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THE STRANGER WITHIN THE GATES 


The speculative era in farming has 
not passed. Farmers are selling out, 
and moving into new countries. New 
farmers are coming in. More than 
likely these lands will be rented, and 
in all probability the renter will be a 
stranger. So long as we have one year 
leases, there will necessarily be a good 
deal of moving about from one state 
to another, from one county to anoth- 
er, from one township to another. And 
the result is that shortly after the 
first of March there will be a lot of 
“strangers within the gates.” 

Some of these strangers will be the 
very best material for good neighbors, 
but the quality will be as yet un- 
known. Some will be men who are 
able to buy high-priced land in the 
corn belt. Some of them will be young 
men recently married, who have ac- 
quired enough capital to rent a farm. 
Some on the poorer farms in the poor 
er section of the country will be float- 
ers. In the newer sections of the coun- 
iry there will be men who have man- 
aged to buy on time. 

But whatever they may be, whatever 
their character may be, and whatever 
may be the.character of their children, 
their influence will be felt for good or 
evil in the community, in the township 
and the county, as long as they re- 
main there. Their children will mingle 
with the children of the older inhabit- 
ants, and will influence them for good 
or evil. 

For these reasons, it is important 
that the older residents become ac- 
quainted with these strangers within 
the gates, and not merely become ac- 
quainted with them, but try to be help- 
ful to them in every possible way. Self- 
preservation demands that, if there is 
no other motive. These strangers, 
being strangers in the neighborhood, 
may be slow to make acquaintance. 
They may want to find out first who 
you are, what your character may be, 
what your standing in the community. 
They may want to know what kind of 
children their own children are to as- 
sociate with. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that you break down, if possible, 
this hesitancy. 

This should be done in a kind, neigh- 
borly spirit. Therefore, we suggest to 
our readers that they call upon new 
arrivals, not at once, but as soon as 
they are fairly settled. We suggest 
that you call on them simply to make 
their acquaintance, and show them in- 
cidentally what kind of a man you are, 
or what kind of a woman, and Jet them 
judge for themselves whether they 
want to continue the acquaintance or 
not. 

One thing is certain: these people 
will be lonely. They have the natural 




















longing for human companionship, and 
they will be glad to see a neighbor 
who is enough interested in them to 
come to see them and to proffer such 
help as they may need, when the time 
comes. We are all dependent on each 
other, and need mutual help. 

Heretofore farmers have been iso- 
lated folk. It has been nothing un- 
common in the past to move into a 
community, and for the wife not to 
see the shadow of her neighbor’s wife 
for months, sometimes for a year. This 
is no way for any civilized people to 
live. The time has gone by when even 
in the most thinly settled portion of 
the country one can live an independ- 
ent life. Whether we will or not, “we 
are members one of another.” If one 
member suffer through misfortune, or 
sickness, or from degeneracy, the oth- 
er members suffer with it. 

A community of farmers living these 
separate lives and not mingling with 
each other, but watching each other 
with suspicious eyes, and ready to take 
advantage of each other when oppor- 
tunity offers, would in one generation 
become degenerates. Instances of this 
kind are not rare in New England. So 
common are they, in fact, that sociolo- 
gists have made careful investigations 
as to the causes of this degeneracy 
among people, than the original stock 
of which there was none better in the 
world. As the years go on and society 
becomes developed, we will become 
more and more dependent upon each 
other. Hence the necessity for every 
member of a community getting in 
touch “with the others, getting togeth- 
er for mutual helpfulness. 

Some farmers have the idea that 
they are in competition with their 
neighbors, and that one neighbor’s suc- 
cess means the diminishing of their 
own success. There never was a 
greater fallacy than this. The farmer 
should take the attitude of codpera- 
tion in every possible way; for the 
success of one contributes to the suc 
cess of all, and the loss or misfortune 
of one affects the entire community. 

Therefore, whether you have ever 
done so before or not, make it a point 
to call around and see your neighbor, 
ask him where he comes from, shake 
hands with his wife, find out how many 
children there are, their ages, and ask 
if there is any way you can be helpful 
to him. Have your wife call and cheer 
a lonely woman’s heart; for no matter 
who she is or where she came from, 
she will be a lonely woman in the 
strange neighborhood for some time. 
In thus helping your neighbor, you are 
helping yourself, and taking a step at 
least toward fulfilling the great com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 





QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOVERNOR. 


During the coming year, most, if not 
all of the states, will be electing gov- 
ernors; and it is worth while for the 
people to do a little thinking as to 
what are the qualifications for gover- 
nor. The codes of the different states 


vary, but as a general rule there is 
nothing in the duties of a governor as 
set forth by the codes that could not 
be performed by any citizen of the 
state, thirty years of age, who has 
good, practical, common sense, who 
can write a fair hand, can make a fair 
speech, and can put up a good front, 
whether in his office, when delivering 
his address to the general assembly, or 
when meeting the people. In times of 
war or disturbance, the duties might 
call for a man of a much higher grade 
of ability, but so far as the duties pro- 
vided by the constitution are con- 
cerned, every town in the state can 
furnish from one to a hundred men 
who could discharge the duties with 
credit. 

The real secret of the importance 
attached to the office of governor is 
found not in the duties which the con- 
stitution provides, but in what are 
known as the statutory duties, or du- 
ties prescribed by law. There are a 
vast number of these that have been 
imposed on the governor from time to 
time, but the important ones are the 
appointments of various public officers, 
of which there are a great number, 
and which can be used for the purpose 
of perpetuating the party in power by 
giving these offices as rewards for po- 
litical services. . For example, there 
are the veterinary, medical and dental 
examiners; the board of education in 
some states, as in Iowa; the board of 
control; the board of parole; notaries 





public; weather and crop service; the 
commissioner of labor statistics; mine 
inspectors; oil inspectors; dairy com- 
missioner; state veterinary surgeon; 
fish and game warden; state board of 
health; commissioner of pharmacy; 
trustees of soldiers’ homes; curators 
of the state historical society; attor- 
ney to assist state food and dairy com- 
missioner, and many other special ap- 
pointees. 

By his appointment of dairy com- 
missioner and assistant, he can deter- 
mine whether the laws against oleo- 
margarine, renovated butter and im 
pure milk will be enforced. By his ap- 
pointment of the board of education 
he can in time determine the whole ed- 
ucational policy of the state. By his 
appointment of the members of the 
board of control he can determine 
largely the management of institutions 
which have the care of the insane, the 
deaf and dumb, and the blind. He 
can, by unwise dispensing of patron- 
age, render legislation futile. All this 
shows the necessity of putting in this 
place a man who has a broad knowl- 
edge of the wants of the people, and 
who will not be subservient to the 
men who wish places for their friends 
or rewards for political services. 

It is easy to see that, having all of 
these appointments to make, the gov- 
ernor is a person of tremendous im- 
portance to the political machine of 
either party; and the less of a mind 
of his own he has in making these ap- 
pointments, and the more willing he 
is to listen to the suggestions of party 
chieftains, the better governor he will 
be regarded by them. The less willing 
he is to listen to these gentlemen and 
the more he carries out his own con- 
victions, the less popular he will be 
among the politicians. 

We have had in the state of Iowa 
in the last thirty years a number of 
governors; and we remember but two 
whose names will figure very largely 
in the history of the state. Neither 
of these were from the standpoint of 
the politician good governors, but their 
names are written large in the legis- 
lation of the state and in the hearts 
of the people. 

From the standpoint of the people, 
what are the qualifications of a gov- 
ernor? First, that he should know the 
people and they should know him. We 
do not mean merely knowing their 
names (he can get them from the tax 
lists or the poll books), but that he 
should know the thoughts that are 
surging in the minds of the people; 
that he should know. what the people 
need in the way of reform of abuses, 
or the enactment of new legislation. 
By the people knowing him, we do not 
mean that they should know his face 
from his picture, or know him when 
they see him; but that they should 
know the spirit of the man, his ability, 
his integrity, his moral soundness— 
that is what is needed. 

It is not necessary that he shall have 
held offices, stepping stones to the 
highest position which the state can 
give him, and this a stepping stone to 
still higher offices. By these various 
steps he may know the inside of poli- 
tics and politicians; but by this same 
token he will not know the hearts of 
the people. 

We assume that similar conditions 
to those in Iowa prevail in almost ev- 
ery state; and in many of the states 
the necessity for a governor who 
knows the people and is known of 
them, who can and will do things, is 
even greater than in the state of Iowa. 
For whether we have had good gover- 
nors or merely passable ones, we have 
never had a corrupt one. There has 
never been any political scandal af- 
fecting the governor of Iowa in any 
way. There are other states of which 
this can not be said; and it is of the 
utmost importance in these states that 
the people cut loose from the politi- 
cians and machines, and fix on some 
broad-gauge, common-sense man of in- 
tegrity and put him in the governor’s 
chair, that he may secure the enact- 
ment of laws and carry out the policies 
that are necessary for the welfare of 
the people. 

We have gotten so into the habit of 
selecting a politician for governor that 
when some good man who has not 
been an office-holder becomes a can- 
didate, many good people wonder if 
he can fill the office acceptably. In 
our opinion, a man who knows the 
people of a state, knows its resources, 
and its needs, will make all the bet- 
ter governor for not having held of- 
fice previously. He will be free from 
obligations and alliances whick en- 





tangle and embarrass even a ¥ 
meaning man, and prevent him from 
standing for things which he knows 
he ought to stand for. 

It would be a good thing ig 
western state could this year ¢ 
governor who has not heretofore 
in politics, and who would spend 
couple of years in directing attentj Lg 
to state issues. on 


WHEN WINTER WHEAT FAILs. 


Farmers who sow winter wheat 
the corn belt should realize that ther 
is liable to be a failure about one oy 
of every eight or ten years. A gy 
scriber from Christian county, Which 
is in the central part of Illinois, Whose 
rotation is corn, corn, oats, Wheat, 
whose land is rich enough to grow 
sixty bushels of corn to the ac 
writes us that he could not get {aj 
wheat sown last fall until about the 
ilth of October; that it made little 
growth; that they have had a cold wip. 
ter with but little snow. He therefor, 
fears that wheat in that section wij 
be a failure, and asks us as to the ag. 
visability of sowing spring wheat jp 
its place, and what variety is best in 
that country. 

We do not know that anything cap 





be done until spring opens and the | 


character of the stand is ascertained, 
If it should appear early that it ig q 
total failure, we would sow either 
spring wheat or early oats, preferably 
Kherson. The only variety of spring 
wheat that we could recommend jn 
that country would be the Early Java, 
which ripens from a week to ten days 
later than winter wheat. If the wheat 
he has sown is Turkish Red, it will 
probably hold until the spring wheat 
is nearly ripe; if a soft variety, we 


‘would not expect to harvest both to 


gether. 

If there is even one-third of a stand, 
we would let it alone; harrow it as 
soon as it has fairly started to grow, 
say when a couple of inches high, and 
seed down to clover and timothy. You 
cannot always tell what your wheat 
will do until about the first of May. 
Many farmers in Kansas last year 
plowed up wheat, when their neigh- 
bors’ wheat of the same character 
which was allowed to stand, gave 
them a fairly good crop. 

In short, if the wheat is seen to be 
a failure when the frost goes out, or 
is going out, then we would sow either 
Early Java wheat or early oats and 
seed down. If there is a fair prospect, 
say one-half or even one-third of a 
stand, we would seed down to clover 
and timothy and take our chances on 
the wheat. We have seen stands of 
wheat in central Iowa that were sup 
posed to be very poor, but when the 
farmer began to cultivate the ground 
and put in oats, he was astonished to 
find that he had about as much wheat 
as oats. It would have been better 
just to have let it stand and carry out 
his plan of seeding down to grass. In 
the country east of the Missouri, the 
harrowing of wheat in the spring does 
quite as much good as cultivation does 
to corn. West of the Missouri it is 
generally found better to roll than to 
harrow. 





Ordinarily one would not think that 
there was much need for a disk harrov¥ 
on the farm during the winter seas0t, 
but some of the sheep men of wester 
North Dakota have discovered that it 
is the most valuable implement the/ 
have at this particular time of the 
year. Snows fell over that sectic 
early, covering the range intended for 
winter pasture. Through the melting 
and freezing, the snow became Very 
hard, rendering it impossible for shee 
and cattle to get through it to th 
grass beneath. Some farmer out ther 
with a live brain in his head conceived 
the idea of breaking up this hard crus 
with the disk harrow, and upon trial 
found that it did the business a0! 
enabled him to save his sheep. Ther 
may be a valuable hint in this for 0” 
belt farmers. Two or three years 8 
much winter wheat was lost in low 
and much grass was killed because “ 
the sleet which came about the first 
December and remained on the whet 


fields with the disk harrow. It is worth 
noting down for trial in case conditiom 
should make it advisable. ; 
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FOUR NEEDED NATIONAL REFORMS. 


Because we insist that it is time for 
the prairie states of the West, which 
have outgrown the laws adapted to a: 
to a new country, to make a special 
iy of state needs, it must not be 


stuG : : 
inferred that we dre indifferent to na- 
tional reforms. There are four re- 
forms Which seem to us imperatively 
necessary. about which there is really 


n for di te. 
no room {01 dispu ; 
‘ There may be two sides, and many 
the question, for example, of 


sides to T pe 
the national currency or Aldrich bill. 
There may be room for serious differ- 


ence of opinion as to whether the 


Sherman anti-trust law should be so’ 


amended that railroads would be com- 
pelled to incorporate under the fed- 
eral law, or whether they should be 
under a commission similar to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There nay be room for discussion as 
to whether the tariff on steel should 
pe entirely taken off or merely low- 
ered. There may be room for a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how deep the 
knife should cut into schedule K, or 
the wool tariff. There are three or 
four matters, however, on which we 
go not see any chance for argument; 
at least four things which should be 
reformed. 

The first is free seed distribution. 
There was good reason twenty-three 
‘vears ago for the introduction and 
distribution of new and rare plants. 
There were then no experiment sta- 
tions, and the only way to distribute 
them was to send them direct to the 
people. That time has long since 
passed. It is now simply the distribu- 
tion at the public expense of a lot of 
just such seeds and plants as the 
farmer grows in his own garden. 
There’s now ‘but little new sent out. 
It is no benefit whatever to the people. 
There is still room for the distribv- 
tion of plants from foreign countries 
to the experiment stations, in order 
that they may be tested and their 
value ascertained, and particularly 
the adaptation to a particular locality. 
That was the original intent of the 
law. Now what sense is there in 
sending the farmer beans and peas 
and shrubs and flower seeds, which 
he can grow in his own garden or buy 
at the nearest seed store? 

The reader may ask why the gov- 
ernment goes to the expense of buy- 
ing wholesale from seedsmen, taking 
the truck to Washington, dividing it 
up in packages, all of which involves 
large expense, and then sending them 
free by mail. Why? Simply, dear 
reader, that you may be impressed 
with the idea that your congressman 
knows your name and is sending you 
a token of his distinguished considera- 
tion. Why, bless your heart, he don’t 
know anything about you. He gets 
your name off the tax roll. He doeg it 
simply to create an impression in your 
mind that he is lying awake nights 


thinking how he can help you. He is 
not thinking about you at all. What 
then is he thinking about? Why, 
about his re-election, of course. Why 


should the government subsidize a 
man who happens to be in office. The 
quicker the whole thing is cut out, the 
better the people will be pleased. 

From 1865 to 1911 congress has ap- 
Propriated $6,673,497 for free seed 
distribution, four-fifths of which were 
the common garden seeds. The ap- 
propriation for the year 1912 is $309,- 
#90; and the postage, if paid, would 
be $112,000. The expense of packing 
and cartage would bring the total up 
to over half a million dollars for the 
year. This practice was commenced 
in 1889, and has swelled from the 
thousand dollars then appropriated, 
and for a different purpose, to about 
five hundred times that amount; all of 
which comes out of the pockets of the 
dear people, in return for which some 
of them get a few seeds—just the 
Same kind that grow in their own 
gardens. Bah! 

The second needed reform is that of 
Congressional mileage. Before the 
days of railroads, when the country 
was still unsettled, congress allowed 
twenty cents a mile to congressmen 
ad traveling to and from Washington. 

hey had to go then by the stage, 
canal boat or steamboat. The 
amount was comparatively small, be- 
ag the country was not settled. 
i that the country is settled up 
Tom ocean to ocean, why should the 
Congressman be paid twenty cents a 


Mile comin ‘a 
tieton? € and going from Wash 





That’s not the worst of it. To get 
this twenty cents a mile each way, or 
forty cents a mile one way, in the 
case of an extra session or @ vaca- 
tion, the congressman does not need 
to travel at all. He just goes to the 
treasury and gets his forty cents a 
mile for the distance betwixt his place 
and Washington. Will the congress- 
man gladly vote to dispense with this 
graft and take five cents a mile for the 
distance actually traveled? Not on 
your- sweet life! He likes the graft 
too well; likes to hear the jingle of 
the coin and the rattle of the crisp 
new bank notes in his pocket. How- 
ever, why should the people stand it? 

The third reform needed is one ear- 
nestly recommended by President 
Taft, and is in fact one of the very 
best things he has done: to put post- 
masters under civil service, instead of 
allowing postoffices to be spoils for 
the congressmen, ways and means of 
rewarding friends for political serv- 
ices rendered in the past or bracing 
up machines for the future. In the 
larger postoffices the appointment of 
postmaster is purely gratuitous. He 
does not do any of the work; that is 
done by his deputy, his assistant; and 
the postoffice could not be conducted 
if these assistants were not reason- 
ably permanent. Why not. have the 
whole business under civil service, 





if the useless navy yards were aban- 
doned. 

A worse evil than the navy yard is 
the army post. The nation is covered 
over with army posts, and it requires 
about the entire service of the army 
to keep them in order. Naturally that 
means sweeping the walks, cutting the 
grass and shoveling snow. What hap- 
pens? Why, the army is cut up in 
such small sections that they do not 
know anything about the manouvers 
as an army. The president last year 
assembled a small army on the Mexi- 
can frontier, ostensibly to prevent 
American citizens from giving help to 
the revolutionists in Mexico; but the 
main reason was to give the different 
small fragments of our army a chance 
to get the experience absolutely nec- 
essary if we should ‘have a war. 

You ask: Why are these army 
posts scattered over the country? 
Why, bless you, to favor the re-elec- 
tion of the congressman from that lo- 
cality; that’s all. There are four or 
five times as many army posts in the 
United States as there is any use for, 
all for the purpose of helping to con- 
tinue some fellow in office. 

It will be noticed that every one of 
these abuses is maintained for the 
purpose of helping to keep congress- 
men in office. Why should they be 
continued another term? Why not 
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and let men be chosen for their fitness 
for the work of conducting the busi- 
ness of a postoffice? Whether the 
people like President Taft or not, 
whether they think his administra- 
tion has been free from mistakes or 
not, one thing that every man should 
heartily commend is his recommenda- 
tion to put postoffices under civil 
service. 


What objection is there to it? Why, 
simply the objection of congressmen 
who want to pay their friends out of 
the public treasury, who want to pull 
the ropes for re-election. The people 
cannot afford that. They cannot af- 
ford to permit graft—for it is graft— 
to continue in any department of the 
public service. 

ahe fourth reform needed is the 
abandonment of a lot of useless navy 
yards and army ‘posts. Secretary 
Meyer is insistent upon this. What’s 
the use in having navy yards that the 
Navy cannot get to? For example 
Mare Island (pronounced Marie) on 
account of the filling up of the harbor 
with silt from the hydraulic mines in 
the mountains. The secretary recom- 
mends the abandonment of a whole lot 
of these, which he mentions by name. 

Will it be done? Not unless the na- 
tion demands it; for the reason that 
the people of each locality want to 
keep as much of the public work in 
their locality as possible; and the sen- 
ators and- representatives would 
think the world was coming to an end, 





elect our congressmen for the purpose 
of rendering valuable service as 
statesmen? Why help him with free 
seeds and with four times the amount 
the mileage costs him? Why enable 
him to pay his friends who worked for 
him out of the public treasury? Why 
elect a congressman because he can 
get some public improvement in your 
locality? The business men in the im- 
mediate locality will of course be anx- 
ious for the improvement, because 
they think it will put money in their 
pockets. Why should the government 
subsidize business in any one particu- 
lar section, and do it at the expense 
of the whole people? 

The sooner we get rid of all these 
forms of graft, the sooner we will get 
congressmen who are statesmen and 
not mere politicians. The old patri- 
arch Jacob prophesied that his son 
Issachar would be a strong ass lying 
down between two burdens, because 
he liked ease. The people of the 
United States are a strong ass lying 
down under many burdens, simply be- 
cause they do not have the sand to 
clean house and get rid of graft. 


THE SEED CORN PROBLEM. 


Reports reecived from Nebraska, 
Kansas and some sections of Illinois 
and Iowa indicate that good seed corn 
will be in strong demand before the 
May sun puts the ground in condition 
to plant. This is all the more serious 








because we have heard so much of 
seed corn testing in the last year or 
two, that many. farmers are disposed 
to discount anything that may be said 
on the subject. Wallaces’ Farmer is 
not an alarmist, but we would like to 
impress upon every reader the impor- 
tance of at once making a preliminary 
test of his seed corn, and learning 
what he can count on. Those who find 
it necessary to buy should look about 
at once and arrange for what they will 
need. This is a matter of too much 
importance to be neglected. 





WORMS IN HORSES. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
reddish-yellow worm six or seven inch- 
es long, of about the same diameter 
as a large straw, and writes: 

“T found this worm in the droppings 
of my ten-months-old colt. My colts 
are exceptionally large draft colts, and 
are doing finely. I am feeding them 
oat straw and corn stover as rough- 
age, and ali the oats they will clean up 
readily. Some time ago I noticed that 
small worms about two inches long 
were passing, so I bought a package of, 
smoking tobacco and fed it to them, 
and this is what I found. This worm 
attracted my attention on account of 
its size. I never saw a larger one. 
What I want to know is the nature and 
habits of it, together with a full de- 
scription and the damage it will do if 
left undisturbed.” 

This is the long, round worm, scien- 
tifically known as ascaris megaloce- 
phala. Of all intestinal horse worms, 
it is most common. As to a complete 
description of the habits of this worm, 
we fear that there is no one who can 
satisfy our correspondent. Scientists 
know that it is a true worm, and sus- 
pect that the horse takes it into his 
body by drinking stagnant water. It 
is also thought that some are taken in 
from the pasture. As found in the in- 
testines of the horse, this worm is in 
its adult form; it does not change, as 
do the bots, to a fly. This long worm 
varies in color from a white to a pale 
yellow to a red. It is from three to 
twelve inches in length. 

There are a number of effective 
treatments for dislodging long, round 
worms. Tobacco has been found by 
several of our subscribers to be a good: 
way. Last year one of them gave to 
his yearling colts a handful of cigar 
clippings twice daily, with the result 
that in two or three weeks the worms 
started to appear in the manure. He 
then gave the colts a good physic, with 
the result, so he said, that over one 
hundred worms appeared in the ma- 
nure the following day, and many of 
them were from six to eleven inches 
long. Another excellent worm rem- 
ery is the following, given as a ball on 
the empty stomach in the morning: 
Barbadoes aloes, one dram; powdered 
iron sulphate, two drams; santonine, 
twelve grains; linseed flour, three 
drams, and soft soap sufficient to make 
a ball. For colts the amount should 
be reduced according to the size. When 
worm remedies are given, the manure 
should be watched, and when the 
worms appear, the manure should be 
carefully destroyed, so as to prevent 
possible infestation of the pastures. 





BRINE FOR SUMMER CURING. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me of a recipe to keep 
meat in a brine all summer? I have 
heard of it being kept that way, but do 
not like to try keeping it that way 
with the recipe I use.” 

The main trouble in keeping meat in 
brine over summer is that the brine 
occasionally becomes ropy or sirup- 
like and then spoiling may take place. 
The thing to do to prevent spoiling is 
either to pour off the spoiled brine 
and put on new, or else boil it. Soda 
in the brine helps prevent this trouble. 
The following recipe is a good one for 
curing meat of any kind and should 
hold it over summer in good shape: 

To twenty gallons of water add thir- 
ty pounds of salt, eight ounces of soda, 
five ounces of saltpeter and ten younds 
of. brown sugar or one gallon of mo- 
lasses. Put all in a large kettle and 
let come to a boil; then take from the 
fire and skim. When cold pour over 
the meat. Generally the meat is left 
in the brine for only five or six weeks, 
but if desired it may be left longer, 
although, of course, the salty flavor 
will be increased thereby and the brine 
may occasionally have to be changed, 
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THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE 
SOIL. 


The crops of 1912 will depend main- 
ly on three things: the physical con- 
dition of the soil before planting, at 
planting, during cultivation, and the 
growth of the crop; the temperature 
and the rainfall. The temperature and 
the rainfall are under the control of 
another Power, to give as He sees fit. 
The physical condition of the soil will 
be determined in part by conditions 
over which we have no control, and in 
part by the farmer’s intelligence while 
working under these conditions. 

While we can not fix the tempera- 
ture of the season, yet we can so man- 
age our affairs as to get the most out 
of what is given us. The same is true 
with regard to rainfail. We can waste 
it, we can save it; and we can do 





something, but not much outside of | 


drainage, in getting rid of it when in 
excess. : 


We would not care to say which of | 


these three—the physical condition of 
the soil, the temperature or the rain- 
fall—is most important. They are all 
three of vital importance. It matters 
not how rich the soil may be, or what 
its possibilities. It may have potash 
and phosphorus and nitrogen in abun- 
dance, and yet if it is not put and kept 
in proper physical condition, they will 
not contribute very greatly toward the 
harvest. A poor soil kept in proper 
physical condition during the season 
will yield a much better crop than a 
very much richer soil, so farmed that 
it is out of physical condition. 

By a proper physical condition we 
mean such a state of tilth that the 
plants will have an opportunity to oc- 
cupy the ground with their roots as 
fully and quickly as possible; a con- 
dition that will enable them to utilize 
the heat to the best advantage where 
it is deficient, and that will make the 
greatest possible use of the rainfall 
that is given us during the season. 
The best example of fine physical con- 
dition is a clover sod plowed at the 
proper season (in the north in the fall, 
im the very southern portion of our 
territory in the spring, and so disked 
and harrowed that capillarity has been 
restored below, and the upper soil is 
in that mellow, crumbling condition 
which the farmer can feel as he walks 
over it better than any living man can 
describe it. 

Just how the soil will break up this 


| ed by improper cultivation. 
is always easier to get in proper phy- | 





spring, we don’t know. Over the north- , 


ern half of our territory, say from the 
north line of Missouri and northward 
(and in some places southwest), it has 
been covered with snow of unusual 
depth, and that, too, before the ground 
froze more than two or three inches 
deep. There will be no further freez- 
jing until the snow goes off; and if it 


thinks it is time to plow for corn. On 
dry days, when the evaporation is very 
rapid, this land will crack open, and 
every crack is simply the outline of a 
clod. This can be prevented by disk- 
ing a week or two before plowing. This 
will form a dirt mulch. If he will then 
plow and follow with the harrow two 
or three hours afterwards, he will even 
under adverse circumstances secure 
the proper kind of a seed bed. 

Lands which are worn, or, in other 
words, lands in which the vegetable 
matter is to a great extent exhausted, 
are much more likely to get out of 
physical condition than lands which 
are well stored with humus material. 
Hence, generally speaking, the poorer 
the land, the more difficult it is to se- 
cure the proper physical condition. In 
lands that are well stored with humus 
material or humus, the soil particles 
are not nearly so likely to run togeth- 
er and form clods, as in those in which 
the humus material has been exhaust- 
Sod land 


sical condition than oats stubble or 
wheat stubble, or in corn stubble if 
two or three crops of corn have been 
grown in succession. 

We do not claim to be able to tell 
each individual farmer what he ought 
to do; that is impossible. Our aim at 
present is simply to call the attention 
of farmers to the fact hat unless in 
some way or other they get their soil 
in proper physical condition, they 
must not expect a big crop this year, 
no matter what the season may be. 

We expect the land in the northern 
part of our territory to break up in 
good condition, provided there has 
been deep winter freezing. This we 
do not have this year, as yet, but may 
have if we get rid of the snow about 
or soon after the first of March, which 
is about the usual time. Just keep it 
fixed in your mind that you must get 
your ground in proper physical con- 
dition, if you are to grow a crop. You 
will have to use your own best judg- 
ment as to how to secure that end 
under your conditions. 





AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION. 


In our issue of February 16th we 
referred to an agricultural extension 
bill which has been introduced in the 
house of representatives by Congress- 
man Lever, and in the senate by Sen- 
ator Hoke Smith, which provides for 
large government appropriations to be 
used in agricultural extension work 
in the various states. Through the ac- 
tivity of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and its president, Mr. B. F. Har- 
ris, Congressman McKinley, of Illi- 
nois, has introduced in the house a bill 


| which has the same general purpose 


should remain till well toward the lat- | 


ter end of March and no hard freez- 
ing follow after the ground is bare, 
Wwe would not expect it to break up in 
fine condition. In some portions of our 


territory there is but little snow; and | 


there we may expect deeper freezing 
with more or less thawing, which may 
Tesult disastrously to the wheat crop 
put in late on a wet soil. If the snow 
should go off by the first of March, 
however, and we should have some 
freezing weather in that month, the 
soil would break up in pretty fair con- 
dition; but we do not expect it to 
break up in as good condition as it did 
last year, when conditions in most of 
our territory were almost ideal. 


There are some things which the | 


farmer can do to put his soil out of 
physical condition. He can plow it 
after the frost is out while it is wet. 
In clay soils this will surely form 
clods. A clod contributes nothing to 
plant growth so long as it remains a 
clod, for the simple reason that plant 
roots can not penetrate it. These 
clods allow too free access of air, and 
the land dries out. Hence the man 
who allows his land to get cloddy 
through bad cultivation invites a crop 
failure, which will not wait for a sec- 
ond invitation. Where the farmer is 
undertaking too much, he is almost 
certain to plow some of his ground 
Wet. He can remedy this mistake toa 
certain extent by harrowing after 
plowing, and doing it before there is 
time for clods to form. This clod for- 
TMation does not take long, especially 
on a dry day, with a,southwest wind 
blowing. 

The farmer can get his land out of 
physical condition if he allows his 


cornstalk land on which he intends to 
put corn to lie untouched until he | 





in view, but which approaches the mat- 
ter in a somewhat different way. The 
McKinley bill provides that congress 
shall appropriate for the more com- 
plete endowment of the land grant 
colleges a sum equal to one mill for 
each acre of farm land in the respect- 
ive states, as determined by the fed- 
eral census of 1910, and an annual in- 





| 


crease of the amount of such appropri- 
ation thereafter for nine years by an 
additional mill per acre each year. 


The final and continuing appropriation® 


at the end of the ten years being equal 
to ten mills for each acre of farm land. 
It is provided, however, that no state 
shall be paid a larger sum during any 
one year than the aggregate appropri- 
ation otherwise provided for the same 
year for agricultural instruction, inves- 
tigation and extension by the agricul- 
tural colleges of the respective states. 

The money thus appropriated is to 
be used for the payment of salaries 
and expenses necessary to maintain 
practical and well equipped agents in 
several counties of each state, the du- 
ties of these agents being to conduct 
and carry on demonstration in im- 
proved methods of crop production, 
soil improvement, etc., in codperation 
with farmers in the various counties. 

The Lever bill, of which mention 
was made last week, makes the appro- 
priation of the government to the vari- 
ous agricultural colleges which main- 
tain extension departments, and the 
money is to be used mainly for exten- 
sion work. The McKinley bill takes 
the money more directly to the various 
counties of each state by providing for 
an agricultural expert for each county 
or as nearly so as possible. The ulti- 
mate purpose of both bills is to take 
agricultural knowledge to the farm. It 
is probable that when these bills are 
taken up by the committees in the 
house and senate, they will be blended 
to some extent. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is of the opinion 
that the government can very wisely 
spend many millions of dollars in a 
manner similar to that provided by 
these bills. We feel, however, that 
the government will not do its full 
duty by the agricultural interests if it 
does not, in addition to providing for 
such extension work and expert in- 
struction, do something toward en- 
couraging the development of a better 
rural school system. Extension work 
reaches the mature farmer, which is 
the practical thing to do to bring about 
better farming in the immediate fu- 
ture. We should, however, be provid- 
ing a better education for the young 
folks on the farm now. It will not be 
many years until the burden will fall 
on them. They will be the farmers of 
tomorrow. There is no more vital 
problem before the people of the Uni- 
ted States than that of rural educa- 
tion. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE COLT. 


Horses are high now. They are like- 
ly to continue high. Heavy horses can 
be grown cheaper in the corn belt than 
any other place of which we have any 
knowledge. Therefore, we believe ev- 
ery farmer who is following a rotation 
and engaged in live stock growing 
should endeavor to grow as many colts 
as he has brood mares on his farm 
from three to ten years old. 

The first right of the colt is to be 
well born. The time has passed for 
foreordaining that for the colt of 1912, 
but whether the colts of 1913 will be 











PROFESSOR JOHN A. CRAIG 


A Tribute by R. B. Ogilvie. 








Few men connected with our west- 
ern agricultural colleges inspired 
greater respect and love among his 
students and members of the faculty 
than Professor John A. Craig, whose 
death is still mourned. From 1890 to 


“1897, he was connected with the Wis- 


consin College of Agriculture, at the 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment. He left there to come to the 
Iowa Agricultural College. 

R. B. Ogilvie, of Chicago, who en- 
joyed a long, intimate, personal ac- 
quaintance with Professor Craig, has 
recently presented to the college of 
agriculture at the University of Wis- 
consin a beautiful hand-wrought illu- 
minated memorial in commemoration 
of Professor Craig. From this memo- 
rial we take Mr. Ogilvie’s tribute as 
follows: 

“In his simplicity, directness and 
strength, he was conspicuous. As an 
instructor he was a character builder. 
In all of his relations with the young 
men whose educations were entrusted 
to his charge, he stood for honesty of 
purpose, industry and an unimpeach- 
able manhood. There was no short 
or devious way to success -counseled 
by him; achievement without honor 





| terested. 





was nothing to him. He much pre- 
ferred to have his boys leave college 
at the foot of their classes, if need be, 
but leave them self-respecting men, 
rather than lead through cunning, 
eraft or intrigue. These were cardinal 
principles with him, and he preached 
this gospel in and out of the class- 
room, with the zeal of an apostle, and 
the devotion of a martyr. He was dis- 
tinguished for a chivalrous sense of 
his obligations to those who sought 
his counsels. He was inoffensive and 
retiring in his manner, and never pro- 
voked antagonisms, but he was in- 
stantly roused into a generous indigna- 
tion by a wrong committed against a 
friend, or injuries to the defenseless. 
His bosom was full of the joys and 
sorrows of those in whom he was in- 
He shared ail their anticipa- 
tions, consoled and sympathized with 
them in their disappointments, and ex- 
erted his utmost power to relieve their 
misfortune. In turn, he but seldom 
appealed to them for sympathy, and 
never taxed them for applause. 

“That the memory of his pure life, 
and exalted character, may long abide 
with us, to give direction to a sound 
and enduring public opifion, is the 
wish of R. B. Ogilvie.” 





well born or not depends on Whether 
the owners of brood mares are Willin 
to see that they have their rights ° 

Next, the colt has the right to pe 
well fed before birth. Bein 
through its dam, it follows that the 
mare must be well fed. By “we}j fea” 
we mean given food that will develo 
the kind of muscle that the colt mud 
have if it is to serve any good pup. 
pose. There is nothing better for the 
brood mare than oats, or oats and 
clean corn; not wormeaten corn of 
which we have so much in the Mig. 
sissippi valley this year, but clean 
sound corn with all the mold blown out 
of it by a fanning mill; together with 
clover hay or alfalfa hay, cowpea or 
soy bean hay. Muscle makers should 
be furnished, even if it is necessary to 
add a small amount of oil meal. In 
preference to timothy hay feed good 
corn fodder, but be a little wary about 
feeding the brood mare much silage. 

Then the colt is entitled to a clean 
place to be born in. Many colts have 
their early death ordained by being 
born in a filthy stable, the result being 
navel-ill, which is sure death, and 
worst of all, is a lingering death to the 
colt affected. Colts that are dropped 
in a clean pasture in May are not af- 
fected with this disease, for the rea- 
son that the sunshine disinfects the 
fields. Colts that come early and are 
dropped in stables are entitled to have 
the stable thoroughly cleaned out be- 
fore their advent, and to a little care 
in the way of treatment of their navel 
if there is any doubt about it, which 
there need not be. The man who will 
not take pains to clean out the stable 
and use plenty of disinfectant does not 
deserve to have a good colt, and de- 
serves to lose all the expense incurred 
in producing it. 

Next, the colt deserveg plenty to eat; 
and of course the best food at first is 
the milk of the dam. It shouid not be 
allowed to follow the mare and wear 
its life out traveling from one end of 
the corn field to the other, or going to 
town and expressing its disgust at its 
bad treatment by getting right in front 
of its mother so as to make her walk 
slowly and have compassion on its 
poor tired legs. It can be taught to 
stay in a clean stable with some oats 
and clean hay to nibble at, or to stay 
in a paddock with another colt or an 
older horse to keep it company. 

These are the rights of the colt; and 
they are rights that will be disregarded 
at the peril of the owner; peril not to 
his person, but to that sensitive nerve, 
particularly so among the farmers, the 
“nocket-nerve.” 


SEEDING ON THE SNOW. 


A central Iowa correspondent wish- 
es to know whether we would advise 
sowing clover and timothy on the pres- 
ent heavy snow. 

Nothing would be gained by it. The 
object of sowing in the spring on the 
snow at all is to enable the farmer to 
see just where he is sowing, and to 
have the seed rest on the frozen 
ground when the snow melts. The 
object of putting it on the frozen 
ground is to allow the freezing and 
thawing which occurs during the 
month of March to bury it deep enough 
to secure germination as soon as the 
temperature is high enough, and thus 
get a start early in the season. If the 
seed should be sown on snow as deep 
as it is at present (February 17th), in 
most of our territory, if it should go 
off with a rain, the seed would run off 
with it, or at least would be unevenly 
distributed. 

Therefore, if we were expecting to 
cover the seed by the contraction and 
expansion of the ground by freezing 
and thawing, we would wait until the 
snow is about gone and then sow. If 
we were seeding on winter wheat or 





| rye, and it had been drilled, we would 


not sow even then, but would make 
the covering sure by sowing when the 
grain is two or three inches high, and 
harrowing it in. 

Sometimes this sowing on the frozen 
ground will give sufficient covering. It 
depends upon the character of the soil. 
If a clay soil with a large water-hold- 
ing capacity, it may do so; for at that 
early season of the year the grass se 
needs but little covering. If they could 
be put deeper in the frozen groun 
they would not grow at all, but being 
left near the surface, they get an early 
start. If the ground is sandy, or there 
is but little freezing and thawing, we 
would not expect a sufficient coverilg, 
and the seeds might lie there till May 
or June before they would grow. 
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op FUTURE SUPPLY OF MUTTON 
oR FUTN™"AND WOOL. 


Notwithstanding the tariff on wool, 
en no material increase in 
of sheep in the United 
States, none, at least, that can be at- 
tributed to the increase in the tariff 
since the days of Grover Cleveland. In 
f the statistics of the census re- 


there has be 
the supply 


fact, i 


ts are 
oe of late a considerable decrease 


: in the state of Montana. 
ot on ask the farmer in the east 
why he does not grow sheep, he will 
tell you it is because of dogs. The 
nearer the farm is-to a manufacturing 
center or to a coal mine, the more chil- 
dren, the more dogs and the fewer 
sheep. If you ask the average farmer 
in the corn belt, he will tell you that 
the stomach worm Kills off the larger 
per cent of his crop of lambs, and that 
anyway sheep and cattle and hogs do 
not go well together. The brood sow 
that has not been properly fed and is 
hungry for an albuminous ration is not 
a safe thing to have about when lambs 
are coming in the spring of the year. 
The lamb to her is a delicious morsel. 

Another reason is that the farmer 
who has been growing hogs and cattle 
usually knows nothing about sheep, 
and hence the corn belt farmer con- 
fines himself so far as sheep farming 
is concerned to buying western lambs 
and feeding them during the winter. 
He thus escapes the stomach worm and 


other parasites, which are the greatest , 


drawbacks in the way of keeping 
sheep. These parasites infest his pas- 
tures and hence, he will tell you, it 
would be foolish for him to under- 
take to grow lambs on pastures upon 
which sheep had been kept for several 
years past. 

The tariff given the farmers on wool 
has been the excuse for building up 
tariffs to protect the manufacturer, 
which practically doubles the price of 
the clothing he has to buy. The rate 
on clothes and clothing is about 90 
per cent, which means that he must 
pay $30 for a suit that he can buy in 
any of the cities of Europe for fifteen, 
and $20 for a suit that would cost him 
nine or ten across the water. The 
high tariff on wool affords. little en- 
couragement to the wool grower. It 
is not necessary for us to go into de- 
tails as to the different ways in which 


the manufacturer has been compen- | 


sated*for his duty on the farmer’s 
wool. That was fully exposed by the 
late lamented Senator Dolliver. It will 
suffice to say that in the end the farm- 
er receives no benefit from the tariff 
on wool, and the high prices the labor- 
ing people must pay for clothing, on 
account of this tariff prevents them 
from paying an adequate price to the 
farmer for the meats and grains which 
he produces. It is evident that sooner 
or later this wool schedule will be re- 
vised, and revised downwards. The 
president is definitely committed to 
that policy; the insurgents or progress- 
ives are quite as definitely committed 
to it. The democratic party, now con- 
troHling the house, and likely, with the 
progressives, to control the senate in 
the very near future, is committed to 
a removal of the high tariff both from 
wool and woolens. Therefore we think 
it is now a good time to go into sheep 
growing. 

This threatened reduction of the 
tariff will seare a good many men who 
would otherwise grow sheep. The 
sheep has for ages been accustomed to 
being protected from its: enemies. It 
has become the most timid of all farm 
animals, and the farmer who grows it 
seems to have shared. its timidity. 
There willbe good money in sheep 
growing whenever we get the tariff so 
reduced that-the farmers can supply 
themselves with woolen goods and 
clothes at reasonable prices. 

Remember that in the corn belt we 
do not grow sheep for the wool but for 
the meat. The wool with us:is largely 
a by-product. - Let-us rementber, too, 
that the great plains and pastures 
where sheep have been grown at the 
éreatest profit under the old system 
are capable of growing smaller num- 
bers each succeeding year. These pas- 
tures, had they been properly man- 
aged—had the government, for ex- 
ample, leased these large areas to 
ce a under proper regulations— 
ny on have grown as many thousands 
: undreds of thousands of sheep as 
we tore. The trouble is that by un- 
oo pasturing they have been eaten 
ae The settlement. of these pastures 

y homesteaders and nesters is -prov- 


to be relied upon, there has | 


| ing necessary by the logic of-events; 
| and these great national pastures have 
been damaged as much by the plow- 
man as by the sheep grower. 
an increasing number of sheep must 
be grown in the corn belt. 


Of course we are told that it is im- 


$100 land. 
on land that is as high or higher in 
price than ours, and bringing a higher 
rental (and sheep are mostly grown 
by tenants), grows sheep at a great 
profit. The difference is simply this: 
The Englishman knows how to handle 
sheep, and we do not. 


We have been advising our readers 
for the last twenty years, where they 
have a quarter section of land, to buy 
twenty-five sheep, take care of them 
properly, allow the flock to increase 
to one hundred, and then stop. We 
have assured them that it would pay 
them a bigger profit than the same 
amount of money invested in any oth- 
er department of the farm. A flock of 
sheep of this size, properly cared for, 
will yield 100 per cent gross profit, 
whether we have a high tariff or a low 
tariff. They did that under the Cleve- 
land administration, and they have 
done it since, and will continue to do 
it provided they are properly handled. 

There are several things, however, 
that the sheep farmer must do. He 
must have his lambs come in January 
or February, keep them growing vigor- 


or else he must provide for the lambs 
that come in April or May a pasture 
that is not sheep-sick. For the stom- 
ach worm exists in every flock of mut- 
ton sheep, and every pasture upon 
which these sheep have grazed will in 
time become sheep-sick. The worm 
does not apparently injure the older 
sheep; but it is death to the lamb. 
Therefore you must either have the 
lambs come early and get them ready 
for market before the worms appear 
in the pasture, or you must provide 
for them a pasture that is free from 
the disease, such as succotash on a 
field worked in corn the year before; 
and when this is exhausted, rape in 





Hence | 


possible to grow sheep -with profit on | 
We forget that England, | 








ously, and sell them in June or July; | 





oats stubble; then turn them into the 
cornfield and finish them that way. 


But, you say, why grow sheep when 
as much money, or nearly as much, 
can be made in some other line of 
business with which we are familiar? 
As weeds are increasing from year to 
year, we must have the help of the 
sheep in keeping them down. We do 
not know any other way in which it 
is possible to keep the farm reasonably 
clear of weeds. We once handled a 
section of land in one body, on one- 
half of which we kept sheep and on 
the other half horses and cattle. Every 
man who went by could tell which half 
of the farm kept sheep, without seeing 
the sheep or knowing anything about 
them. The only weed that grew on 
that half of the farm was the old bull 
thistle. 
into mutton. 


We shall get along much better in 
keeping sheep now that we have 
learned how to use the silo. Jn fact, 
few men realize the great change that 
the silo will make in our farming in 
the years to come. With good silage 
they will not need to eat the blue grass 
pastures into the ground with sheep, 
cattle or anything else. We do not re- 


gard silage as being as good for sheep | 


as it is for dairy cows; but sheep kept 
in a dark stable during July, August 
and September, fed silage and allowed 
to pasture at night, will give a much 
better promise of profit than if kept 
under present conditions. 

Now it is true that some farmers 
have for many years made a great suc- 
cess with sheep on blue grass pasture; 
but it will be noticed that these men 
have large tracts well fenced for sheep. 
By keeping the sheep scattered over 
these large fields, the pastures do not 
become sheep-sick, or, in other words, 
infested with tapeworm, stomach worm 
or nodular disease, and other internal 
parasites. 

It may be asked: How does the 
Englishman manage it? He hurdles 
the sheep in the daytime in the sum- 


mer, keeps them on fresh pasture, | 


feeds them on turnips and roots in the 
winter as a substitute for silage; or we 




















W. W. MARSH 


Several years since the college of 
agriculture of the. Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity inaugurated the custom of once 
each year, on a day set apart for that 
purpose, recognizing in an official way 
men who have been of large service 
to agriculture, and issuing to such men 
certificates bearing the seal of the 
university and reciting the service for 
which they are issued. February 6th, 
1912, was set aside this year as recog- 
nition day, and certificates were issued 
to ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, of Wis- 
consin, in recognition of service ren- 
dered to the dairy interests of Wis- 
consin and of the United States; to 
Captain Alexander A. Arnold, of Wis- 
consin in recognition of his ‘services 
to the farmers’ institutes of that state 
and to the encouragement he has 
given to the raising of pure bred live 
stock; also to Charles Wesley Marsh 
and William. Wallace Magsh, of Inli- 


the. Marsh harvester. They: settled in 
Illinois in 1849,,and in 1857-began the 





nois. These are‘the men who invented. 


Men Who Have Served Agriculture 








Cc. W. MARSH 
THE INVENTORS OF THE MARSH HARVESTOR. 


experiments which resulted in the har- 


vester. The idea upon which the 
Marsh harvester was founded grew 
from the observation that a man could 
bind a bunch of grain while another 
was being cut, and the idea that fol- 
lowed was the necessity of moving 
with the cutting apparatus in order to 
receive the grain as soon as it was 
cut. The test of the harvester was 
made on the farm of Clark Barber, 
south, of the village of De Kalb, in the 
presence of hundreds of farmers. Wil- 
liam Marsh stood upon the platform of 


the harvester and bound the grain. cut~- 


from an-acre in fifty minutes. When 
the brothers started to manufacture 
harvesters, C. W. Marsh attended to 
‘the business ‘side and W. W. Marsh 
supervised the mechanical part. Since 
the invention of the harvester, the 
Marsh ‘brothers ‘have patented numer- 
ous_other «farm~implements, including 


binders, windmills, plows, cultivators, 


wire stretchers, 


corn “cutters, corn 
huskers, etc, me oy: 





Everything else was turned | 








| should rather. say that the silage is a 


substitute for the roots, which are the 
real foundation for the Englishman’s 
stock farming. 

We have written this article not to 
provoke a controversy, but because we 
know that some men who have kept a 
few sheep will think the foundations 
have been destroyed when the tariff is 
taken off of wool or is greatly reduced, 
and will be disposed to séll their flocks 
and go out of business. Just then is 
the time for the wise man to get into 


' it. You are perfectly safe in going into 


any business that you understand when 
everybody else is going out of it. 

We kept from a hundred to three 
hundred sheep through all the Cleve- 
land administration, and we made just 
as much money on them then as we did 
in the administrations that preceded 
and followed his. In either case $100 
worth of sheep properly cared for 
would yield $100 gross profit in lambs 
and wool, and still leave the original 
flock. 

The objection made is that you can 
not go into it in a large way on the 
corn belt farm. That’s true; and the 
trouble with us corn belt farmers is 
that we want to bore with a big auger, 
to do things in a large way. Sheep 
can not be kept in the corn belt in a 
large way. A hundred will do fairly 
well on the ordinary quarter section 
farm; fifty will do better; twenty-five 
better still. Three hundred can be 
kept, provided the man has the proper 
degree of skill. But we advise all our 
readers who have their farms fenced 
sheep tight, or will fence them, to start 
in with twenty-five, with a good ram 
ot any of the mutton breeds, or the 
merinos if his fancy runs in that direc- 
tion, and let them increase until they 
are a hundred, and then stop. There 
is no surer money made on the farm; 
but be sure in the first place that you 
get a flock of sound sheep; and if there 
is any suspicion of unsoundness, dis- 
pose of them after your first crop of 
lambs. 

There is no better natural sheep 
country anywhere than the rolling, 
well-drained lands of southern Iowa 
and Missouri; and when we get rid of 
our political sheepishness and acquire 
a good knowledge of the conditions un- 
der which sheep can be kept, these 
lands will be great sheep pastures. The 
foundations of agriculture are not go- 
ing to be destroyed by anything con- 
gress does or does not do. People will 
eat mutton provided they have the 
money to buy it. They will wear wool- 
en clothing when the price comes with- 
in their reach. The growing weed pest 
demands the presence of sheep. All 
that is needed is simply the know-how, 
which, in the sheep business, can be 
acquired only by experience. 





TOMATO VINES, BUT NO FRUIT. 


A southern Kansas correspondent 
writes: 


“My tomato vines do well, and the 
plants do not blast under the hot winds 
—but they bear no fruit. Is this due 
to the hot winds? I supposed so, but 
last summer the vines continued to 
bloom after the hot July winds all 
through August, September and Octo- 
ber, but they bore no fruit save a few 
little tomatoes, which would begin to 
rot at the blossom end before entirely 
ripe. Can you suggest a remedy for 
this situation?” 


Three things suggest themselves as 
possible causes. The soil is not suited 
to tomatoes, the seed was poor, or 
there are no insects for fertilizing the 
blossoms. Tomatoes require good, rich 
soil; any good corn soil is suited to 
tomatoes. The way to secure good 
seed is to order from a dealer whom 
you have learned to know is perfectly 
reliable. It appears to us that the most 
probable cause for these tomatoes not 
forming is that there is a lack of in- 
sects to fertilize the blossoms. Toma- 
toes grown in greenhouses in the win- 
ter are always fertilized by hand. We 
have several times seen gardeners with 
a camel’s hair brush and a little glass 
plate in their hand, going from one 
blossom to another, doing the work 
which is normally done by insects. 
Bees probably do much of the work of 
fertilizing tomatoes, and some of it is 
no doubt performed by myriads of lit- 
tle insects, about which we know very 
little. Of course, it may be that the 
dry winds have something to do with 
the fruit not forming, ®ut we think not, 
for this past season we raised excel- 
lent tomatees in Iowa, and there were 
several days of true Kansas hot winds. 
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The advertising of a public sale is 
one of the hardest problems the breed- 
er is called upon to solve. It is like- 
wise one of the most important, as the 
success of the sale depends almost 
entirely on the publicity given it, and 
hence, if not properly advertised, it is 
quite likely to mean a loss of a good 
many hundreds of dollars. It is a sub- 
ject which deserves more thought than 
is usually given it. 

Sale advertising which gets results 
is publicity which gives the prospect- 
ive customer so favorable an idea of 
the cattle to be sold, that he makes 
his arrangements, attends the sale, and 
becomes a bidder or customer. The 
first thing necessary to make a public 
sale a success is to have an offering 
that is sufficiently attractive to draw 
buyers, and the more attractive the 
offering, of course, the easier it is to 
get results from advertising. The 
man advertising the sale must have 
the goods or he can not expect to get 
good results. The cattle to be sold 
must be exactly as represented, and 
the descriptions must be conservative, 
under-rating rather than over-rating 
the cattle to be sold. It is much better 
to have a prospective customer come 
to a sale and find things better than 
he expected. 

Advertising of a public sale takes 
several different forms; the first step 
is the claiming of the date in the pa- 
pers in which you expect to advertise, 
the auctioneer having been selected 
first, and this date should be decided 
upon as far ahead as possible, as care- 
ful preparation is absolutely neces- 
sary to make a public sale a success. 
The first thing to consider is the sale 
catalogue, after the offering has once 
been decided upon. Much care should 
be taken in the preparation of the cat- 
alogue, and the breeder should see to 
it that it is not only attractive in the 
information it contains concerning the 
cattle to be sold, but likewise attract- 
ive in exterior appearance, with illus- 
trated photographs if possible, as the 
reproduction thereof adds to its value. 
Catalogues, in my judgment, should be 
sent only to those who request them, 
or to brother breeders and others that 


you know will be interested in the 
sale. The pedigrees should be accur- 
ately listed, and complete footnotes 


concerning the animals should be giv- 
en. One of the most important parts 
of the catalogue is the announcement. 
This announcement is the owner's 
word personal with regard to the of- 


fering. He should tell why he con- 
siders the cattle he is offering valu- 
able, and if there are any _ special 
points to make about certain animals 
or about he offering as a whole, they 
should be pointed out in this announce- 
ment. It should be a businesslike, to- 


the-point talk on the offering, and, like 
all advertising of the sale, should be 
conservative, giving facts that will be 
of interest concerning the cattle to be 
sold. Exaggeration should be care- 
fully avoided, and no statement should 


be made that the cattle in the sale 
will not back up. It is not the place 
to tell one’s troubles and grievances. 


The prospective buyer of your cattle 
reads the announcement because he 
wants real information concerning the 
offering therein, and particulars con- 
cerning the conduct of the sale. In 
proportion as it gives interesting facts 
with regard to the offering and the 
sale, it fulfills its mission. The whole 
cata.ogue should be printed on good 
paper, with a cover that will prove 
durable, as a sale catalogue must nec- 
essarily be handled a great deal. The 
cover should be attached so that it 
will not tear off easily. A photograph 
on the front cover generally adds 
much to the appearance thereof. 

Sale bills as well as the catalogue 
should be printed. They should be of 
good size, printed on paper that will 
withstand the weather, and the breed- 
er’s county and adjoining counties 
should be libera'ly placarded, as a 
good local crowd always adds much to 
the interest in a sale, and quite often 
the local crowd has been the means of 
its success. 





BY JOHN P. WALLACE 
Advertising Manager of Wallaces’ Farmer 


I have attended many sales where 
the farmers in the vicinity who had 
not been expected to take much inter- 
est in the sale were liberal buyers. In 
any event, it is well to have their sup- 
port and encouragement, as it is quite 


often an index to the standing of the | 


breeder in the community. The sale, 
too, is an education to them, as to the 
value of pure-bred cattle, and their 
profitableness to the breeder. We 
would therefore say, by all means cul- 
tivate the local crowd and get them 
interested. 

Even before the catalogue is under- 
taken, the mediums which you expect 
to use for advertising the sale should 
be selected. As indicated at the begin- 


ning of this paper, the date should be | 


claimed early, and the claiming of the 
date is generally taken by the paper 
to be an invitation to the field repre- 
sentative to call and arrange for the 
advertising. When you claim your 
date, it is therefore well, if it is not 
too far ahead ,to advise the publishers 
of the paper when you would like to 
have the representatives call. Gener- 
ally speaking, we believe a visit about 
four weeks before the date of the sale 
is the best time to have them look 
over the cattle, as we take it every 
breeder contemplating a sale will pre- 
pare his cattle with that end in view, 
sorting out the sale offering, and giv- 
ing them extra care, as may be neces- 
sary to get them in good condition for 
the sale. This is important, as sale 
cattle should be in good condition. We 
do not advocate overloading them with 
fat, but we do believe that they should 
show good, thrifty care. If they are 
not in good condition, the buyer is 
likely to draw the conclusion that they 
are the kind that will not get in con- 
dition readily. Feeding and careful 
grooming, particularly several weeks 
before the sale, is necessary to make 
the offering attractive, and all should 
be thoroughly halter broke. 

The mediums selected for the ad- 
vertising of the sale should be select- 
ed on their merits, and with reference 
to their circulation and standing in 
the territory from which you expect to 
draw buyers. You know the paper you 
like to read, and the papers your neigh- 
bors like to read, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that if you, a breeder of 
pure-bred cattle, like a paper, and do 
read it, that other breeders and farm- 
ers who would likely become ‘breed- 
ers of pure-bred cattle, also like to 
read such papers. Do not be fooled 
by big circulation claims. The field 
representative as a rule quotes the cir- 
culation which the business manager 
tells him. He does not know, for him- 
self, whether it is correct or not. The 
intelligent and successful advertiser in 
other lines has come to discriminate 
carefully as to circulation, paying 
careful attention to quality as well as 
to quantity. He wants to know, and 
does know, whether the circulation is 
built up on the merits of the paper or 
by giving fountain pens, spectacles, 
scissors, etc., as premiums with the 
paper, or by selling subscriptions in 
bulk at a low price to banks, lumber- 
men, merchants, etc. While premium 
and bulk of circulation may have 
value, he does not consider it anywhere 
near the vaiue of the circulation that 
is paid for by the individual farmer, 
who takes and pays for the paper be- 
cause he finds it of every-day help to 
him in his business. It is a well- 
recognized fact that a thing is gener- 
ally valued in proportion to its cost. 
If a farm paper costs you nothing, it 
is likely to be valued in proportion. If 
you pay your money in advance, it is 
because you want the paper, and be- 
cause you find the paper of redl help 
to you. You can set it down for acer- 
tainty that your advertising in this 
class of a paper will bring much bet- 
ter results than the cheaper circula- 
tion. It will reach the men who appre- 
ciate good blood and who are interest- 
ed; the men who are the most prosper- 
ous farmers in their community, and 
who have the means as well as the in- 
clination to buy. They are not the 
kind who expect to buy a $200 to $500 
bull for $50 or $75. 

It is high time that the man adver- 
tising a public sale looks to the qual- 


| 





ity of the circulation of the mediums 
he uses as well as to the quantity. A 
paper must have quality if it is to be 
permanently useful to the breeder in 
an advertising way. 

I have gone into the matter of cir- 
culation quite fully because I believe 
it is a matter that the live stock breed- 
er wants to look into more carefully 
than he has in the past. He is spend- 
ing his good money for advertising 
space, and he has a right to know 
whether the circulation of the medium 
used is built up on its merits or wheth- 
er it is circulation given away through 
banks, lumbermen, merchants, etc., or 
secured by giving fountain pens, scis- 
sors, spectacles, etc., as premiums with 
the paper, and thus paid for by the 
advetriser. The papers’ themselves 
tell their own story, and the breeder 
who selects the mediums he uses on 
the merits of the paper will not go far 
wrong. If the paper appeals to you, 
it is reasonable to suppose that it will 
appeal to your brother breeders, and 
if you know how the circulation is 
obtained, you can readily determine 
the value of the paper to you in ad- 
vertising your sale. 








After the mediums have been select- | 


ed, you should plan to use the cuts 
you have, if you have good cuts, in the 
various mediums. The field men who 
travel for the various papers are thor- 
oughly competent to prepare your copy 
—and generally do prepare the ad- 
vertising which appears for sales. If 
you have copy that you think would 


be advisable, ready to submit to the | 


field man on the occasion of his visit, 
it would be a good plan, as two heads 
are generally better than one, and be- 


twixt you and the field man, you can | 


get up an advertisement that will 
likely be more effective than either 
er one of you would get up independ- 
ent of each other. An advertisement 
—like the catalogue announcement— 
should be conservative, and it should 
underrate rather than over-rate the of- 
fering. It should point out the special 
attractions of the offering, and give a 
good general idea of its value. It 
should be just the kind of a talk that 
you would give a prospective custom- 
er who is asking you about the cattle 
you expect to sell, as advertising is 
simply talking to the thousands 
through the medium of the paper as 
you would talk to one man personally. 
The talk should really be the same, 
and it is used to point out the good 
points of your offering as you see 
them. Do not claim anything that the 
offering will not back up. Honesty in 
advertising, as in anything else, pays, 
and it is not only the best policy, but 
the only policy. The request for cat- 
alogue in the advertisement should be 
prominent. As previously stated, we 





believe it much the best to send cata- , 


logues only on request. 


The advertisement getS you in touch | 
with the buyer; your catalogue should | 


be so attractively prepared that it will 
add to the good opinion the asker has 


received through the reading of the | 


advertisement, ang lead him to attend 
the sale, or if he finds it impossible 
to attend the sale, to entrust bids tc 
your auctioneers, who often handie 
bids which mean much to the success 
of the sale. 


How to Get Results From Advertising a Public Sale | 


in individual merit and pedigree will 
of course stand much more advertig. 
ing than the offering of the Dlainer 
sort. Some sales are justified in using 
a total space of several pages for the 
advertising thereof, running a fy} or 
a half page two or more times, In 
half-page and full-page advertisements 
cuts should be used, as they add much 
to the attractiveness thereof. A thirg 
of a page, if the cut is small enough 
will often make an attractive adver. 
tisement. If the sale is held on Thurs. 
day or Friday, we believe that two ig. 
sues prior to the sale will be suff. 
cient; if it is held on Monday, Tues. 
day or Wednesday, we believe ag q 
rule it will pay to use three issues, 
depending on the class of buyers to 
whom you wish to appeal. The judg. 
ment of the field man who visits van 
generally good in this matter. If he 
is the right kind of a man—and we 
believe that most of the field men of 
the leading papers are thoroughly re. 
liable, honest and conscientious—he 
will tell you frankly what he thinks it 
will be profitable for you to use. 


Between the two of you, you can 
get at what would be the most profit. 
able. space. Take the field man into 
your confidence—you will find him to 
be a helpful adviser, and to take much 
interest in the success of your sale. 

Aside from the farm and stock pa- 
pers, you should use advertising space 
in your local papers, and frequently it 
will pay to use several local papers, 
They are generally interested in your 
success, and a moderate amount of 
money spent with them will often be 
a big help. In any event, you want 
their support, and it is worth cultivat- 
ing. 

Aside from the advertising in pa- 
pers, a personal invitation by letter 
or postal card, a postal card generally 
answering the purpose, to your old 
friends and patrons, and to prospect- 
ive patrons, is valuable. It should be 
in the nature of an invitation to at- 
tend the sale, and should give enough 
information with reference to the of- 
fering to give the man who receives 
it the desire to attend. Every breeder 
should keep a list of the people who 
have bought cattle of him at either 
private or public sale, and should also 
keep a list of the farmers and breeders 
interested in pure-bred cattle, that he 
meets. Such a mailing list at the time 
of a public sale will be of much value. 
Quite often the party receiving your 
invitation to attend the sale picks up 
his favorite farm paper and notes what 
the field representative has to say 
with regard to the offering, as well as 
what you have to say in the advertise- 
ment, and the two together create a 
desire to attend. 

As a final word with reference to 
advertising a public sale, we would im- 
press upon the breeder that he should 
make everything clear and plain with 
reference to the sale. The date, the 
place where it will be held, the railroad 
points where parties will be conveyed 
to and from the sale, the -towns at 
which you will entertain the crowd if 
at all, should be made prominent, and 
you should be specific with regard to 
the offering. If you are seiling forty- 
five head, say forty-five head, and tell 
how they are divided as to sex. If 
you have a dozen cows with caives at 
foot in the sale, make mention of this 
fact. Give just as full details as pos 





| sible in all particulars with reference 


Several good stock and farm papers | 


should be used in advertising the sale. 
No one paper reaches ali the good men 
who are likely to become customers, 
and two and often three mediums can 
be profitably used, depending on the 
quality and breeding of the offering. If 
the offering is more attractive to farm 
folks wanting to buy bulls to raise the 
best class of steers from, or is not 
likely to attract at a great distance, 
there is no use in spending money in 
advertising in papers that circulate 
too far away from the place of the 
sale. If the offering is unusually at- 
tractive in pedigree, and likewise in 
individual merit, and _ will 
breeders wherever they are, mediums 
that circulate quite a distance away 
from your territory can be used to 
profitable gdvantage. 

The space used should not be ex- 
travagant, nor should it be stingy. This 
depends on the quality of the offering 
also, An offering that appeals strongly 





to the sale. You will find the prospect- 
ive customer at your sale interested in 
all the facts you can give him with re 
gard to the offering. We would fur 
ther emphasize the importance of plan- 
ning months ahead of the sale; have 
everything in readiness for sale day, 
so that things will go off smoothly; 
have plenty of help to get the cattle 
in and out of the ring, as a quick, smap- 
py sale generally means the best sale. 
People never like to be kept waiting, 
and both the crowd and the auctioneer 
will appreciate promptness in carry- 
ing out the details on sale day. Aim 


; to make every sale you hold an ad- 
attract 


vertisement of yourself as a breeder cf 
good cattle. Treat your crowd well— 
make them welcome, give them good 
cattle—and they will be glad to come 
again. A satisfied crowd on sale day 
is one of the best advertisements @ 
breeder can have, and careful thought 
and preparation before sale day has 
much to do with it. 
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Getting Out the Manure 








There will be a great accumulation of 
‘arm-yard manure when spring opens 
- The great problem with live stock 
farmers will be how to get it out on 
the field without waste of fertilizing 
material. If the hauling is delayed un- 


ti] the 


removal will be postponed for obvious 


reasons, and there willbe great waste 
during the summer season. 

Fortunate is the’ man who can re- 
move it each daystdirect from the stable 
to the fields. Yet there will be times 
when this is not practicable, especial- 
jy during such severe weather as we 
have had this winter. 
is practicable, 


frost is out’of the ground, its | 





from it he gets the greatest benefit 
this year. He opens up the furrow for 
his turnips, puts the manure carefully 
in the bottom, then fills the furrow, 
makes a ridge, plants his turnips on 
the top if it, so that the roots will 
reach the manure by the time his tur- 
hips are taking the third leaf, or 
“pbrairding.” The New England or the 
southern farmer carefully saves the 
small amount of manure available, and 
applies it on the same principle, if not 


| in the same way, to his corn crop. 


Even when it | 
many. farmers hesitate | 


to haul manure out on the snow, fear- | 


jng that with the melting of the snow | 


The western farmer’ has an entirely 
different idea. He applies manure for 
the enrichment of the land. He has 
a great deal of it. Labor is scarce and 
high priced. His acreage is very 
large. He could not, if he tried, apply 
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THE EASY WAY TO DO TIT. 


there will be great waste of fertility. 
Under such conditions as have pre- 
vailed this winter in the central por- 
tion of the corn belt, and every winter 
in the northern portion, there is more 
or less waste, but far less waste than 
if allowed to remain in the yards dur- 
ing the summer season. Every ef- 
fort should therefore be made to get 
the manure out when the ground is 
still frozen, wherever practicable, and 
we are well aware that it is not always 
80. 

This method of applying manure is 
rank heterodoxy to many farmers in 
the Old Country and in our eastern 
states. Their method is to put it or 
compost it and have it thoroughly de- 
composed before applying it to the 








it the way the eastern farmer with a 
small amount and on a small acreage 
would do it, and do it logically and 
wisely. 

There is so much farm yard manure 
on the stock farm that the farmer must 
get it out whenever he can, and with 
the minimum of waste. Therefore he 
applies it to his pasture or meadow 
land. There is no time during the 
summer and during most of the winter 
—at least during the greater part of 
most winters—that he can not put it 
either one place or the other. If the 
grass in the meadow is too long, he 
can put it on the* pasture; and then, 
after he has removed his hay crop, he 
can put it on the meadow. In apply- 
ing it in either place it stimulates the 














ONE MAN WITH THE SPREADER DOES A BETTER JOB, BUT HAND WORK IS 
SOMETIMES NECESSARY IN THE ORCHARD. 


| 


soil. Under conditions such as pre- 


vail among the stock breeders of the 
te belt, this is utterly impracticable. 
here is too much of it, and the labor 
Cost is too great. When we come to 
ae ae the subject closely, these 
armers apply manure on an entirely 
diferent theory from that of western 


iarmers. The eastern and foreign 
ae manures the crop directly. 


— his manure is thoroughly de- 

ati and applied to the crop at 
€ ume when it can be of the great- 

est value. 

due to remain in the land. 

For example, the Irish farmer com- 


He allows the unused resi- | 


Posts his manure and applies it direct- | 


y is 
ly to his turnips or potatoes, because 


growth of grass. There is no waste, 
because the evaporation is altogether 
of water; and there is not enough ma- 
nure, unless he follows the old-fash- 
ioned way of putting it in piles and 
spreading it afterwards, to create fer- 
mentation and waste of ammonia. 

He plows under the manured pas- 
tures and puts them in corn. His the- 
ory is that he can not get land too rich 
for corn, because corn is a very gross 
feeder. He might get it too rich for 
oats, and cause lodging. He might get 
it too rich for spring wheat or barley. 
On rare occasions, he might get it too 
rich for winter wheat, but not often; 
and it is less likely because before he 
puts in his winter wheat he has ex- 





-hausted the rankness of it by. his crop 
of corn. ‘ 

If he is obliged to put out coarse 
manure, decomposition will take place 
on the land; and if he is obliged to 
plow it under after this decomposition 
has partially. taken place, the vege- 
table matter will tend to ‘mechanically 
improve the physical condition of a 
clay soil. If wise, he would not turn 
under a large amount of very coarse 
manure immediately if he intended to 
grow a crop of corn, because this 
might interfere with the capillary ac- 
tion of his soil in a dry season. We 
have known many a man to ruin his 
corn crop under these circumstances 
by too much manure; but there is no 
danger if he will allow the grass to 





take the rankness out of it and has 
allowed decomposition to proceed in 
the natural way. 

Therefore, we conclude that both 
the eastern farmer and the European 
farmer is following the right method 
for his conditions and circumstances; 
while the western farmer is carrying 
out a sound philosophy by applying it 
as we have indicated above, to his 
grass lands. The western farmer sim- 
ply could not follow the eastern meth- 
od; and it would be a mistake for the 
eastern farmer to adopt the western 
method under his conditions. We 
think it well for each reader to under- 
stand the philosophy underlying both 
methods, and act as conditions and 
circumstances require. 





No hill too steep 


No sand tec deep 


In power, size, equipment 
the Jackson gives you more 





Model “45”—Five-passenger; 45 H. P.; long stroke motor, 44x5% inches, 118 inch wheel 


base; full ellliptic Springs, front and rear; 34x4 


inch tires. Including 


equipment of top, windshield, gas tank, etc.—$1650 


Where, save in the Jackson “*45,’’ will you get full 45 horsepower, 118 inch 
wheelbase, 34x4 inch tires, full elliptic springs, top, windshield, gas 


tank, etc. —all for $1650? 


Compare the Jackson “‘45,’’ part for part, with any other car at $1650. 


See if you can buy in any other car of moderate price all the elements that 
make for efficiency, comfort, safety and satisfaction. 


Make the comparison actual, if you can. 


It will convince you that in power, size, equipment—the Jackson 


46 yn 99 


gives you an extraordinary $1650 worth of value. 


In the Jackson “*52’’—a full fifty horsepower motor, 124 inch wheélbase; 
36x4 inch tires and full elliptic springs—for $1800. 


In the Jackson “‘32’’—a full thirty horsepower motor, 32 inch wheels, 110 
inch wheelbase and full elliptic springs—for $1100. 


The Jackson always gives you more. 


Send a postal for illustrated catalogue and nearest dealer’s name. 
Send a postal for illustrated catalog 1 t deal 


Jackson Automobile Company 


1445 E. Main Street 


Jackson, Michigan 








No dealer can charge you 885 to 890 or more now for this 
No catalog house or mail order merchandiser can 


et its equal to offer you at 867.50 or up. 
ou can now keepall middlemen’s profit 50 000 
by getting from our factory one of our 9 


COLUMBUS 


Buggies—D I Fe EB S'T ditteren 


No better bugey, could be built—like this—at any price. 
of One Quality and One Price—exactly alike 


buggy. 


Every one now 


except you can have 4 choices of Auto-Seats, many choices 
skill, brains and expert work- 
manship that has made Columbus buggies famous goes into 
Your father knew that 
“Columbus” gtood for highest grade on a buggy even way 
It’s the same today. 


of colors. All the science 


this buggy. You know it. 
back 


@ quarter of a cent 
Don’t think o 


Pp 
Write a for our big illustrated Tortiatte paling 


facts, different and better than any catalog—FR. 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO.,2028 S. High St., Columbus, 0. 





u ‘0. 
f missing this saving from 817.50 up to $40 cas ; 
al 


—=Our Entire Factory Has Been 
Reorganized to Build You This Buggy 


By making and selling 50,000 of these Columbus 
buggies we are satisfied with only @1 profit on each. 
You save the rest. Money back if not satisfied. 
One Price BS ey a Direct 
One Quality 


to You 
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HOG CHOLERA : 


HOG CHOLERA positively prevented by feeding Ridgway’s Vaccine. 
$10,000 approved guarantee. 
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HOW SOILS ARE BUILT UP. or what we know as bottom land, 
: grass suitable to the soil is sown— 
Every farm boy ought to know ao, grasses, rushes—all of which, 


something about how soiis are made | 


fin the first place. 
allowed to believe that the earth is 
quite now as it came from the hands 
of the Creator. He should know bet- 
ter. He should know that the work of 
fitting the soil for the abode of man 
was a very, very long process, dating 


He should not be | 
| Minute organisms begin their work. 


back perhaps millions of years before | 


there was a man upon the face of the 
earth. The Good Book describes this 
process: how life began in the sea; 
how gradually grass began to grow, 
and plants, the plant yielding seed 
and the tree yielding fruit, each after 
its kind; the process covering five or 
six long periods (no one knows how 
long), until at last the earth was fit 
for the abode of man. Ever since the 
earth cooled off processes have been 
at work to fit it for the abode of man; 
and we can conceive it at one time to 
have been simply rock and water. The 


Almighty covered the rocks with moss, | 


which clung to it and began the work 
of disintegration. Then came lichens, 


| home of man. 





by spreading their leaves in the air, 
obtain carbon and add this to the soil. 


The soil is really alive; indeed, the 
livest kind of a thing. Some of these 





have a way of obtaining nitrogen from | 


the air, like the clovers. Others of 


them work up the vegetable matter, | 


and still others on other products. 
And so in a wonderful and mysterious 
way, which we are just beginning to 
understand in these later years, the 
soil was gradually prepared for the 
Thus we see that na- 
ture in her soil making operations is 
very careful about two things—first, 


to supply vegetable matter; second, to | 


supply nitrogen from the air—hence 
her wide use of the legumes. 

These soils, however they may be 
formed, differ greatly in the size of 
the soil particles. In gand the soil 
particles are coarse; in gravel much 
coarser. Hence soil of this kind re- 


| quires a great deal of water, for the 


then small trees dnd coarse grasses, | 


until the rocks were crumbled by 
frost, by heat, by growing plants or 
trees whose immense roots found their 
way into the crevices, prying off and 
actually splitting the rock. We did 
“ot intend to go back that far. 

Speaking broadly, there are three 
kinds of soils in the United States— 
one the non-glaciated soils, where the 
character of the soil is determined by 
the character of the rock from which 
it was formed. Where the rock was 
limestone, a rich soil was formed; 
where the rock was sandstone a thin- 
ner soil; where there was too much 
iron in the soil, a still less productive 
soil. 

In the glaciated sections the hills 
were planed down and the valleys 
filled up, and the soil picked up and 
carried by the glacier and deposited 
after the returning heat melted the 
ice. In the river of ice, really packed 
snow, a point was finally reached 
where the ice melted off as fast as it 
shoved down; for ice moves just like 
the river, but very, very slowly. Wher- 
ever it melted off, as fast as it was 
pushed down, a moraine was formed, 
in which there would be large deposits 
of rock and very likely lakes or lake- 
lets. The character of the soil so far 
as fertility is concerned would depend 
on the character of the soil carried 
by the glacier, and that will depend 
upon the source from or over which 
the glacier moved. Hence some glacia- 
tions are rich in every element of fer- 
tility; others lack phosphorus. 

Then we have all over the United 
States what are known as _ alluvial 
soils, which are made up of the wash 
from higher lands that have been de- 
posited in ancient lakes or along the 
beds of rivers. Usually the river or 
branch is the natural drain of the 
lake, and it is subject to high water 
and overflow. In this overflow the 
heavier particles in the muddy wa- 
ter are dropped at the first opportu- 
nity, and therefore near the bank of 
the river. Hence the land is always 
lower back next the hill than it is 
next the stream. 

In any case, whether in the non- 
glaciated, the glaciated or alluvial 
soils, plant growth followed, the plant 
growth being determined by the char- 
acter of the soil. The object of the 
plant growth was evidently to supply 
‘vegetable matter to these soils, which 
are from 90 to 95 per cent rock, ex- 
cept in peat beds, which are the re- 
mains of old lake beds. That’s the 
Treason why weeds grow so luxuriant- 
ly everywhere. That’s the reason why 
Zrass grows on the prairies. The tim- 
ber soils are supplied with vegetable 
matter by the falling leaves and the 
decay of dead trees. 

Then earth-worms take up their 
‘work and literaily eat the soil, pass- 
ing it throngh them, leaving it in casts 
above ground. Boys have often seen 
them. Darwin has told us how many 
years it takes the earth-worm to pass 
through the whole upper portion of the 
soil. We don’t remember how many; 
but that does not matter. Then the 
ground dwellers—mice, moles, shrews, 
squirrels, and sundry others—dig in 
this soil, incorporate the leaves and 
vegetable matter with the soil itself, 
and thus in the course of thousands 
of years build up soil on which man 
can live. 

In the alluvial soils, old lake beds, 





simple reason that water can exist in 
the soil only on the surface of the in- 
dividual grains, however small or 
large they may be. In other soils, for 
example the clays, the particles are 
very small, perhaps smallest in the 
volcanic ash soils. Hence these. soils 
have a greater water-holding capacity 
and will hold water in a dry time. 
Now we have not toid you all about 
soils—very little, in fact; but we wish 
our boys and girls to have some intel- 
ligent idea about it; or at least we 
wish to tell them how to obtain an in- 
telligent idea of how the soils on which 
the farmers must depend for a living 
in all time to come were made; how 
long and tedious was the process; how 
careful the great Soil Maker through 
au His agencies has been to add hu- 
mus material and nitrogen to the soil 


| through the long ages. 





DROP SIDING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In answer to your Iowa subscriber 


| who wishes to know about drop siding 


for a barn, will say that I had some 
siding on some of my own buildings 
and also others in the neighborhood, 
and would advise the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer not to use drop siding 
for weather boards, as it is very sel- 
dom that you can get them dry enough 
to keep them from shrinking after be- 
ing put on, and it does not take much 


shrinking to let in rain or snow. Snow | 


is worse than rain. The corners give 
out first because a very few put them 
on right. The corner boards should be 
put on first, and then the siding fitted 
up tightly, the same as in building a 
house; otherwise,as it is generally 
put on, with corner boards on top, the 
water will get in back of them, as the 
water will run in the grooves and will 
not dry out. I have a granary built 
in such a way only a few years ago, 
and the corners are badly decayed al- 
ready. 
ADOLPH KAPLER. 
Howard County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your information wanted 
as to six-inch fir drop siding, by your 
Iowa subscriber, will say that I built 
a barn in 1910, and used the same, 
and will say that it is good if the best 
quality of fir is procured. You should 
avoid short lengths, however, as where 
you have to nail so near the ends, you 
will split a good many boards. I 
would advise getting the best quality 


, of long Iengths, and have them put on 


by an experienced carpenter, and paint 
as soon as on the building. 
R. R. SMITH. 
Nebraska. 
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profits in farm 
soil is not fit, the 


an indifferent crop. 





A fit soil is mellow, 


Natural manures are 
are absent. | 
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protecting and adding 


LLWOOD FENCE 
is elastic, tough and 
springy. Horizontal 

wires twisted into steel 
cables with the diamond 
mesh or stay wires inter- 


He buys in large quantities and gets 
rates and gives you the benefit. 
the most for your money. 


Send for copy of “Ellweod Fonce 
News,” also book «How to Male the 
Farm Pay,” profusely Ulustrated, 
devoted to the interests of farmers 
and showing how fence may be em- 
ployed to enhance the earning power 
of the farm. Furnished free upon 
application. geles, Portiand, Seattie. 
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OIL fitness determines 


in the world will produce but 


dition is the most important 
soil fact, last and always. 


the innermost recesses with 


Fertility is maintained by watchfulness; 
by replacing the foods taken away by 
crops. Woven wire fence surrounds it, 


woven 
like a bridge truss— the 
strongest form of construc- 
tion known. 
galvanized, i:spected and 
guaranteed. 


Look for Ellwood Dealer in Your Place 


You will get from him 


F. Baackes, Viee Pres. & Gen. Sales Agt., 
ANERICAN STEEL & WIRK COMPANY, 
Chieago, 72 W. Adams St.. New York. 
80 Chureh St., Denver, 
Prodacts Co. San Francisco, Los An- 
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Do Big Week’s Washing in 10 Minutes —No Work 


Show this advertisement to your husband. It tells about the wonderful Meadows Power 


Washer and Wringer—the machine that 
without your working. i 
the Meadows starts in working. 


great big fly washing in 10 minutes— 


does a 
You simply fill the wash tub with dirty clothes, shut the lid down and 
It cleans thoroughly—works the soapsuds well into the 
clothes—drives out all dirt and grease—a whole tubful in 10 minutes. 


No cranks or hand- 


les to turn—machine starts washing as soon as you close lid. Handy foot lever works 
i i s—easy to empty dirty ith 


wringer. Tub tips forward on stout hinge 


POWER WASHER 


you can wash, blue, wring and 


hang 
— clothes out to dry in less than an 


our. Without working—without back- 
aches—no chance to catch cold, you 
don’t have to stand over a tub of steam- 
ing water, get heated up and then go out 
in the cold to put the clothes on the line. 
The Meadows Power Washeris strong, 
durable and compact. Can beset up close 
to the wall, runs on small power—has no 
complicated parts—easily operated and 
can’t harm the daintiest clothes! Your 
husband will gladly buy you a Meadows 
Power Washer when we tell him low 
price. If you write us foday for free cir- 
cular, we will make you a special offer. 














HARNESS 
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| 23 VEMHICLE CATALOG 


T Harness, Saddle And Vehicle Buyers Guide, Contains 
152 Pages, 1500 Illustrated Bargains, Goods That Are 


7 Custom 

DON'T WAIT OR FORGE? 

I ea 4a. You. One Ce 

Dollars Your Harness, le, Buggy. 
Is What 


Investigating When A Stamp Is All It 


Made, FROM THE FACTORY 


Write Us A Postal Right Now, The 

nt For A Postal Is All It Will Cost And Will Save You Many 
, Surrey, Spring Wagon And Farm Wagon Bills. 

We Can Save 


O THE CONSUMER 

Book Is 

ou And Ought to Be Worth 
ill Cost. 


Dept. 113 St. Jeseph, Missouri 
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The price for either of the three models—Touring, five-passenger: Torpedo, four-passenger; or Roadster, two-passenger—is 
$1600. Not a cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for top, Disco Self-Starter, Demountable 
rims, BIG tires, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual ignition system—and all things usually listed as extras are 
included. Write for illustration showing how the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


Beware of Unsafe 


\') Ron oy ae Or a 


Purchases 





Don’t buy an automobile that has been forced out-of-date by the advances of engineering 
progress. Such depreciation amounts to much more than does the effect of wear and service. 


Cars not strictly up-to-the-minute in design and equipment lose value more rapidly be- 


cause of that fact than from any other cause. 


The one notable exception to the average car, in the matter of simplicity, for instance, is 


Howard E. Coffin’s latest automobile—the 


New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 


It has such advanced features that you will find them in combina- 
tion on no other automobiles. 

It has approximately 1000 fewer parts than has the average Car. 

It is a quiet automobile. Every moving part is thoroughly dust proof. 

It has a Self-Starter that in thousands of tests proved to be 98 per 
cent efficient and which, for simplicity and efficiency, is typical of the 
rest of the car. 

The starter weighs but 4 1-2 pounds and has but 12 parts. 

There is nothing complicated. There is no great weight to tax the 
motor's power, to weight the tires and to invite the never failing troubles 
that are found in practically all other starters. 

There are no check valves to leak. 

You won't find as simple a car anywhere as in the HUDSON “33.” 
All parts are instantly accessible. 


When attention is required by any part of the car, it can be given 
without delay, extra cost or inconvenience. 

Every detail of equipment is complete. 

Easy riding springs, soft cushions, high grade upholstering, and lines 
which makes the car as graceful as a yacht. 

All Mr. Coffin’s earlier cars—there have been five and all famous 
too—have served as models for other makes. 

If you are thinking of some other car, the chances are it is modeled 
after one of Mr. Coffin’s earlier designs. His cars have always set 
the pace. That is why you run great risk in buying any other auto- 
mobile today. 

Think what you lose when, next year the thén current model of the 
car you now think well of is made to conform to the principles that are 


introduced in the HUDSON “33.” 


Same Price to All-Everywhere 





An important reason why you should prefer the Self-Starting 
HUDSON “33” is that it is not a “discount car.” 

Its price everywhere is the same price to everyone. The only 
difference in the price you pay and what is paid in Europe—hun- 
dreds are sold there—is the difference in the duty and the greater 
freight rate from Detroit. 

__ Dealers are not permitted to cut prices. They forfeit their 
right to sell HUDSON cars if they do. This means that your 
neighbor cannot buy for less than you can. It means that if you 
wish to sell after the car has given long service, and you want a 





new car, you can get a larger proportion of what you paid, because 
no one else has a car which cost him less. 

By maintaining the price everywhere, dealers can give a 
real service to their customers, impossible when a car is sold at a 
cut price. 

Think over this phase of the cut-price business before you buy. 
You will see the advantage of buying a car that is sold to all on 
exactly the same basis. 

Send for our big book, “HOW TO CHOOSE A MOTOR CAR.” 
It will help you to know values. It’s free. 


“See the Triangle on the Radiator” 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7251 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 122 


. 
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“Powerful Smalley” 
Coins Piles of Hard 
Dollars for the Silo Mint 8 


Makes silo-filling such an easy task that 
thousands have joined the great “two-crop 
movement.” 


Silo-filling is such a simple little job nowa- 
days with this new force-feed cutter that sev- 
eral thousands of the most successful farm- 
ers in America last year raised twecrops for 
their silos. Corn in the fall, and eats and peas 
in the spring for feeding after the summer 
pasturage dries up. 


With the Old-Fashioned Slat-Apron 
This Would Be a Hard Task! 


But with this cutter that feeds itself the job 
fs done in practically half the time it takes 
the slow slat-apron type of machine. 


“Powerful 


SMALLEY” 


Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter —“‘ Enormous 
You Cannot Afford to Be Without 
This Marvelous Cutter! : 
shoots silage to the top sakatbont silo Berane 
spacions 10-inch blower pipe. 
P. of Knives pro- 


‘erfect Cutting Arrangement 
duces silage that is eaten to the last scrap. 


No waste. 
1 steel 


25% heavier and stronger. 
strengthened where most needed. 
Lifetime service. 
» Hard-cil cups give perfect and automatic 
inbrication where most needed. Prolongs 
life of machine. 










in all parts. 


Free Book on 
and catalog egpines. Tells amazi 
silage profits. teed, Tite emasins uy ot 
} crop movement” and al! the time and 
labor saving “ CL SMA -" One 
book free to one address. Write todas, to besure 
you get your free copy. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2 Willow St., Manitowoc, Wis. 





Manufacturers of Ensilage, Alfalfa and 
Hand Feed Cu tion En 

es, Drag and Cireular 

iw peetines Chamasen 

Plows, Cob Grinders 

. and Feed Mills. 




















Ask your dealer 
what he thinks about 
Campbell’s Varnish Stain 


Get his candid opinion of its worth. He 
will say CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN is 
the most reliable, effective “quality” Varnish 
Stain ever made. Simply brushed on any wood, it 
creates a permanent transformation. 
Hardens with almost a “piano” finish. Farni- 
ture, ills, panels, etc.,“‘all made new 
in a jiffy.” 

**There is nothing like it.’’ 
NOTICE If your .Goater ae not 
ecieahe eters 
you (posi a sample 

CAMPBELLS. VARNISH STAIN 
(enough t one large char’ 





© fmish on 

including = brush for2Sec. 
State plainly color w: : 

(Made in Light and Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Green, Cherry. Rosewood, 
Natural.Ground Color, Walnut,Gloss 
Bleck, White Enamel, Fiat Black, 

etc., 





(Department J ) 
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CARPENTER-MORTON CO., BOSTON 








NO TIRESOME PEDALING.or run- 
ning alongside needed to start 
THE HARLEY-DAVIDSON. 

The new Free Wheel Control! permits 
starting like an auto. The Ful-Floteing 
seat (another exclusive feature) does awa 
with all bumps and jolts due to roug! 
roads. Send for booklet. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
#6 A Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











LUNG WORMS IN PIGS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a sow which farrowed 
seven pigs the 10th day of last Sep- 
tember. The sow is in poor flesh, and 
will eat only enough to keep her alive. 
The pigs have done well till lately, 
but now refuse to eat much. They 
have a kind of choking cough. Last 
week one of them coughed up a worm 
about ten inches long. I give them 
all the corn they will clean up and a 
thin slop of shorts. I can get oil meal 
at $1.75. Shorts cost me $1.60. Ihave 
no hay. The old sow will not eat 
more than five ears of corn twice a 
day. What is wrong with these pigs?” 

In the first place, these pigs are evi- 
dently troubled with lung worms. Lung 
worms cause a most distressing cough. 
The ordinary lung worm is only about 
an inch long, however. A worm ten 
inches long is often found in the in- 
testines, and passes out with the ma- 
nure. Both the intestinal and the lung 
worms cause coughing, however. 

A worm remedy recommended by 
Doctor Peters, of the Illinois State 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners, 
as excellent for both the lung and the 
intestinal worms, is the following: 

Mix one ounce of coal tar creosote 
with ninety-nine ounces of water. Give 
one ounce of this in a thin slop the 
first thing in the morning, for each 250 
pound pig. Repeat again the second 
morning. 

Just what the trouble is with the 
sow we would not undertake to say. 
Possibly it is worms either of the in- 
testines or the lungs. Possibly she 
has not been fed a balanced ration, or 
for some reason she may be in a run- 
down condition generally. We suggest 
that this correspondent read the article 
on page 3 of our issue of January 12th 
on coal, lye and ground bone for hogs. 
The tonic given in this article has of- 
ten been used with good success for 
run-down pigs. 

Perhaps the main trouble with these 
pigs is that they have fot been getting 
enough muscle-building material. In 
addition to the thin slop, we suggest 
that about one part of oil meal to each 


six parts of corn be fed. 


-——,~ 





| much stock can 








DRILLING ON CORN STALK 
GROUND. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the method in 
using a drill on corn stalk ground.” 

We presume our correspondent is in- 
tending to seed to spring grain. If so, 
we would cut the stalks and leave them 
lying on the surface, unless the corn 
has been infected with the ear rot of 
corn, in which case we would rake and 
burn them. Before using the drill, 
disk the land thoroughly, for the pur- 
pose of conserving moisture, and for 
the purpose of leveling it and prepar- 
ing a seed bed for the grain. Then 
drill in the grain, aiming to get the 
seed planted on the firm ground just 
below the portion that has been disked. 
This would be down about two or three 
inches, which is not too deep for oats 
or wheat, unless the ground is very wet 
and cold, in which case the covering 
should be shallower. 





GASOLINE ENGINES FOR 
PUMPING. 


An Iowa subscriber’ asks whether 
the gasoline engine is thoroughly sat- 
isfactory for pumping water. He is 
evidently comparing it in his mind 
with a windmill. On farms located in 
a section of the country where the 
wind is fairly reliable and on which 
no considerable amount of water is 
needed, the windmill wiil usually keep 
a sufficient supply on hand, especially 
if a tank of considerable size is pro- 
vided. But farmers who have very 
much stock and consequently use con- 
siderable water each day, are in con- 
stantly increasing numbers making 
use of the gasoline engine for pump- 
ing purposes. No farmer who keeps 
afford to take any 
chances of being out of water even 
for a day. With the improvements of 
the past four or five years, gasoline 
engines are now very cheap, are very 
economical to operate, and are about 
as simple and reliable as any such 
machinery can be. When the windmill 
is in a state of first-class repair, and 
when the wind blows regularly, there 
is probably no cheaper way of pump- 
ing water, but take it one month with 
another, and one year with another, 
the experience of practical farmers 
seems to favor very strongly the use 


of the gasoline engine for this pur- 
pose. They are being installed by 
many who have windmills in use. 

The gasoline engine is now consid- 
ered as a part of the standard equip- 
ment of the well organized general 
farm. 





POTATOES IN MAINE. 


Aroostook county, Maine, is one of 
the greatest potato growing sections 
in the country. Seventy-five thousand 
acres were in potatoes last year and 
the average yield was about 225 bush- 
els per acre. The best potatoes are 
grown on clover sod which has been 
fertilized with 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
of a fertilizer containing about 5 per 
cent of ammonia, 7 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 10 per cent of potash. 
The fertilizer cost runs as high as 
$30.00 or $40.00 per acre. Of course, 
great pains are taken to give the best 
cultivation and to spray for bugs and 
blights. Some of the best growers 
spend a total of more than $60.00 on 
each acre of potatoes. Some of our 
corn belt farmers who get 80 or 100 
bushels per acre may find something 
in the methods of the Aroostook 
county farmers worth studying. The 
Aroostook county soil is said to be 
quite similar in composition to that 
of Iowa. 





SWEET CLOVER. 


A South Dakota’ correspondent 
writes: 

“Which is better for hay, the white 
or yellow blossomed sweet clover? 
How many times-a year will it stand 
cutting? Will it stand heavy pastur- 
ing?” 

All readers who are interested in 
sweet clover for hay should turn to an 
article on page 28 of our issue of Jan- 
uary 12th, by Mr. Coverdale. He gives 
the result of his experiments with 
sweet clover during the last three or 
four years. There is a difference of 
opinion as to which is better, the yel- 
low or white blossomed sweet clover. 
Some prefer the white because it 
grows ranker. Others prefer the yel- 
low because the stems are finer and 





leafier, and because it is two or three | 


weeks earlier than the white sweet 
clover. No one as yet has had enough 
experience to say definitely which is 
the better of the two varieties. Sweet 
clover is usually cut but once a year 
for hay. If cut early, though, before 


ond crop. Sweet clover ig not like a} 
falfa, sending up crown shoots as s00e 
as cut. Sweet clover must be cut rath. 
er high if it is to start a vigorous geo, 
ond growth. a 

Sweet clover should be 
heavily. This is especially so early j 
the season. The object is to prevent 
the stalks from growing too rank a 
woody. The fresh, green shoots ar 
relished by all kinds of stock. The 
woody shoots are not well liked unti 
cured for hay. Sweet clover will stang 
hard pasturing, but not close pastur. 
ing. It should never be pastured closer 
than four inches from the surface of 
the ground. 


Pastured 





INFORMATION WANTED, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will try to describe a trouble that 
I have been having with my cattle 
The veterinarians here seem to be at 
a loss to know the cause of the trouble 
If any of your readers have had any 
similar trouble and can give any cange 
for it, I would like to hear from them 
through your paper. My cattle seem 
to have a hemorrhage of the bowels, 
They pass quantities of blood with the 
manure. The biood is not mixed with 
the droppinsg, but comes just after 
It doesn’t seem to affect their appe. 
tites in the least. If anything, they 
eat more while affected. They seem 
to crave salt. Their bowels are neith- 
er too loose nor bound up. They do 
not seem to feel sick, but lose so much 
blood that they are reduced in flesh 
very rapidly in severe cases. I had 
the same trouble last year with a 
bunch of fat cattle that had been on 
feed about sixty days. The feed in 
both cases up to the time they were 
affected had been corn fodder with 
the corn on, snapped corn and straw, 
No musty or moldy feeds of any kind. 
I would have thought that the feed 
might have had something to do with 
it, but cattle that were fed under en- 
tirely different conditions were affect- 
ed in the same way, although not so 
badly. 

H. D. NOLL. 
Clay County, Iowa. 





Remarks: We do not understand 
the cause of this trouble, but suggest 
that if our correspondent feeds a 
pound or two of oil meal daily to his 
cattle and substitutes part of the corm 


many of the blooms are out, and if it | fodder with clover hay he will prob- 


is cut high it will furnish a fair sec- 


ably avoid much of the trouble. 
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Paint your barn this Spring 
You put enough money and labor into your barn to 
make it worth taking care of. Taking care of a barn is 
the simplest thing in the world; one of the best things 
to do to take care of a barn is to paint it; the better 
the paint you use, the longer it “‘takes care.”’ 


Standby Barn Paint 


is what you want for the sake of your buildings, your pocketbook and 


your pride. 


We’re so sure that it’s the best paint for you we are willing 


to send you a free sample of it; when you have tried it, you’ll say yourself 
that it’s the paint you want for your buildings—it comes in seven colors. 


Thousands of farmers have found by experience that our 


Special Red Standby Barn Paint gives the best 


results. 


That’s why we select a red sample to give you free. 


All Standby Barn Paint is made according to the best formula we 


have ever found in our sixty-seven years of paint-making. 


Our Wagon 


Paint—in six colors—is a splendid paint for your wagons and implements. 


If your dealer can’t give a 
n. 


Barn Paint, we ca 


ou a free sample of Standby 
rite to us and ask for it. 


Wadsworth-Howland Company 


237 North Carpenter Street, Chicago 
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SHORT FEEDING. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 
“How much feed will it take to feed 
r for two months, the steer to 
eigh 1,000 pounds at the start of the 
weigh “veriod? The feeds available 
—., shocked corn, clover and 
are a hay, straw, cottonseed meal 
—_ ‘It. How much of these feeds 
nd Sa" ake to carry a load of 1,000- 
genld & te or ul 2 Will i 

und steers for ninety days? t 
hurt cattle to put them on full feed 
at once? I know a feeder who does 
this, and says it is the best way to do. 
How many 175-pound hogs can feed 
after a load of cattle and make good 
gains without extra corn? 

The average 1,000-pound short-fed 

er when on full feed will eat in the 
neighborhood of twenty-four pounds 
of corn daily, in adition to three or 
four pounds of cottonseed meal and 
six or seven pounds of hay. Of course 
we can not tell exactly how much our 
correspondent’s steers will consume. 
We are not prophets, and we do not 
know how fat these steers are to start 
with, As a rough estimate we would 
expect them to consume an average 
daily of a little over twenty pounds 
of corn, between three and a half and 
four pounds of cottonseed meal, and 
eight or ten pounds of roughage. In 
other words, twenty steers fed ninety 
days would eat about 700 bushels of 
corn, three and one-half tons of cot- 
tonseed meal, and nine tons of rough- 
age. Short-fed steers must be put on 
feed quickly. We do not know just 
what these steers are getting now, but 
in case they are getting several 
pounds of corn and a little cottonseed 
meal daily, we suggest that our cor- 
respondent increase the ration within 
the next three or four days till each 
steer is getting an average ration of 
about eight pounds of corn and a 
pound of cottonseed meal. The corn 
might then be increased at the rate 
of one-half to one pound daily, and 
the cottonseed meal by a fourth of a 
pound every other day, till, within ten 
days, they will be getting about four- 
teen pounds of corn and two and one- 
half pounds of cottonseed meal. Get- 
ting cattle on feed should not be done 
by rule, but by common sense. The 
cattle themselves should be the guide. 

At the end of the first month the 
feed should be further increased till 
each steer is consuming about twenty 
pounds of corn and four pounds of 
cottonseed meal. The idea in short 
feeding steers is to push as much 
-zrain as possible into them, the quan- 
tity of roughage fed being limited with 
this in mind. 

Short-fed steers getting shelled or 
ear corn and cottonseed meal should, 
when on full feed, furnish nearly 
enough corn in the droppings for one 
175-pound hog to the steer. Some 
feeders allow two or three hogs to the 
steer and feed corn in addition. 


a stee 


gte 





SELF FEEDERS FOR STEERS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 





pounds of oil meal and 13.5 pounds of 
clover hay, while the self-fed steers 
ate an average daily of 21.5 pounds of 
ground corn, 3.1 pounds of oil meal, 
and 12.8 pounds of chaffed clover hay. 

We do not think that this one ex- 
periment conclusively proves that it 
is advisable always to use the self 
feeder. It indicates that it can some- 
times be used to good advantage. It 
should never be used until cattle have 
been brought up to a full feed, ana 
when it is used the feeder should look 
at his steers at least once daily, notic- 
ing the character of their droppings 
and any signs of discontent among 
them. We have no doubt that in this 
experiment the success of the self- 
fed steers was to some extent due to 
the fact that chaffed clover was mixed 
with the ground corn, and thus pre- 
vented the steers from over-eating, as 


they might possibly have done if the | 


corn had been before them unmixed. 


The safest pian for the inexperienced | 


feeder is to feed his cattle twice daily 
rather than depend on the self-feeder. 





FEEDING CALVES TILL GRASS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I have ten steer calves. Three of 
them were weaned about December 
lst, and the rest are ready to wean 
now. I have good clover hay for 
roughage. Alfalfa costs about $25 per 
ton. Please give me a ration that will 
bring these calves up to grass in good 
shape and as cheap as possible. Corn 
and cob meal is 60 cents per bushel, 
bran $28 to $30 per ton, and oil meal 
$45 per ton.” 

Since our correspondent has good 
clover hay on hand, he can do nothing 
better than to allow these calves all 
they want of it for roughage. Corn 
should be the main grain fed. We 
would prefer ear corn, shelled corn, or 
corn meal to the corn and cob meal for 
calves. Of the feeds available at the 
prices mentioned, a mixture of six or 
seven parts of corn to one of oil meal 
makes an excellent ration for calves. 
The bran is too expensive to be fed in 
large amounts, but might be given 
from time to time for the sake of pala- 
tability and variety. Enough of the 
oil meal and corn mixture should be 
given to keep the calves in the shape 
desired. Probably three or four pounds 
daily will bring them along in very 
fair condition. 





WHAT ARE FARM FIXTURES? 


At this season of the year, when 
buyers of farms are getting ready to 
take possession, we receive a number 
of inquiries concerning farm fixtures, 
that is, things which properly go with 
the land. No definite rules are laid 
down in the laws of any of the states 
which will enable the buyer and seller 
to determine whether some specific 
article properly goes with the land or 
is personal property, and therefore 
may be removed by the seller. The 


| following we take from the book, “Law 


“Do you get better feeding results | 
by feeding corn to steers in bunks | 


twice daily in. amounts just large 


| 
| 


enough so that they clean it up, or is | 
it better to keep the bunks full all the | 


time?” 
We don’t like self feeders on gen- 
eral principles, one of the main rea- 


sons being that with the self feeder | 


the feeder is not so likely to watch his 
cattle carefully. Cattle that have be- 
fore them all the corn they will eat 
at all times are more likely to go off 
feed than if they are fed just what 
they will clean ap twice daily. Theo- 
retically, we would expect self-fed cat- 
tle to waste more feed. 

An Illinois 
hand feeding with self feeding. The 
hand-fed steers were given all the 
ground corn, oil meal and clover hay 
they would clean up twice daily. The 
grain and hay was given separately. 
For the self-fed steers the hay was 
chafied and mixed with the ground 
Corn and oil meal and put in a place 
where the steers could get at it when- 
ever they wanted to. The result of 
this experiment was that the self-fed 
— gained 3.3 pounds daily, while 

€ hand-fed steers gained only three 
pounds. The grain required for a 
Pound of gain was almost the same in 

th cases, the self-fed steers requir- 

& /.43 pounds for each pound of gain 
Put on, and the hand-fed steers 7.37 
Pounds. These steers were three- 
The 
steers ate an average daily 


year-olds f 
hand-ted ed for ninety days. 


of 19,1 


for the American Farmer” (a book, by 
the way, which ought to be in the 
hands of each one of our readers, and 
which can be had through this office 
for $1.60): 

“A fixture, in the law of real prop- 
erty, is a piece of personal property 
so affixed to land as to become a part 
of the real estate. In general, that 
which can be removed without injury, 
and especially without even disfigur- 
ing, is not a fixture. As a general 
thing, an actual physical annexation 
and attachment to the realty is essen- 
tial to convert a personal chattle into 
a fixture. There is no universal test 


| whereby the character of what is 


experiment compared | 





claimed to be a fixture can be abstract- 
ly determined. Neither the mode of 
annexation nor the manner of use is 
in all cases conclusive. It must usu- 
ally depend upon the understanding 
expressed or pacit of the parties con- 
cerned. A rule which, perhaps, comes 
nearer than any other to being of gen- 
eral application is, that to constitute 
a fixture it is essential that the chattel 
be annexed to the freehold and also 
from an inspection of the property in 
the light of the character of the an- 
nexation, the nature, adaptation and 
usage of the annexed chattel and of 
the structure to which it was annexed 
at the time the annexation was made 
and of the relation to the proprty of 
him who made it that it should clearly 
appear ‘that a permanent accession to 
the freehold- was intended. ~ Things 
may be fixtures, although not fastened 


pounds of ground corn, 2.9 | in any way, as where they are parts 


UTR ORO PTET OREO RS ORUSROREYSJEREOE sen 


- a range which it set in brick work goes | 


of permanent buildings, as, for in- | 
stance, doors, window sashes, and | 
blinds merely hung and capable of be- | board of education has made Professor 
ing lifted bodily from their hinges.” | R. K. Bliss the acting head of the ex- 

The lowa courts have held that rails | tension department, taking the place 
cut from timber growing on the land | made vacant by Professor Holden re- 
and which are piled up on the land are | signing. Professor Bliss is fully cap- 
not a part of the real estate and do | able of carrying on this work in the 
not go with the land, but if they have | spirit in which Professor Holden has 
been laid into the fence they become | directed it. He is a competent, high- 
a@ part of the real estate and go with | minded, clear-cut young man whose 
it, even though there are no stakes | sole ambition is to be of service to the 
fastening the fence to the ground. A | agriculture of Iowa. The board of ed- 
stove is not considered a fixture, but | ucation will hunt a long time before it 
finds a man who is so capable as Pro- 
fessor Bliss for this work. 


short courses have been held, will be 
very glad, indeed, to know that the 


with the land. The courts seem to be | 
governed by the intention of the land 
owner. For example, in Iowa it has 
been held that fencing materials that 
have been used on the farm for a fence 
and that have been taken down tem- 
porarily are still a part of the land and | 
should go with it. But if it was shown | 
that a fence was torn down with no in- | 
tention of using the material again for 
a similar purpose, they would. probably 
cease to be considered as permanent 
fixtures and would not pass with the 
land. 





IOWA DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


During the short course last month 
at Ames, a number of the leading 
draft horse breeders of Iowa got to- 
gether and formed an association. The 
start is most promising. We are glad 
to see that an effort is being made to 
especially interest the farmer breed- 
ers owning but a few brood mares. 
At the first meeting, the following of- 
ficers were elected: G. W. Grigsby, 
of Madrid, president; C. B. Dannen, 
of Melbourne, vice-president; Howard 
Vaughn, of Marion, secretary; Martin 
Nelson, of Cambridge, treasurer. All 
inquiries regarding the association 
should be addressed to Howard 





PROFESSOR BLISS PROMOTED. 


The farmers of Iowa who have been 
in touch with the extension work of 
the Iowa Agricultural College, and | 





those who live in neighborhoods where Vaughn, at Marion. 
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Crop Now | 


The best kind of crop insurance is to test your seed 
corn and be sure that every kernel will germinate. It’s 
either guess or test and testing is cheaper and surer. 
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Throw out weak and dead ears and then you know the Se itl ase 
inder will produce stalks. ) 
Holden’s Ideal Corn $10 OO O O O 
Tester ’ 
Tests by the only method that is uni- More Corn Profit 


formly successful. Shows up the weak 
and dead ears every time and by prevent- 
ing your planting these land wasters it 
brings you enough extra profit on one 
acre to pay for the tester, This tester haa 
raised corn planting from agamble to an 
absolute science. Stops waste of time 


Will be made this year by.a number of progressiv 
corn growers whoare going to increase their core, 
crop by pieating seed strong seed tested in the Hol- 
den Ideal Corn Tester. Are you going to join these 
Progressive eorn ote 9 Are you going to increase 
your yield and get part of the $1,000,000? 
If — pomay! Ln} A yielding less ee 80 ie an 
acre y' re more and can get it. 
your corn with Holden’s Ideal Tester. - bes: 






and money cultivating land that pro- You Make $1.00 A Minute 


duces nothing. 


Twenty minutes work will test more than enough 
corn to plant an acre and increase your yield 40 
bushels which at 50 centsa bushel youcan sell for 
$20. Do you know of any other kind of farm work 
that will pay you $1 a minute for your time? Hok 
den’s Ideal Corn Tester isa big money maker for 
you and should be on your farm before you plant 
corn this spring. 


It’s JustLike Getting Several 
Acres More Land Free. 


You farmers who are raising 40 bushels of corn per acre can 
double this crop by planting seed corn tested in Holden’s Ideal. 
You can raise on one acre the same or more corn than now requires 
twoacres. In other words the tester gives you the same results as 
though you bought twice as much land as you now own. Only the 
Tester doesn’t cost anything like as much as an acre of land, and you 
don’t have the extra labor of cultivating the additional land, The same 
amount of land, the same cultivation, but TWICE THE PROFITS. 


Get Our Corn Book Free. 


This is not a catalog. It’s a book of valuable Corn Facts written by 
anexpert. Tells how to prepare seed bed, how deep and how thick 
to plant, how to cultivate, how to breed for prize-winning corn. Itis 
a book of complete information forthe farmer who wants to make 
more money from his corn lands. Coztains 15 plates. This is a copy- 
righted book and is worth $1 of any farmer’s money. We'll gend it 
free together with particulars of Holden’s Ideal Tester, the biggest 
farm money-maker ever invented. Send a postal or letter today. 


National Seed Tester Co. 
1121 Walnut St. Des Moines, Ia. 



































“It’s Just as Easy” 
“Gana. 


PIKE *zouinc° GATE 


Rolls along the fence line, therefore requires no 
swing room and is not affected by snow or wind. 
Hung at both ends and cannot sag or get-out-of-order. 
Send for illustrated list of Pike Automatic and Swing 
Gates for every purpose, 


The Automatic Gate Sold With 
A Money-Back Guarantee 


The best ible guarantee is your money 
back if you don’t like it. That is exactly our 
guarantee on the Pike Automatic Rolling Gate. 

Big money in selling Pike Automatic Gates 
and Fixtures. We want one live agent in every 
community. If you are the man ite quick— 
it’s a snap. 
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| PROTECTION OF BOTTOM LANDS FROM OVERFLOW 











it is a well-known fact that the nat- 
ural watercourses which carry the 
rainfall and afford drainage for the 
soils of lowa are quite crooked and 
tortuous in their courses. They usu- 
ally flow about two miles in their wind- 
ing beds to make one mile in a direct 
line. Nature has so adjusted their 
channels to size and slope that they 
are usually sufficient to carry little 
more than the mean rainfall that flows 
to them from their drainage basins. 


A period of greater fall than this 
Over taxes the capacity of the natural 
channel and results in the surplus wa- 
ters overfiowing the banks and sub- 
merging the adjoining bottom lands. 
The result is the same whether the 
storm is of limited duration but great 
intensity of downpour, as, for instance, 
a fall of two inches an hour, a cloud- 
burst as they are frequently cailed, 
which sometimes happens in our sum- 
mer yyy or a more steady 
rain of two or three days’ duration 
over the entire basin drained by the 
river. The principal difference in the 
effect of the two floods on the larger 
streams being that the thunderstorm, 
covering usually a limited area, pro- 
@uces a flood wave in the stream that 
lasts from a few hours to a day, while 
the general rain fills all the tributary 
streams at once, and, each discharging 
its flood into the main stream, pro- 
duces a flood of much greater dura- 
tion, lasting perhaps a week, though 
possibly reaching no greater height 
than the summer wave. 

The loss to the farmer owning the 
lands that are submerged may or may 
not be the same in either case, depend- 
ing much on the season of the year 
when the flood comes. Should it occur 
in June, when the grain and hay crops 
are maturing, it is almost a certainty 
that these crops reached by the flood | 
will be totally lost, while corn that is 
then being cultivated may survive if 
the flood lasts but a short time and is 
followed by cool, cloudy weather. But 
if the land is submerged for some days 
it not only destroys the crop then on 
the land, but also frequently renders 
the land almost worthless for crop 
purposes that season, as it is usually 
saturated with water and covered with 
a blanket of silt that has a tendency to 
bake in the sun and become cloddy and 
hard to work. These bottom lands, 
however, are usually the most fertile 
and enduring soils we have, and are 
the most valuable if the periodic over- 
flows are controlied, so that they can 
be cultivated at the proper season and 
the crop best suited to that variety of 
soil can be grown. 

Im the early years of the state’s his- 
tery, when lands were cheap and 
money dear, and only expensive meth- 
ods of doing work were available, it 
did not pay to reclaim these wet lands 
on a large scale. But with the change 
in conditions, with land and products 
high and money cheap, and greatly im- 
proved Machinery to do the work, in 
most cases it now pays a good profit 
on the investment. Theoretically, I 
Goubt if there is an acre of bottom 
land in Iowa that can not be protected 
from overfiow, or drained if the proper 
method is followed. 

it is in choosing the best method for - 
each locality that the success or fail- 
ure of the enterprise is largely deter- 
mined. Sometimes the stream is a 
small affair, draining perhaps a thou- 
sand acres. The only treatment re- 
quired ts the construction of a straight 
ditch and the placing of the excavated 
earth on the banks on either side, or 
the laying, maybe, of a few thousand 
feet of tile. Such cases are usually 
handied by private enterprises. But 
on the principal river systems of the 
state the work is of a much more ex- 
tensive character. The stream often 
beirg one hundred or more miles in 
length, and passing in its course 
through several counties. In such 
cases the land owners in each or all 
counties have the right to join in one 
general system of stream regulation if ] 
they so elect; but this is rarely done. 
fn most instances the several counties 
act independently of each other, there 
being no provision for state supervi- 
6ion in such cases. The result is that 
the work is carried on by mecemeal, 
as it were, some counties taking up 
the work months or years before an ad- 





feining county acts. 
The drainage jews of the state afford 


BY SETH DEAN, MILLS COUNTY, IOWA. 


ample authority for carrying out any 
plan that promises a reasonable meas- 
ure of success; that is, if the cost of 
the work is within the bounds of a 
profitable investment for the land own- 
ers. This must be determined by not 
only the increased value per acre when 
made productive, but also the yearly 
value of the increased production of 
crops of the more valuable kind, as, 
for instance, the substitution of the 
tame grasses, or corn and grain, for 
the present wild grass, weeds and 
brush. 

The process necessary to set the 
legal machinery in operation is a peti- 
tion signed by interested parties own- 
ing land within the proposed district, 
asking the board of supervisors to as- 
sume jurisdiction of the work and have 
it done as a public enterprise. A bond 






engineers in time past is the construc 
tion of a system of parallel levees or 
dikes built on the banks of the stream, 
and following the general course of the 
channel. If built of proper size and 
height, they will confine the flood water 
within the limit of the diked area, but 
will raise the height of the water in 
this channel above what it previously 
was, and the engineer must make am- 
ple allowance for this increased 
height in proportioning the height and 
distance apart of his levees. Under 
this system little or no attempt is usu- 
ally made to regulate or improve the 
old channel further perhaps than the 
removal of drift, and the cutting of 
overhanging trees in places. As the 
owner is still left in possession of and 
can use the land between the levees 
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to the same extent after they are built 
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CROSS SECTION AT THE UPPER END OF THE DITCH. 


must accompany the petition to insure 
the payment of the expense of an in- 
vestigation and report on the project 
by an engineer, who is appointed a 
commissioner to report the best plan 
of improvement under the circum- 
stances. Sometimes the scope of the 
examination required of the engineer 
is the simple matter of measuring the 
length of the proposed improvement 
and figuring the probable cost. But in- 
stances frequently occur in the larger 
projects where the river channel is 
from ten to forty miles in length and 
the territory to be taxed running into 





that he could before, there would seem 
to be no good reason for paying him 
damages for the right-of-way for more 
land than was required for the levees 
and the pits from which the earth is 
taken to make them, if the overflowed 
land is released from drainage taxes 
since it is not benefited. The principal 
advantage of this system of protection 
is that work may be commenced at 
any convenient point along the stream 
where the water can be collected into 
the proposed flood channel. It may 
be carried on in either direction up or 
down stream, and in sections of al- 
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CROsS SECTION AT POINT JUST BELOW RAILROAD. 


thousands of acres. Where the pro- 
jected improvement will affect various 
interests and utilities, both public and 
private, such as public schools, possible 
water supplies or sewer systems of 
towns, water powers used for manu- 
facturing or other purposes, as well as 
farm lands within theedistrict. 

To protect the lands from overflow, 
two methods are generally open to the 
engineer, both having their advantages 
as well as their limitations, and both 
systems having the approval of engi- 
neers of authority and experience. One 
method much used by the government 





most any length desired. 

The levees should be so located that 
they follow the general line of flood 
flow without trying to follow all the 
sharp bends and irregularities of the 
stream, and should be far enough from 
the banks to insure permanency. The 
required width of channel room and 
levee right-of-way for this plan will 
usually be from three to five times 
that required for straightening the 
stream. In general, the dikes should 
be made from four to six feet wide on 
top, the side slopes ranging from one 











and a half to one, to three to one, de- 
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The black Tine rumming diagonally downward from right to left is th diteh. 
= ly om rig. is the cut-off ditch. Note the 


course Of the stream 


diteh begins to where the ditch again intersects. 





pending on the efficiency of the ea 
used to resist saturation and — 
pressure. This class of work is e 
usually done with teams, ang 
from one to five cents per cubic ya 
more than dredge work. Such y ry 
at this time will usually cogt about 
$1,500 per mile for each levee, 

The objection that is sometime 
made to this system is that the levees 
following in general the 
course of the stream are from one and 
a half times to twice the length of a 
straight ditch; so that in the eng it 
frequently happens that in making the 
levees, about the same amount ot 
earth is handied that would have been 
handled in excavating a new channe} 
on shorter lines, and a higher Prica 
per cubic yard has been paid for the 
work. 

If the engineer decides on the leveg 
system of protection, he should not 
forget to provide for the inlet of trip. 
utary streams and surface water that 
will gather in the low swales or 
sloughs outside the dikes. Just how 
far the engineer can legally go in pro. 
viding lateral drainage for the adjoin. 
ing lands when the petitioners do not 
ask for it is a question that, so far ag 
the writer is advised, has not beep 
passed on by the courts. But it jg 
clearly his duty to provide for the 
inlet of all waters that come to the 
right-of-way of the ditch or dikes, 

The other method that is open to 
the commissioner is to shorten the 
distance traveled by the water in its 
natural course. This is done by mak. 
ing a series of cut-offs in the bends or 
by an entire new channel, thereby per. 
manently lowering the flood height of 
the stream, applying the principle that 
if we shorten the distance the water 
has to travel to reach its destination, 
a@ corresponding greater volume will 
be discharged from a given channel 
in a given length of time. In most 
cases it follows that in shortening the 
channel we increase the slope or rate 
of fall in about the same proportion 
that the distance is decreased. This 
of course increases the velocity of the 
current, and by thus increasing the 
rate of discharge we still further lower 
the flood height of the stream. By 
this method it is frequently possible 
to eliminate the overflow entirely. In 
so doing we simplify the problem of 
the lateral drainage, where such is 
necessary, since marshy spots can then 
generally be tiled directly into the new 
channel; or, by constructing a lateral 
ditch from some slough or bayou into 
the new chamel, drain such tract 
through the lateral. 

To get the best results from fhis 
method the work of channel regula- 
tion should be carried on from the out- 
let upstream in sections of about ten 
miles each. Such a section will usu- 
ally make about a year’s work for a 
dredge. If the work of improvement 
is commenced, as sometimes happens, 
in some county miles above the 
mouth of the stream, the work done 
will usually prove a success in the {oe 
cality where it is carried out, but, by 
passing the flood on more rapidly, te 
sults in submerging the lands below 
more frequently than before, though 
not always to any greater depth. 

In the case of a new channel the 
most economical location usually fo 
lows the general course of the valley, 
the ditch being sometimes on Olé, 
and sometimes on the other side of 
the old bed, rarely following the old 
channel for any considerable distance. 
In cases of this kind it is customary 
to pay for the entire right-of-way takel 
as this is made use of in the ditch and 
waste banks, and the area so taken 8 
deducted from the lands taxed. Where 
circumstances permit it is generally 
more satisfactory to use the railroad 
bridges already built, as it saves quité 
an item in the damage awards, and if 
county bridges can be utilized it is 4 
saving to the taxpayers. The currett 
price for this class of work when dot 
with a floating dredge is from six ® 
ten cents per cubic yard, or from 
$5,000 to $8,000 per mile, dependiné 
on the size of the ditch and volume 
earth handled. The cost per acre 
the land benefited varies greatly, ralé 
ing in districts with which the write 
is familiar from 50 cents to $26 Pe 
acre. The average cost probably # 
not far from $10 per acre. 

—— 


(Continued on page 350.) 
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The Old-Fashioned Barn Raising 








The illustration we give herewith 
prings to mind one of the great social 
events in the country sixty or seventy 
years ago, namely, the barn raising; 
only in this picture the timber seems 
to us rather light. Timber was plenti- 
ful in those days, and there was usu- 
ally about twice as much of it put in 
a barn as was really necessary. It 
would be a problem for the young folks 
of this later generation to figure out 
how to raise a barn, and a greater 
problem how to build a large barn 
without nails and spikes. 

It was a great day; and the small 
boy and small girl were always much 
in evidence, filled with curiosity to 
know how it was to be done and to 
see it done. Well, mainly by pure 
strength and codperation. The work 
was carefully planned, the timbers all 
laid in place, the measurements accur- 
ately made, the mortices chiseled out 
and the wooden pins all ready. Hand- 
cnikes and pike poles must be at hand, 
the latter well pointed. 

When one of the sides of a small 
building, or the heavy timber squared 
to twelve or fifteen inches, was to be 
lifted, the boss arranged his force, and 
as the whole side or a single beam was 
heaved up it was: “Heave, O heave, 
all together!” and the small boy, who 
stood with eyes and ears and mouth 





wall some three or four feet from the 
wall on the upper side, which in that 
case would have no windows, as in the 
illustration, and then making a bridge 
and leveling it up until there would be 
a slight elevation to enable the team 
to go into the barn. 


In a sixty -or sixty-five foot barn 
there would be two threshing floors, 
floored with plank. A wagon could 
be driven into one and the grain forked 
into the mow next to it. The wagon 
would then be driven into the other 
threshing floor and the mow next to 
that filled; then one or the other 
threshing floor filled from top to bot- 
tom, and the other in the part over the 
floor, the space being high enough to 
allow the entrance of a wagon with 
hay or grain. The beams over the 
threshing floors were solid oak squared 
to twelve or fifteen inches with a 
broadax. 

Threshing was begun in one of the 
threshing floors. The machine used 
was simply a boxed cylinder, which 
threw the straw into one corner, from 
which it was removed by the raker; 
and for this the best man on the force 
was chosen. It was then shaken 
through the barn and through the over- 
shot out to the straw stack. To run a 
machine of this kind it required a 
driver, a man or boy to undo bands, 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED BARN RAISING. 


open, involuntarily went through the 
motions of the boss. Verily, it was a 
great day! Absolute obedience to or- 
ders was essential; for the man whose 
courage failed him and who flinched 
would imperil the lives of the whole 
neighborhood. It was absolutely nec- 
essary for all the men to heave togeth- 
er. There was a custom in the very 
early days, which later was discon- 
tinued. The boss, standing in the cen- 
ter of the building, after the “raising” 
Was over, took a bottle of whisky, 
Swung it around his head three times, 
and then threw it. If it did not break 
as it fell, it was considered that the 
barn was a good job, and would stand 
for generations. He generally man- 
aged to throw it so that it would light 
in a soft place, and there were few 


og that were not pronounced good 
ods. 


What about the size of the old-fash- 
ioned barns? We do not know the size 
of the one in the illustration; but, as 
we remember it, they were usually 
from sixty to eighty feet long and about 
thirty feet wide. Then there was an 
addition, which seems to be shown in 
this picture, called the overshed, or, 
= the vernacular, the “overshot.” This 
was intended as a shelter for stock 
cattle during rain and when the straw- 
Stack, which would naturally be on the 
side of the overshed and come to with- 
in a few feet of it, did not furnish suf- 
ficient shelter, 
aa barns were usually bank barns, 

Ue the ane illustrated is all above 
— The approach was made, 

€n necessary, by building a stone 





for he was not allowed to cut it, be- 
cause the knots checked the force of 
the machine, which was run by six or 
eight horses. It required about five 
shakers to get it to the overshot door, 
and two to stack. 

As soon as a boy was big enough, he 
was put on to tramp the stack. After 
that he was allowed to undo the bands, 
if he was quick enough; then to drive 
the horse power, if he knew how to 
handle horses. From there he became 
a shaker, and it was a proud day in 
his life when he became a raker and 
was allowed to rake away from the 
machine. Twenty or twenty-five 
sheaves was called a “through.” After 
this all hands turned in to “case up,” 
which meant moving the threshed 
grain to the diagonally opposite cor- 
ner of the threshing floor. ‘ 

Where there was only a small quan- 
tity to be threshed, it was done by 
horses, the floor being neatly covered 
with sheaves except in the center, and 
the horses ridden around by a small 
boy, while a man inside kept the 
sheaves under the horse’s feet. It was 
an almost invariable custom to “tramp 
out” (as this process was called) the 
seed wheat and vats in this way. These 
were usually left standing in the field 
until they were sufficiently dry to 
tramp out easily. When corn was ta 
be shelled, the whole floor was cov- 
ered. After what was under the horse’s 
feet was tramped out, the center was 
thrown out into the path, the cobs 
raked in, and then the outside, the 
shelled corn being also shoveled into 
the center. It was a slow process as 





compared with the way it is done these 
days; and we have described it be- 
cause it seemed to us naturally to go 
with the barn. An earlier method of 
threshing out grain, especially rye, was 
with the flail, the price being the tenth. 
Only in recent years have farmers had 
their grain harvested that cheap with 
all our machinery. 

We forgot to mention one thing, and 
that is that the feeding was magnifi- 
cent both at the barn raising and in 
threshing. The head of the house al- 
ways aimed to have the very best, 
and a vast abundance of it, at such 
times. It was a fine chance for the 
housewife of that day to show how well 
she could cook. Threshing was a mis- 
erable job, and of the dirtiness of it 
our readers in these days can have 
no conception; but we confess that we 
always liked to “swop” help with the 
neighbors in threshing, for two rea- 
sons: First, it was a social event; 
and, second, the feeding was simply 
splendid. We would not appreciate it 
now, because our holding capacity now 
has about the same relation to our 
holding capacity then that a quart 
measure has to a bushel basket. Boys’ 
legs in those days were all hollow, and 
this was a good chance to fill them 
full. 





MANAGEMENT OF PEAT SOIL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to plow peat 
land, and at what season of the year 
should it be plowed?” 

As we understand it, the manage- 
ment of peat soil is not much different 
from that of the ordinary corn belt 
loam. Peat soil is much lighter than 
other soils, and for that reason special 
pains must be taken in working it into 





a seed bed to see that it is harrowed 
or rolled until fairly compact. We 
would prefer to plow peat soil in the 
fall as deeply as the available horse 
power would permit. The most im- 
portant thing in the management of 
peat soil is to see that there is enough 
potassium present. Many peat soils 
are barren not because they are not 
plowed or cultivated properly, but be- 
cause manure or potash salts have not 
been added. Articles in our January 
26th issue deal with this subject quite 
completely. 





A MATTER OF INTEREST TO 
WOOL GROWERS. 


It may be a matter of interest to 
wool growers to know that the Boston 
Wool Trade Association has published 
a resolution, of which the following is 
a significant part: 

“Resolved, That fleece grown east of 
the Mississippi river and aiso in the 
states of Minnesota, Iowa and Mis- 
souri shall not be considered mer- 
chantable unless rolled into a firm 
bundle, flesh side out, free from tags or 
parts of other fleeces, tied with a hard 
glazed twine not heavier or larger than 
what is known in the twine trade as 
size 44%—3 ply India (% inch in di- 
ameter), using not more than three 
single strings each way of the fleece 
and all knots firmly tied. Wool put up 
otherwise than in this manner shall 
be considered unmerchantable and 
shall be subject to discount of at least 
one cent per pound.” 

This method of handling wool is to 
be approved on its own account; and 
if it will save a cent a pound on the 
wool, it should be followed implicitly. 








for the smoother roads in the East. 
extra strong to stand for years and years the terrific strain of axle-deep mud, deep 
ruts and bumpson Middle Westroads. Under this strenuous service other buggies 
soon lose their finish and grow shabby looking—go to pieces in a few years. 


Kratzer Buggies 


= are made stronger 
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of ironing. The Kratzer Kurve axle is inch tread; 26x56-inch body; 
allsteel, absolutely unbreakable. Kratzer steel twin depressed panel auto; 
Springs are easiest and strongest. We pay seat; leather quarter top; cush- | 
“ to 4% cent per pound more to put jons, 18x36 inches; trimmings and 
Cambria steel in them. Our fifth wheel 


is the famous Wilcox all steel. 


Kratzer tops are built tofit each buggy. 
Rain and mud can’t get in. Kratzer up- 
holstering is the most comfortable and 
durable made. To put the finish on a.Kratzertakes 9 days—there are 11 
processes. That’s whythe Kratzer finish sticks. As a result of all this extracare 
and expensein making, Kratzer Buggies give 10, 15and 20 yearsoffaithfulservice. | 


See Kratzer Buggies—there’s a dealer near you 


See these buggies that are most caper ae built best. We'll send you dealer's name if you'll write 
our 


and at the same time send free copy 


You won’t break down in a 


Kratzer Buggy 


It’s built for the heavy roads of the West 
(CHEAP buggies and Eastern-made buggies may be good enough 


than any other maker thinks neces- 
sary—made more handsome too. 
We use the best wood stock we can 
get and pay the higher price. Every 
part where strain can come we rein- 
force with drop forgings. The picture 
of the shaft shows our excellent method 
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1 1-16 inch Bell collar axles; 1- 


painting as desired. i 
50 other styles shown | 
in catalog 





e 56-page catalog. You pay no extra 


charges when you geta Kratzer. Only a small freight charge is included in price. No jobber profit or 
transfer charge to pay. Your dealer and we, both stand back of it. You must get satisfaction. 


Write for catalog today. i 
KRATZER CARRIAGE CO. 


102 First Street i 
DES MOINES,1OWA ij 
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Four Car Owners in 
Every Five Use the 
Reliable Stewart 


Speedometer. 


An Absolute Necessity on Every Car 
Tells you how fast you go—saves you 
from arrest and acci ; keeps track 
of your season mileage; helps you follow 
guide book mileage when touring; saves 

" you mon 
on tire 
justme nts; 
checks your 

and 

oil supplier: 
youn 
maximum e 

ficiency out 

your car. 


Beautifully 
made; abso- 
lutely accur- 


ate; open 

oak cnetie. 

read; jewe 
Speedometers, $15 to $30 bearings; 

Clock Combinations, 845 to 870° positive odo- 
ne Seveteetnn al meter; un- 

100,000- mile season odometer, breakable 
ile trip register; can be reset to 

any eoth ern wale. flexible 





drop f. 
swivel joint that will outwear the car. 
Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years 
Send for new 1912 descriptive catalog; tells you 
why in our big factory we can make the 
apeedometer at the lowest price. WRITE TODAY. 


STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO. 
1856 Diversey Bivd., Chicago 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
ali lis, Indi 33 London, Paris 














Farm Pump Engine 


“Tried and True’’ 


{Years of Tests on Thousands of Farms 
Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 


This engine has passed through every 
test, met every demand of its thousands of 
owners, and fulfilled every claim of its makers. 
First cost is the cost when you buy this 
high quality engine. 


Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump 
Engine 
270 to 2,450 Gals. Per Hour 


That's its pumping 
capacity—depending on 
depth of well and size of 
pump cylinder. Pumps 
all the water you want— 
for stock and home use 
—for a few cents a day. 
Sold by leading dealers 
throughout the United 
States. 


Book FREE! 


Postal gets it. Write 
today for big free illus- 
trated catalog and name 
of our nearest dealer. 
Address (337) 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
(Estab. 1840) 2 Wermouth St., Madison, Wis. 
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National Rotary Harrows 
For Plows 


It may surprise you to know the low prices that 
we are quoting to the first ten farmers fin each 
township on our famous Rotary Harrow Attach- 






ments for Plows, to quickly introduce them. We 
refund the purchase price and pay freight charges 
if not satisfactory. 75,000 in use and sales doub- 


ling each season. 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved 
to the farmers last season that it saves time, 
labor and money in preparing the seed bed. 
Write us today for special! introductory prices 


and circulars. 
LeRoy, Ill. 


National Harrow Co., 
SAVE 50% 
; ——— “Ncylor Pulverator” will 


The ylor 

save you haif your time 
and labor in preparing 
your seed bed. We want § 
a wido-awake farmer § 
in eacn township to 
introcace it. Write 
us today. 

































HEDGES AND POST ROWS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The need and value of the osage 
orange post in this section is well 
known. Is it our opinion that the law 
which was passed by the Iowa legis- 
lature some two or three years ago 
concerning the cutting of hedges along 
the highway would permit the farmer 
to trim his hedge to a width of two 
feet and a height of three or three 
and a half feet, and leave a good, 
straight hedge every four to six feet 
to grow a post from, provided he kept 
it trimmed as high as a man could 
reach? We mean to be law-abiding 
citizens, but can not conceive of a 
hedge so managed as being a menace 
to a public highway to an extent de- 
manding the sacrifite of the valuable 
post timber rightly belonging to pri- 
vate properiy.” 

The law as passed by the thirty- 
third general assembly provides that 
hedges shall be trimmed annually— 
“provided, however, that the owner of 


said fence may grow on the average 


| three trees to the rod for posts, on 








condition that he keep the underbrush 
of said trees trimmed up to a height 
of three feet above the height they 
are required to be trimmed by this 
act.” This means that the hedge itself 
must be trimmed back every year to 
within five feet of the ground, but that 
as many as three posts can be allowed 
to grow in each rod, but these must be 


| trimmed up three feet above the re- 


quired height of the hedge, or a total 
of eight feet. 





FEEDING FLAX STRAW. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to the feeding value of 
flax straw, I would say that I don’t 
feed flax straw at all, as the linen 
fiber that is on the outside of the 
straw is the same for stock to eat as 
if they eat a linen shirt. The straw 
that is inside of the linen is not as 
good as rye straw. I have known of 
cows and steers being killed from eat- 
ing flax straw out of a stack in the 
field. It is not good for manure, as it 
takes too long to rot. The best thing 
to do with it is to burn it up, for fear 
the cattle will get it. I have seen 
thousands of acres of flax grown for 
seed, and some for the flax, but none 
of the straw was ever fed to stock. I 
have seen it in this country and in 
Europe. 

R. W. STAFFORD. 

Lake County, Illinois. 





Remarks: Our correspondent is 
correct in stating that there is much 
fiber in flax straw. Professor Henry, 
of the Wisconsin station, evidently 
does not agree with this man as to 
the danger of this fiber, for he writes 
in his Feeds and Feeding: “The state- 
ment that the stringy fiber of flax 
forms indigestible balls in the stom- 
achs of farm animals is unwarranted, 
since it is digested as other fibrous 
matter, such as the lint of cotton and 
pith of cornstalks, for instance.” 





VALUE OF CORN STALKS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last year we grew thirty acres of 
small grain on a field which was in 
corn the year before. Twenty acres 


of this field was husked out the year | 
before, and the stalks allowed to re- | 
main, while ten acres of it was cut for | 


fodder. Last year the field was put in 
small grain, and we could see to the 
very row where the corn had been 


| eut for fodder the year before. The 


/ small grain on this ten acres had a 


pale color all summer, and was also of 
poor quality, while the grain on the 
twenty acres on which the stalks had 
been allowed to remain was fine in 
color and quality. This would indicate 
that removing stalks from the farm en- 
tirely would soon ruin the farm. 
R. W. BRUENE, 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 





Remarks: It is not surprising that 


| there should be this difference in the 
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small grath grown last year. It was 


due not to the fact that the-corn stalks | 


which were allowed to remain added 
60 greatly to the fertility of the land, 
but probably to the fact that on that 
part of the field on which the corn had 
been cut for fodder the snew did not 
accumulate-nearly so much as in the 
standing stalks; consequently the ten 
acres from which the.corn had been 


ia. 





cut did not contain nearly so much 
moisture as the twenty acres on which 
the statks had been allowed to stand. 
If our correspondent had gone onto the 
field early last spring and disked it 
thoroughly, thus making a mulch that 
would hold the moisture, it is doubtful 
if the difference would have been so 
marked between the ten acres and the 
twenty acres. 





COWPEA QUESTION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your northern Iowa correspondent 
will find that the cowpea vines that 
have laid on the ground all winter will 
not be safe feed after they have de- 
cayed and molded. But if stock are 
turned on them soon after the frost 
has killed them, they will eat them 
clean and profitably. A farmer in Illi- 
nois wrote to me several years ago 
that he had a field of cowpeas that 
were caught by frost, and he turned 
a bunch of caitle on them and they got 
rolling fat before the snow flew. 

W. F. MASSEY. 

Maryland. 





LOOSENING CORN SHOCKS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Any readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who have corn shocks in the field that 
are ready to be hauled out should, in- 
stead of taking the mattock to cut 
them loose, try the weed or brush 
scythe. It beats anything I have used 
yet. You can cut so much more loose 
at a stroke. 

H. M. BUTLER. 

Keokuk County, Iowa. 





DRILLING CLOVER ON WHEAT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your paper quite a discus- 
sion of the various ways of sowing clo- 
ver and other grass seeds, and noting 
the high cost of seed and objections to 
each method in turn, viz.: first the late 
freeze when sown on bare ground and 
depending on frost for covering; sec- 
ond, imperfect covering when har- 
rowed in on wheat which in some sea- 
sons amounts to a loss of fully one- 
third of seed. I would like to tell you 
of the method we use: 

In the first place, I am a stickler 
for the single disk drill and all disk 
drills have seeders which either sow 
grass seed into the spouts or ahead of 
the disks. Personally I like the latter 
best. 

When the wheat is two or three 
inches high and the ground is dry so 
that all danger of frost is past, go on 
the field with disk drill and set the 
seeder to sown four quarts (six 
pounds) of clover (when timothy was 
sown in fall we sowed three quarts), 
set the disks deep enough to throw 
dirt good and drive opposite to way 
wheat was drilled—thus, if wheat was 
drilled north and south, drive seeder 
east and west and right here, let me 
say, you will think you are cutting 
your stand of wheat “all to pieces,” 
but this is not the case, for two very 
good reasons: First, wheat or rye 





| 
planted ‘at this time is from two t, 
four inches deep and again the angie 
of the disk is not great enough - 
cut up the plants even if run dee 
enough, although you may get a in 
blades (so you do when harrowing) 
and verily I do say at the end of te, 
days that field will “show up” better 
than the one across the road and at 
harvest time yield five bushels more 
for the cultivation given it, which 
alone will pay cost of seeding the 
grass. 

In conclusion let me say: I submit 
this method of seeding at this time for 
the following reasons: First, you saye 
seed by covering practically all of 
tnem, hence can sow less per acre 
Second, you sow at a time when dap. 
ger of freezing is at a minimum, 
Third, you form a dust mulch which 
helps grass against drouth, and, fourth, 
but not least, you cultivate your 
wheat. 

If sowing clover on spring wheat or 
oats, of course sow grass at same time, 
We seed timothy with wheat or rye in 


fall. 
WM. H. FAIRIS, 
Scott County, IIl. 





PROTECTION OF BOTTOM LANDS 
FROM OVERFLOW. 


{Continued from page 348.) 








It is sometimes possible to combine 
the two methods of stream regulation 
and secure a better result than by 
either singly. As an illustration, I 
may cite the outlet channel for Keg 
creek, in Mills county, called the Wat- 
kins ditch. This was constructed in 
1879 by the county, under the drain- 
age law as then in force. Keg creek 
is a stream having a channel about 
forty feet wide and eight to twelve feet 
deep. It has its course in Shelby 
county and flows southwest about six- 
ty miles to the Missouri river, draining 
about 200 square miles of territory. It 
enters the Missouri bottom about two 
and a half miles southwest of Glen- 
wood. It formerly flowed in a very 
winding course ten and three-fourths 
miles long, overflowing its banks after 
almost every rain and submerging sev- 
eral thousand acres of land. A direct 
channel was made four and one-half 
miles in length. This took the place 
of the former crooked stream shorten- 
ing the line of flow of flood water 
about six and one-fourth miles. A por- 
tion of the new channel was located 
through ground as low as the bed of 
the former stream. Here earth levees 
were made from three to nine feet in 
height to confine the flood waters to 
the channel. These were made from 
four to six feet wide on top, with side 
slopes of one and a half to one. The 
levees were built 166 feet from cen- 
ter to center, making a flood channel 
150 feet wide. A channel was cut twen- 
ty feet wide centrally between the 
levees to carry the normal flow of the 
stream. The cost of the work was 
about $30,000, and it has proven very 
successful. The attached map will 
make clear the situation and give a 
better understanding of the work as 
carried out. 













fields of timothy, clover or alfalfa. 
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ONE MAN LOAD 


HAYE the Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader do the whole job 
from picking up in the swath or winrow to distributing on the 
wagon—saves the work of an extra man. 


The Wixcel Automatic Hay Loader has been tested for years alongside 
the best of its competitors. Beats all others because it saves the time and work of 
one man—elevates high—distributes evenly all over the load—pulls none of the hay 
back—and even though doing all this extra work it is the lightest running and most 
simply constructed loader in the world. Two horses handle it easily in the heaviest 
Patented automatic hitch detaches loader 
quickly without stopping horses and a small boy can attach it instantly with ease. 


Send for book on ‘*Modern Haymaking.”* 
illustrated in colors, giving facts about hay farmi 
—_——————— which will mean real money to you. 
early, now while you have time to read it carefully. 


we have no “agents Wixcel Manufacturing Co.,. Marcus, lowa . 


TON OF HAY 
IN 12 MINUTES 
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COWPEAS IN CORN 


Western Farmers Can Learn Something From Southern Corn Growers 
BY W. F. MASSEY 








——_—_ 
| would say to your Missouri corre- 
ndent (page 175) that the common 


practice in North Carolina and in the 
South in general, is to sow the cow- 


eas broadcast ahead of the last cul- 
tivation of the corn and cultivate 
them in. In the tobacco growing sec- 
tions of North Carolina, too, it has 
pecome common to sow the peas 
among the tobacco in the same way. 
The bright yellow tobacco grown there 
jg not cut as it is commonly done in 
the North, but the leaves are stripped 
as they mature and strung on rods 
and cured in flue heated houses. 
Then, when the crop is all gathered 
there is a growth of tobacco stalks 

and peas to turn under for the im- 
provement of the soil. 

In either case the crop is generally 
‘followed by oats in the fall, and where 
a regular rotation has been adopted, 
the oats are followed after harvest by 
peas for hay, and crimson clover sown 
on the pea stubble to be turned tnder 
for the cotton crop. Then crimson 
clover is sown among the cotton and 
the farm manure spread on it during 
the winter and all turned for corn 
again. 

It is wonderful to note the improve- 
ment where this system has been 
adopted, and that the adoption of 
better practices has made a great im- 
provement is shown by the great ad- 
vance that North Carolina has made 
in recent years. Last year instead of 
the old average crop of twelve bush- 
els of corn an acre, the average in 
North Carolina was twenty-two bush- 
els an acre, and instead of an average 
of 200 pounds of lint cotton there was 
an average of 500 pounds an acre. 
All of which goes to show that the 
corn belt is moving south. The boys’ 
corn clubs have shown the boys that 
corn can be grown in large amount in 
the South, and with the prolific varie- 
ties grown there the crop under im- 
proving methods is certain to in- 
crease. 

And yet the prolific varieties of corn 
grown in the South would not furnish 
an ear that would pass muster at one 
of the corn ear shows, where the 
prizes go to the big ears. But, all the 
same they make bushels of corn to 
the acre. 

These prolific corns are being ac- 
climated in southeast Maryland and 
are rapidly taking the place of the big 
single eared stock. The great fault 
with the corn breeders of the middle 
states has been that they have been 
breeding to the single feature of a 
big ear and have neglected the style 
of plant carrying it. One breeder here 
has developed a corn with a wonder- 
fully uniform production of ears that 
pass the score card, but the plants 


are over-tall and ungainly, bearing the 
ears too high and with too short a top 
above the ear. This -comes from 
breeding to a single feature instead 
of an ideal plant. Then when this 
corn, which has been developed on a 
fertile clay loam is transferred to a 
lighter sandy soil it utterly fails to 
mature a good crop. In fact there has 
been too much attention given to the 
ear of corn alone instead.of breeding 
to a plant that is ideal in all respects 
whether the ears will pass the re- 
quirements of the score card or not. 


I have found that the tendency of 
ears that are well covered with grain 
at the tips is to grow shorter and 


little snout show an effort to grow 
longer and will make longer ears than 
the well covered ones. 


Then, from Maryland southward, a 
prolific character is of far more im- 
portance than the size and shape of 
the ear: A corn that will average 
more than two ears per plant will 
make more corn per acre than a corn 
that averages one big ear, as I have 
proved time and again. But these 
prolific corns are long-season corns, 
and will never be adapted to the 
horthern sections of the corn belt. 
They are naturally tall growing, as 
most southern corns are, but by care- 
ful breeding the stature can be 
brought down very materially, for I 
have years ago bred Cocke’s Prolific 
corn to two feet shorter than the av- 
erage of that variety. 


With the gradual adoption of rota- 
tive farming in the cotton country the 
yield of corn there is gradually in- 
creasing, for North Carolina made 
the past year seven bushels an acre 
more than Kansas as an average. At 


soon catch up with Iowa. Maryland’s 
average per acre of corn is a long way 
ahead of that of Kansas and not far 
from that of Iowa, and it is a curious 
fact that the statistics show that for 
many years North Carolina has made 
a greater average of hay per acre than 
Iowa, while she grows a small frac- 
tion of the crop that Iowa grows. 

I was in a Maryland corn field of 
thirty acres last year that made nine- 
ty-seven and one-half bushels an acre 
the field over on land where years be- 
fore the father of the present owner 
made twenty-five bushels an acre in a 
favorable season. And this crop was 
made on a turned down sod of crimson 
clover with a little lime, and no com- 
mercial fertilizer or manure used. 

With cowpeas in summer, followed 
by the winter crop of crimson clover 
the Maryland lands are rapidly devel- 
oping capacity for production of corn 





and wheat, and in that same county 


shorter ears, while ears that show a‘ 





Care of the Teeth Pays 


It brings steady returns in better di- 
gestion, better health, better work. 


COLGATE’S 
~~ RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


is the antiseptic dentifrice that combines 
thorough cleansing with a delicious fla- 
vor. Its daily use is a pleasure—an econ- 
omy—a duty. 

—a. pleasure because of the delightful 
sensation of cleanliness that it gives. 
—an economy because only one inch twice 
aday means better teeth, better digestion. 
—a duty because in the day’s work good 
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health counts. 
Try it yourself. Send 4c for generous trial tube 
COLGATE & CO., Dept87199 Fulton St. 
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where I saw the above crop of corn 
the owner of that farm seldom makes 
less than forty bushels of wheat and 
often more an acre. 


The difference is that the West has 
been depending on the natural fertil- 
ity of the soil and has been using it 
up, while the Maryland farmers have 
been obliged to adopt methods for the 
increase of the fertility of their old 
lands, and by improved farming they 
are getting increased crops. 


It has been shown by the experience 
of farmers in the South, and has been 
. proven at the Kansas station and the 
Cornell station that a legume crop 
like cowpeas among corn actually in- 
creases the corn crop. The corn evi- 
dently gets some of the nitrogen fixed 
by the peas. 

Our annual crimson clover I sup- 
pose is out of the reach of the Iowa 
farmers, but they can grow red clover 
better than it can be grown in the 
South, and with good sod of clover 
the corn crop should be on the in- 
crease. 

Then, as the western farmers are 
beginning to take some interest in 
commercial fertilizers I will say that 
I have for many years been insisting 
that where a farmer farms his land in 
a good rotation, grows plenty of le- 
gume crops and feeds them to stock 
and saves the manure carefully, he 
will never need to buy an ounce of 
nitrogen in a fertilizer. 

In the best wheat growing section 
of Maryland, the farmers for the past 
twenty years have been acting on this 
advice, and the wheat crop has great- 
ly increased. An old friend of mine in 
Queen Annes county, Md., who was 





au enthusiastic farmer till his death 





at the age of eighty-five, wrote me 
just before his death: “On my farm 
where we formerly used a complete 
fertilizer to make wheat and made 
under the old system twelve to fifteen 
bushels an acre, I have for the past 
twenty years averaged forty bushels 
an acre and in that time have used no 
fertilizer but dissolved phosphate 
rock,” 





BUTTERMILK FOR BROOD SOWS. 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“Is buttermilk a good feed for brood 
sows, both before and after farrowing? 
How much of it would be safe to feed 
sows weighing 280 pounds to farrow 
March 15th? I can get the butter- 
milk at our co-operative creamery one 
and one-half miles away—twenty-two 
ten-gallon cans for a dollar. It is a 
good quality of milk with not much 
water in it.” 

Both butter milk and skim milk are 
excellent feeds for. brood sows. Half 
a cent per gallon is a ridiculously low 
price. With corn at sixty cents a 
bushel we would value buttermilk at 
about two cents a gallon, provided it 
is fed at the rate of not more than 
three pounds of butter milk to a pound 
of grain. It would be economical, we 
think, to give these sows as much 
as fifteen pounds of butter milk daily 
in connection with enough corn to 
keep them in good strong flesh. At a 
cent or less per gallon butter milk is 
ohe of the most economical feeds to 
give in connection with corn to brood 
sows both before and after farrowing. 
It is also a splendid feed for growing 
pigs. 


correspondent 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR CHILDREN? 

The officers of the various life in- 
geurance companies held a conference 
in New Orleans, and, among other 
things discussed, as was natural for 
insurance officials, the laws of hered- 
ity. They camé to the following con- 
clusions, which we quote for two rea- 
sons: first, because they apply to the 
breeding of men; and second, because 
these same principles, insofar as they 
are correct, apply to the breeding of 
livestock. Here are their conclusions: 

“1. The child tends to inherit ev- 
ery attribute of parents. 

“2. Contradictory attributes can 
noi be inherited from both parents. 

“3. The child may inherit the at- 
tributes of either parent solely. 

“4. It may inherit the qualities of 
Ohe parent in some respects and of 
the other in other respects. 

“5. It may inherit the father’s at- 
tributes for one period of existence, 
and of the mother’s for another. 

“6. Some attributes have the qual- 
ity of prepotency, or the tendency to 
push aside or overrule other attri- 
butes. 

“7. Attributes which are similar in 
both parents tend to become prepo- 
tent, giving rise to convergent or cum- 
ulative heredity. 

“8. Attributes may be transmitted 
in latent form from one generation to 
another, to another in third or fourth, 
or still more remote generation—a 
phenomenon termed reversion. 

“9. Attributes tend to appear in 
the progeny about the same time of 
life in which they became manifest in 
the parents. 

“10. Attributes of the father tend to 
be inherited by the sons, and of the 
mother by the daughters.” 

It would be an interesting subject 
of conversation, when farmers’ fami- 
lies meet together, to ask how far this 
is true of the particular families. 

Assuming the first principle to be 
true, that “the child tends to inherit 
every attribute of parents,” is the sec- 
ond true in your own family? Has na- 
ture in the make-up of your child left 
out contradictory attributes of both 
parents and put in only those that are 
compatible or similar? 

You will find it to be true that the 
child may inherit the attributes of 
either parent solely; that is, may take 
after the father or mother almost en- 
tirely; but we think not often so com- 
pletely that it can be said: “He is 
just like his father,” or, “She is just 
like her mother.” 

The fourth propostion is more like- 
ly to be correct, that the child takes 
after one parent in some respects and 
after the other in other respects. 


The fifth is undoubtedly true; that 
during a certain period of life the 
child may look like one parent, and at 
another age the characteristics of the 
other may develop. 


We believe it is true that some at- 
tributes have the quality of prepoten- 
cy. We can see it in families. From 
generation to generation certain char- 
acteristics, even certain features, 
stand out, no matter who the mother 


may be; for example, the noses of the 
Hapsburgs, one of the ruling royal 
families of Europe. Where certain 
strong characteristics are common to 
both father and mother, it must be ex- 
pected that they will be strong in the 
children, and may remain in the fam- 
ily for several generations. 
Experienced stock breeders are fa- 
miliar with the eighth proposition, 


that certain qualities which have dis- 
appeared for two or three generations 
wil! appear in the fourth or fifth, or 


even later; for example, the black 
nese to the Short-horns, the brown col- 
or in the Aberdeen Angus. The very 
looks of “the Short-horn heifer that 


traveled” about a hundred years ago, 
that is, was a great show cow, re- 
appeared almost exactly in a heifer 
born of the same blood in Missouri 
about twenty years ago. Sometimes a 
peculiar streak of perverseness, a 
“black sheep” in the family, totally 
unlike the rest, may reveal the char- 
acteristics of a grandparent or great- 
grandparent that the family would like 
to forget. 

We think the ninth proposition is 
fairiy true, but we are in doubt about 
the tenth. Certain attributes of the 
father often tend to be inherited by 
the sons, and certain attributes of the 
mother by the daughter: but we be- 
lieve as a generg! rule that the daugh- 
ters are more apt to take after their 
father in mental traits at least, while 
the: mertal traits of the mother are 








more likely to reappear in the sons. 

How do the characteristics of your 
own family or of your neighbor’s fam- 
ily tend to confirm the truth of these 
propositions, or otherwise? Happy is 
the man who, in selecting his partner 
in life succeeds in getting what breed- 
ers call “a good nick,” that is, attri- 
butes which blend and bring out in 
the progeny the best in both. 

We might remark here that the 
whole object of education, religious 
and secular, is to bring out the best 
traits that we have inherited from an- 
cestors. We all of us have inherited 
good traits. Unfortunately, we have 
all of us inherited bad ones also. When 
we come to think about it, we have 
back of us two parents, four grand- 
parents, eight great-grandparents, and 
so on; and up to the fifth generation 
at least, some of their peculiarities 
are likely to crop out in us. There- 
fore, the aim of both parents and chil- 
dren should be to suppress these bad 
inheritances and develop the good 
ones. 

Don’t, we beg of you, get the fool- 
ish notion in your head that your baby 
is a little white-robed angel that some- 
way slipped out of the pearly gates; 
that it is altogether good; or even that 
it is a piece of clean, white paper on 
which you may write what you like. 
You will find before long that it will 
develop a good many things that you 
don’t like, and you will be apt to ac- 
count for it by saying that it has the 
“very Old Nick in it.” You will find 
it has an inheritance both of good and 
of evil; and your problem is to sup- 
press the evil and develop the good, 
not always by the use of the paddle, 
although this may sometimes be nec- 
essary, but by showing it what is best 
in yourself, and guiding it by wise 
counsels and showing it how to resist 
many temptations which you ought to 
be able to foresee. 





ROTATION FOR NORTH DAKOTA. 
Professor Porter, of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, suggests 
following to farmers of that state: 
“A good crop rotation for western 
North Dakota would be alfalfa five 
years; corn or summer fallow, fol- 
lowed by wheat or flax, followed by 
corn, followed by wheat, by oats or 
winter rye. Such a rotation would re- 
quire six fields; the first would be in 
alfalfa five years, and the remaining 
five would have one each of the above 





crops each season for five years; at 
the end of that period a new field could 
be put in alfalfa and the old field 
should be broken up and put in the 
rotation, which should run in the 
same manner for the next five years. 

“A good rotation for the Red river 
valley would be barley in which clo- 
ver and timothy are seeded, clover 
and timothy, wheat or flax, oats, corn, 
wheat. If a pasture crop is desired, 
timothy and clover might be used for 
hay one year and pasture the next. 

“Keep at least four or five cows 
which will each produce an average of 
not less than 250 pounds of butter-fat 
per annum, or their equivalent in beef 
cattle or sheep. 

“Keep enough hogs to eat all sur- 


plus feed crops, or approximately 
twenty. Plan to grow them on alfalfa, 
rape, winter rye, corn and barley. 


Market them about November Ist. 
“Raise enough turkeys, ducks, geese, 

poultry, eggs, etc., to supply the home, 

and, if possible, some for market.” 





LUMPY JAW. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a cow that has a small lump 
on her jaw, which has been there about 
six weeks. Will it be safe to use her 
milk?” 

Possibly this swelling developed be- 
cause of a blow in the jaw. In that 
case it will go away in time without 
causing any disturbance to the animal’s 
health. All swellings in the jaw of 
cattle, however, should be looked on 
with suspicion, because of the disease 
which occasionally breaks out among 
cattle, known as actinomycosis, or 
lumpy jaw. If this cow is so affected 
the lump will slowly enlarge, and will 
finally break, forming a foul-smelling 
sore, yellowish in color. In the pus are 
small yellow granules which are char- 
acteristic of the disease. We do not 
say that our correspondent’s cow is 
troubled with this disease, but fear 
that she may possibly be, and advise 
him, therefore, to send at once to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, D. C., asking for Cir- 
cular 96, on actinomycosis, or lumpy 
jaw. It tells all about the disease and 
how to treat it. One of our advertisers 
has a remedy for lumpy jaw which has 
proved quite successful. 

Lumpy jaw is caused by a fungus 
which usually attacks the bones of the 
jaw, but sometimes attacks other parts 





of the body—the skin, the lungs and 
even the udder. The disease sometim, 

attacks men. The lumps as ordina: s 
found on the jaw of a cow are not dan. 
gerous until they break and exude the 
yellowish granules. If the jaw ig af. 
fected with the trouble, the udder ma’ 
possibly also be affected, but not ad 
rule. Our correspondent’s milk is prob. 
ably safe to use, but to be on the safe 
side we would advise him to feed it to 
calves or pigs until the lump on the 
jaw has developed far enough to show 
what the true nature of it is. Perhaps 
it would be wise to call in a veterj. 
narian to diagnose the case at once, 





SORREL AND CATCHELY IN 
CLOVER SCED. 


A Missouri correspondent sends ug 
sorrel and _  night-flowering catehfly 
seeds which he took from a sample of 
alsike clover purchased in Iowa. The 
sorrel seeds are triangular shaped ex. 
actly like dock seeds, but smaller and 
redder in color. The night-flowering 
catchfly seeds to one not acquainted 
with weed seeds, looK much like dog. 
der, being small, round, of a dull color 
and covered with indentations. Neither 
the sorrel or catchfly rank as danger. 
ous weeds, although both are bad in 
clover meadows. They are easily de. 
stroyed by cultivation. Our Missouri 
correspondent should, by all means, 
avoid sowing clover in which there are 
large amount of these weed seeds. Of 
course, if he already has these weeds 
in abundance on his place it would 
not make so much difference, as the 
chief loss would be in paying clover 
seed prices for weed seeds. We would 
be willing to take considerable pains 
to keep both sorrel and the night- 
flowering catchfly off the place. We 
again urge our readers to examine all 
grass seed carefully and those who 
have not done so should read the ar- 
ticles we published on page 16 of our 
issue of January 26th. 





WHAT IS A SHOTE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me at what 
age a pig begins and ceases to be 
called a shote?” 

Some farmers use the term “shote” 
to refer to pigs of almost any age, but 
the term is generally confined to pigs 
from the time of weaning till they are 
put on a fattening ration for market. 
A pig from 50. to 150 pounds in weight 





Cut Out the Hard 


These men have cut out the hard work 


Saved This Man’s Crop 


EZ. 0. GREGG, Havelock, Neb.—*'I have been using your alfl- 
purpose —— on my §8-foot binder the last two seasons. It 

enuy. The average cost per day is about 50 cents, 
and I have been cutting 15 to 25 acres per day. I would cer- 
tainly recommend it as a horse-flesh saver, and without the 
engine I could not have saved my crop last year when it was 
so wet. It is the best all-round engine for any farmer to have.’’ 


Never Saw Its Equal 


BR. A. BURNS, Geneva, Neb.—‘‘I have never seen the equal of 
tae 4H. P. 4-cycle Farm Cushman for smooth, 
oe steady power and noiseless operation, and i 
jj | have used several other makes.’’ Mr. Burns is 
the Cushman for pumping, spraying, 
The Farm Cushman is 
- 4 the engine for all power work on the farm. 


The Light Weight Wonder 


' ie N. E. WARNER, Bunkerhill, Kan., sys the @ 
xT H. P. Farm Cusnmen isa light weight wonder 
for steady speed and power. He grinds nearly 
40 bushels of corn an hour with it. 
turned an unsatisfactory 2-cycle engine to another company 
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Its weight is under 











Read 


least possible weight. It consumes gasoline acco’ 
a special automatic throttle governor. 
At any work up to its capacity of over 5 actual h 














works exce 


oil usin 
4 grinding, sawing, etc. 


and bought the Farm Cushman. 
SAMUEL GIESEKE, Courtland, 


erful little engine. 
not afford to be without the Farm Cushman.’’ 


Do you not feel the need on your farm of just the kind of hel 

these people are getting from this powerful little engine? Their 
work is made easier than yours. 
can do it cheaper. It ismaking their farms worth more money. They have cut 


out the hard work. The Farm Cushman is a 4-cycle engine of 4 horse power rating, but develops 5 horse power easily. It is 
nota one-purpose engine, but is designed and built specially for all power work onthe farm. Runs at any speed. 


Farm Cushman 


Like automobile and 
If the “loa 


1 cent per hour for each horse power. 
Our. book tells al! about it. Let us send it to you free. 


Cushman Motor Works 
2128 N ST., L5NCOLN, NEB. 


Power for Women’s Work 
Minn.—‘*The Farm Cushman saves ry wife 
52 backaches a year on washdays alone. It also does the churning, pumping, 
grinding and shelling. I shelled over 1,000 bushels of corn last fall with the pow- 
it saved me an extra team last harvest on the binder. I could 


hey can do more of it. 
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RMERS’ CLUB AND COUN. 
THE FARI TRY LIFE. 


fo Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Knowing your extreme interest in 
country life problems and your long 
experience and great study of them, I 
thought perhaps it would interest you 
io have a survey -of a little country 
club that exists in our community. 
This club consists of eighteen country 
families, living in Washington town- 
ship, Story county, lowa. 

This club is organized with the 
usual Officers, has a constitution, and 
meets every two weeks at the home 
of some one of the members, at which 
meeting ap rogram is rendered, which 
consists of short talks by both the 
young and older folks, readings by 
the young people, and several musical 
numbers, and at the close of the pro- 
gram a social hour is enjoyed, followed 
by refreshments—oystefs, ice cream, 
strawberries, or other edibles. 

These eighteen familes, have forty- 
one living children, twenty-five boys 
and sixteen girls, and six boys and 
four girls, of these, are already col- 
lege graduates, While three more boys 
and one girl are now attending. col- 
ege. 
With what I know of these families, 
I think it is reasonable to estimate 
that thirty of these children will grad- 
uate from college, and eleven of these 
poys have already left the farm, and 
not more than eight, and possibly not 
that many, of the others, will remain 
on the farm. Three of the remaining 
boys, and six of the remaining girls, 
are now in the Ames High School, 
which makes twelve in all in the 
Ames schools. Out of this forty-one 
children, there are only eight, or less, 
that will go out into life with nothing 
more than a country school education. 
It is not possible at this time to tell 
what lines of work these boys will en- 
gage in, as their life work, as there is 
only one young man engaged in farm- 
ing, that is a graduate in Agriculture. 
One is an electrician, two graduate 
veterinarians, one is taking a veteri- 
narian course, one lawyer and two 
studying law, four business men, and 
one mechanic. 

Now this may be an exceptional 
community, but if you were to mingle 
with the farmers of Story county, and 
talk with them, about their winter 
work, it would seem that about every 
other one would say to you that they 
were doing their winter work alone, 
as their boys were at college. 

There are five of these families that 
are renting land, and thirteen land 
owners, and the eighteen families are 
farming two thousand seven -hundred 
and thirty (2,730) acres of land and if 
there are only eight of these boys stay 
on the farm, and I do not think there 
will be any more than that, you will 
see that there will be three hundred 
and forty (340) acres for each one to 
farm, if they take the places of their 
fathers. 

I have listened to possibly two hun- 
dred (200) addresses in the last two 
years, On some phase or another of 
rural life, and not more than 3 per 
cent of these speakers live in the 
open country, but the other “97 per 
cent always stated to their audiences 
that they were raised on a farm. Now 
most of these men are not in touch 


with the rural conditions of the day, | 
or I am not, as there has been so | 


much progress in the last decade, or 
‘wo, that the man that has not lived 
in the country for that length of time 
or less has a very vague conception 
oI rural conditions up to date. 

One of these speakers told about a 
farmer's boys that were playing base- 
ball on Sunday, and their parents ob- 
Jected and the boys offered to quit 
Playing on Sunday if their parents 
Would allow them to play on Saturday 
afternoon, which consent was refused. 
The Register and Leader .,ok up the 
Story and wrote an editorial on it, 
trying to show thereby why so many 
boys were leaving the farm. Now, if 
the speaker that told this story should 
rene the club that I have described 
before he could certainly nut convince 
the members thereof that he was fa- 
Miliar with rural conditions. Of 
course, we know that this is an excep- 
Nonal case, but it is not fair to hold 
up as an example of rural condi- 
tions, 
gst is one family in this club that 
po graduated three boys (all the chil- 
ro Gag! have) in the professions, 
+ ge nti on a rented farm, and some 
3 . ese families that belong to the 

ub, have kept all of their children in 


/ 





school from the time they were old 
enough until they have finished a-col- 
lege course, or from about six years of 
age until they are twenty-three or 
twenty-five. 

If present conditions continue it 
will not be long until the farmers of 
Iowa will furnish more college bred 
young men and women than any other 
like number of people in this country 
or any. other. country. 

We farmers have a great many 
problems to solve, but the great prob- 
lem that stands out prominent, above 
all others is the maintenance of the 
rural schools, but it will be seen by 
the survey of this club that farmers 
are not waiting for improvement in 
rural schools to educate their chil- 
dren in, for financial conditions are 
such that they can afford to send their 
children to college and they are doing 
it. .If we had good high schools in the 
country in which were taught agricul- 
ture and other practical things, it 
would tend to retain the boy on the 
farm, but these country boys with the 
means and opportunities at hand, are 
going to secure the kind of education 
they want. 

It is very evident to us older people 
that they are leaving a greater oppor- 
tunity for a lesser when they leave 
the farm, but they will discover later 
that all the people in our country can- 
not live, or rather earn a living, in our 
cities and towns. 

We have had over-production in the 
rural. districts in the past and if the 
drift to the cities continues we will 
have an over-production in the cities 
soon, but a very different kind of over- 
production. . 

W. P. GEORGE. 

Story County, Iowa. 





SEED CORN FOR 1912 IS BAD. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The seed corn to be planted in 1912 
is poor. The writer has assisted in 


judging corn at several corn shows 
during the past two months, and has 
talked with hundred of farmers at the 
short course schools. There is a large 
amount of frozen corn at most of the 
shows, and a general sentiment pre- 
vails that good seed will be scarce. 

About twelve out of every hundred 
kernels of seed corn planted in Iowa 
during the average season are dead; 
twenty-three more are weak; only 
about sixty-five out of every hundred 
kernels are strong. 

During the past eight years seed 
has been taken from 4,500 corn plant- 
ers on as many farms, in about thirty 
counties in Iowa. In most cases these 
samples were carefully tested, with 
the results as indicated above and in 
the following table, which shows the 
germination test of farmers’ samples 
at twenty-seven county experiment sta- 
tions: 
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These samples from,the planter box- 
es were planted on the county farms 
of the counties in which they were col- 
lected. Three kernels were planted 
per hill. In the fall there were sixty- 
nine stalks where 100 kernels from 
the farmers’ samples had been plant- 
ed. These results how that the aver- 
age farmer gets only about 70 per cent 
of a stand of corn the average season. 
At the same time, many of the better 
samples have given 85 to 90 per cent 
of a perfect stand. We can all have 
good seed if we will. 

Every ear intended for seed should 
be tested during the next six weeks. 
Do it now, while you have the time. 

Anyone who has seed corn to sell 
is requested to write to the under- 


’ signed, telling the variety, the amount 


for sale, and the price asked. Re- 
quests for seed are already coming in, 
and such requests will be referred to 
men who have seed to sell in the same 


localities. 
M. L. MOSHER, 
Extension Department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 








The Seventeen-Year Locust In Iowa 


BY R. L. WEBSTER 








@ 

The seventeen-year locust, or “Peri- 
odical Cicada,” has appeared over a 
large part of the state of Iowa at regu- 
lar intervals in the past and is due to 
appear again in 1912: We have rec- 
ords of its occurrence in certain parts 
of the state in 1844, 1861, 1878 and 
1895, so that its appearance again in 
1912 is confidently expected. 

In previous years the central, south | 
central and southeastern parts of the 
state were affected by this brood of 
the locusts. It may be expected to ap- 
pear in the following counties: Adair, 
Adams, Audubon, Boone, Cass, Dallas, 
Davis, Decatur, Des Moines, Greene, 
Hamilton, Henry, Iowa, Jasper, Jeffer- 
son, Johnson, Keokuk, Louisa, Madi- 
son, Mahaska, Marion, Marshall, Mon- 
roe, Muscatine, Polk, Poweshiek, Ring- 
gold, Scott, Story, Taylor, Union, Van 
Buren, Wapello, Warren, Wayne, Web- 
ster. : 

In 1895, when the locusts last. ap- 
peared in this area, they were less 
abundant, and covered a less extensive 
territory than they did in 1878. The 
counties named include the area af- 
fected in 1878. It is possible that the 
area this year will be still less in ex- 
tent, on account of the small amount of 
timber. 

The locusts should appear about the 
last week in May, and remain for about 
a month, disappearing about the first 
of July. After having been in the soil 





ever since 1895, the young locusts, or 
nymphs as they are called, will come 
up near the surface this spring, and 
emerge from their long stay under- 
ground. Some of the nymphs make 
small earthen chambers, or cones, 
which reach two or three inches above 
the ground, but not all-of them do this. 

While the seventeen-year locusts 
may cause considerable injury, this is 
seldom as serious as one might expect 
from their numbers. The female lo- 
custs cause injury to young trees by 
depositing their eggs on twigs and 
small branches. This stunts the growth 
of the affected branches. 

Farmers, fruit growers and nursery- 
men who expect to plant trees this 
spring are warned of the danger which 
may be caused by the Periodical 
Cicada. Trees are especially liable to 
injury when set near timber, or on re- 
cently cleared ground. Trees set in 
such places should either be cut se- 
verely back at the start, so as to leave 
no tempting places: for the locusts to 
oviposit in, or cut back little or not at 
all until after the first of July, when 
the locusts will have disappeared. 
With the latter treatment-the locusts 
may deposit their eggs in the twigs, 
which can then be cut off and burned. 

The eggs in the twigs and branches 
hatch, and the young nymphs drop to 
the zround and enter it for a long stay 
of another period of seventeen years. 
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The McDonald Bros. Pitless Scale Co., Pleasant Hill, Mow 
and New Castle, Ind., is now owned by the Moline Plow Co.; 
Moline, Ill., and the “McDonald Pitless” Scale will be made and 


sold only by the latter concern. 


The Original Pitless Scale—20 years on the market—21,942 
in use. Every Scale sold on a 10-year U. S. Standard Guarantee. 


Patented Protected Bearings 


Insure Accuracy. 
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money. Th re easy on your horses be 
the Toad so avery horse pe 
and injury to your horses. 


d 80 every horse pulls an equal share. Prevent abuse 


Thousands of farmers have tried and tested Heider Eveners 
in every way, under all conditions and on all kinds of work. Found them satis- ' 
factory, now recommend them “‘Best of All.” 
Work right with out side draft. 
Heider Eveners,.: made for 2,3,4,50r 6 horses. 
im The Heider 4-horse plow evener with our extra clevises for attach- 
ing to all plows, works four horses abreast on gang, a, or disc 


tony one horse in furrow, three on unplowed ground. 
jorse wagon evener for wagon, 


leider 3- 
manure spreader, grain drill or 


any other implement with pole. Just the@hing for your wagon to 
pull hay-loader. 


» For Heider Eveners. if he has 
Your Dealer none in stock, don’t accept any 
other. Write us for free catalog and we will tell you where to get 


them. You will be more than repaid for the trouble, 


use there 


are none so good, none so satisfactory as Heider Eveners. We also 


make 


es,etc. Address 





MFG. CO., | 50 Main St., CARROLL, IOWA 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk bere 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it: about farm 
snimais—the cows, the borses, the pigs, ete.— 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 


r 


these things and many more, and any time anyone | 


Wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something whiob he has noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 








TESTING SEED CORN. 


Seed corn testing 
again. I hope that within the next 


thirty days you will have tested your | 


father’s seed corn. If your seed is av- 
erage, I am sure it will pay you wages 
in the increased yield of corn in the 
fall, worth at least a dollar for every 
hour spent in testing. 

You don’t believe it? Listen, and I 
will prove it to you. Imagine you have 
100 ears of average seed corn (enougn 
to plant about eight acres). From 
what I have seen of the average seed 
corn this year and other years, I am 
sure that not more than sixty-five of 
these ears are strong growers. I have 
seen good seed corn tested and it is 
unusual when more than sixty-five out 
of every 100 ears test out strong, that 
fis, when every kernel taken from them 
grows stréngly. What about the oth- 
er thirty-five ears? Well, there will 
be ten or twelve ears, most of whose 
kernels grow strongly, but a few grow 
weak. There will be ten or twelve 
more, part of whose kerneis grow 
strongly, part weakly, and part are 
dead. There will be at least five or six 


ears, most of whose kernels are dead | 
The mana who tests | 


or grow weakly. 
his seed corn picks out the sixty-five 
strong ears and throws the rest away; 
the man who does not test his seed 
corn plants the sixty-five strong ears 
and the thirty-five weak and dead ears 
all together. Does it make any differ- 
ence because he plants the weak ears 
with the strong ones? Common sense 
says it does. Experiments say “yes” 
also. 
periment station, they tested over 
7,000 ears, taking six kernels from ev- 
ery ear. Then they divided the ears 
into different classes, and planted 
the strong ears in plots to themselves, 
the fairly strong ears in plots to them- 
selves, the weak ears in pilots to them- 
selves, and the dead ears in a plot to 
themselves. You might have thought 
that those ears from which no kernels 
sprouted produced no yield. They did, 
thoveh; for some of the kernels were 
“good; they produced thirty-five bushels 
per acre. But the strong ears which 
were planted in exactly the same way 
produced seventy-five bushels to the 
acre. The fairly strong ears yielded 
about sixty-five bushels to the acre, 
the medium ears about fifty bushels, 
and the weak ears about forty bushels. 

One hundred ears will p’ant eight 
acres. According to experiments, 100 
strong ears will yield twice as much 


as if they were all weak. But if the | 
100 ears are average and about sixty- ; 
five are strong and thirty-five are weak , 


og : 7: : 
the yield will be from five to ten | enariest th a ben one Ag Pg seg aetin 


bushels less per acre than if all the 
ears were strong. In the ordinary 


season 100 average seed corn ears will , 


produce about forty bushels less than 
100 strong seed corn ears. At 40 
cents per bushel, these forty busheis 
are worth $16. It takes.a man about 
an hour and a half to test 100 ears of 
seed corn. Five to ten dollars per 
hour is pretty good wages. 

Last winter seed corn was poor, and 
all the agricultural papers, the agricul- 
tural professors, the seed corn tester 
manufacturers, and even the bankers, 
did their best to get every farmer to 
test his seed corn. I really think it 
paid. But last season was very dry, 
and thin stands yielded nearly as 
much corn as good stands. As a re- 
sult seed corn testing last spring paid 
less than I ever knew it to. Just the 
same, I think that most farmers who 
spent time testing seed cora last year 
received increased yields to equal at 
least 50 cents for each hour of testing. 

There is only one kind of corn that 
it will not pay to test. That is corn 
which was picked early last fall, be 
fore frost came, was thoroughly dried 
out before freezing weather, and was 
kept in a dry, well-ventilated place all 
winter. Even such corn should be 
given a general testing; that is, two 
or three hundred of the kernels should 
be picked at random from the different 
ears and tested. If ninety-seven or 
more out of every 100 grow strongly, 





| froze. 


time is here | 





Two years ago, at the Iowa ex- | 








; it may not be worth while to give an 


individual ear test. No more than one 
farmer in twenty has seed corn of this 
sort. 

Seed corn ig poor again this year. I 
had not supposed it would be. Frost 
did not come last fall till the last of 
October. Most corn had a fine chance 
to dry out in the field. But there was 
moist weather in November, followed 
by freezing weather later on. Much 
of the seed corn got wet and then 


ever the cause may be, I know that a 
number of farmers and seed men have 


reported to Wallaces’ Farmer that the | 


preliminary tests show the seed corn 
to be in bad condition. 


What shall we do about it? 





The germ. in ears which have | 
| been frozen while moist are most o: | 
them either weak or dead. But what- | 


Test | 


two or three inches larger each way 
than the top of the bex. With ruler 
and indelible pencil, mark this cloth 
off in squares two and one-half inches 
one way by three inches the other. 
Then start at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the box and number the squares 
1, 2, 3, ete., finishing the cloth at the 
lower right-hand corn with the high- 
est number. You should leave on this 
cloth a space two or three inches wide 
around the edge. Besides the box of 
sawdust and the ruled cloth, you want 
two more cloths—one a piece of mus- 
.n the same size as the inside of the 
box, and the other twice as large as 
the inside of the box. 


Now you are ready for work. Let 
the surplus water drain out of the 
sawdust, and put enough in the box to 


cover the bottom two and one-half. 
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TAKING OUT THE SIX KERNELS. 


every ear. 
the water tester, the blotter tester, the 
dinner plate tester, or the rag tester. 
Any tester which furnishes moisture 
and a temperature at about 70 degrees 
will do. But some of the testers are 
cheaper and more convenient to run 
than others. So far as I have noticed, 
all of the manufactured testers are 


Use any tester you wish— | inches deep. Spread it out level and 


pack it tightly, smoothing off with a 
brick or board. Put on top of it your 
ruled cloth and tack the edges of it 
to the sides of the box. Spread out 
your seed corn in a row, and let the 
first ear be No. 1, the next No. 2, etc. 
Start with ear No. 1 and take out one 
kernel from near the butt, one near 











SAWDUST TESTER. 


good. Most of them are a little more 


| convenient than the home made test- 


ers. But if you want to make a tester, 
get a strong box, two or three feet 
wide, three or four feet long, and four 
or five inches deep. Put a bushel of 


water over night. Get some white 
cloth (muslin or sheeting is good), 
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the middle, and one near the tip. Turn | 


the ear over and do the same on the 
other side. The idea is to get a sample 
kernel from each part of the ear. One- 
half of some ears are strong and the 
other half weak. When you get this 
done, place the kernels from ear No. 
1 on the square of cloth marked 1, the 
kernels from ear No. 2 on square No. 
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A SAWDUST TESTER SHOWS RESULTS. 
SAVE ONLY EARS 6, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24 





—______ 
2, and so on. Be very caref 

get the kernels of the ears met ” 
In order to be sure that they qo 4 
get the ears mixed up, some pothnca 
tag every ear. Put the kernels op - 
squares germ side up and al] Pointing 
the same way. When all the squa: é 
are filled, cover them with the oan 
cloth, the one which is the sa a 


m 
as the inside of the box. Moisten t 
slightly, and then put on the large 


cloth. Put an inch or two of t ‘ 

sawdust on it. Pack the peter a 
down firmly on the sides so that th, 
air can not get in and dry out the 
kernels which are on the edge, Fold 
edges of cloth over the sawdust. Now 
set the box away in the kitchen or 
some place where the temperature Will 
be around 70 degrees most of the time 
for the next week or two. Look at the 
top sawdust every day or so, ang 
moisten it when it gets dry. After 
six or seven days, roll back the cloth 
with the sawdust on it, and take up 
the covering cloth, being very carefy] 
not to mix any of the kernels. If mog 
of the kernels have sprouted and the 
sprouts are two or three inches long 
take up the upper sawdust cloth anq 
the covering cloth and get ready to do 
the most interesting part of the whole 
test. Is ear No. 1 weak or strong? 
Go over them all carefully. You vil 
find some of the squares where none 
of the kernels sprouted. Others yoy 
will find where ali six of them. grew 
very strongly. On others five may 
have sprouted and one not. On oth. 
ers four may have sprouted and two 
weakly, etc., etc. The only ears yoy 
should save are those on which all 


-six of the kerneis have sprouted 


strongly. It pays to throw out all 
others, even though only one kerne] 
out of the six may have sprouted weak. 
ly. In the picture the only ears worth 
saving are 6, 8, 10, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 23 and 24. Throw away all the 
weak and dead ears. Then you may 
throw away the sprouted kernels and 
get ready to make another test if nec. 
essary. Before you do so, you had 
best scald the cloths and the box with 
hot water so as to kill the germs, 
which sometimes interfere with the 
kernels germinating properly. 

The following table gives results of 
a seed testing experiment at the lowa 
station two years ago: 


TABLE SHOWING EFFECT OF 
GERMINATION ON YIELD. 
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0 6 0 44 | 667 | 71 
5 1 0 477 | 64.2 | 698 
4 2 0 | 334 | 63.2 | 69.1 
2 4 0 | 136 60.9 67.0 
1 | 5 0 60 60.4 | 66 
5 | «(O 1 472 58.5 | 654 
1 4 1 78 56.9 | 647 
“ie 1 407 55.8 | 636 
, i 8 0 216 62.5 | 629 
3 2 1 305 55.9 | 623 
, 44 1 173 53.4 | 618 
4/0 2 425 52.4 | 58.6 
Bi 4 2 361 47.9 | 562 
2 2 2 255 47.5 | 541 
0 5 1 64 43.9 | 514 
ze. 2 139 42.4 | 501 
5-1 *% 3 347 41.5 | 501 
, > = 2 86 43.2 | 494 
aa 3 183 40.3 | 489 
ae. 3 298 39.3 | 480 
o | 3 3 105 38.6 | 412 
- ts 4 281 35.6 | 441 
» i's 4 340 34.1 | 421 
140 5 297 7.7 | 34 
@ | 2 4 135 32.1 | 392 
Bat 5 {| 221 | 304 | 383 
© | @ 6 259 26.6 | 34! 














The perfectly strong ears yielded 
the most and the dead ears yielded 
the least. Rather peculiar, though, 
that the weak kerneled ears yielded 
almost as much as the strong ones: 
How shall we explain this? ‘The re& 
son is that most of the heavy yieldité 
strains of corn have hard, flinty ker 
nels which take up water slowly 
germinate slowly. For this reas02, 
their sprouts at the end of a week a& 
shorter than those of starchy kernel 
which really may not be so strong. 
Allowance should be made for ea 
that germinate slowly because theif 
kernels are the hard, flinty kind am 
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: » water slowly. No allowance 
eM be made for ears part of whose 
kernels grow weak and part strong, or 
one or more — kernels do not 
rermi at all. , 
eever every ear is tested, you are 
ready to butt and tip the strong ears 
and “shell them. You should not du 
this more than a month before plant- 
jng time, because the shelled corn does 
not keep so well as that on the ear. 
After the corn is shelled, it will pay 
to send it through a corn grader or go 
over it by hand, or do both. The ob- 
ject is to pick out all very large, very 
small, irregularly shaped or mouse- 
eaten kernels, and to divide the ker- 
nels into two, three or four grades, ac- 
cording to length and thickness. Then 
you Will set the planter up in the barn 
and test it out with different plates 
and the different sizes of kernels, until 
vou have the right plate for each size. 
Do not be satisfied until the planter 
is dropping three kernels to a hill 85 
or 90 times out of 100. Then tie the 
right plate to the right sack of ker- 
nels and hang up. You are all ready 
for planting time, provided you have 
worked your ground up into a good 
seed bed. 

Last spring I suggested that every 
boy offer to make a deal with his fath- 
er to test seed corn for $1 a bushel. It 
only takes a little over an hour to test 
a bushel, but at the same time a bush- 
el of tested corn will yield at least 
four or five bushels more corn than 
a bushel of ordinary seed corn. I be- 
lieved it would be a fine scheme for 
both the boys and their fathers, but 
whether or not the boys get any mon- 
ey for it, I know that it will be well 
worth their while to take several days 
off and become expert at seed corn 
testing. 





SPECIAL TRAINS. 

An Iowa boy writes: 

“What about special trains? The 
farmers here seem to think that if 
they would do as they are taught by 
these trains they would overstock the 
dairy market and the corn market. 
They do not think these trains amount 
to much. This is not the way all the 
farmers think, but this is the way the 
ones whom I have heard speak think.” 

I suppose all Iowa boys know what 
special trains are like. They have 
heard:of the corn specials, the oats 
specials, the dairy specials and the 
hog specials, and they have heard the 
lecturers talk from these special trains 
—and they have inspected the exhibits 
in them. On corn trains the special 
lecturers tell how it is possible for 
farmers to increase the yield per acre 
by testing their seed; by preparing a 
good seed bed, and cultivating prop- 
erly, and by growing clover on the 
land and spreading manure. The 
things that the special lecturers tell 
are most of them exactly true, and the 
best farmers know they are true, for 
they have tried them for many years 
themselves. It is the same way on the 
dairy trains. The lecturers tell how 
cows may be made to each give fifty 
pounds miore of butter-fat every year 
at less cost. The man or boy who 
wants to be a better farmer can learn 
much from these special trains. 

But here is a farmer who says: 
“What these lecturers are telling is 
true enough, I don’t doubt, but will it 
really help us farmers, anyhow? Did 
you notice that we made more money 
on our corn this year when the crop 
Was scarce, than last year when there 
Was a heavy corn crop? That’s the 
Way it has always gone; the farmer 
makes money when crops are scarce, 
but loses when they are abundant. If 
we do the way these lecturers want us 
to, we will produce more crops but 
really make less money.” In a way, 
there is truth in a statement of this 
sort, for farmers certainly do get more 
money as a class for a little crop than 
they do for a big one. This difficulty 
will never be remedied until farmers 
cooperate in marketing both their 
crops and live stock. 

Suppose there are two men on a des- 
ert island, and one makes the tools, 
builds the house, makes the clothing, 
and does the cooking, while the other 
One puts all his time in at raising the 
Crops, feeding stock and hunting. Sup- 
pose these men are distrustful of each 
Other and have pieces of shell which 
they use as money, and that the house 
man will give the field man or farmer 
no clothing or shelter unless he pays 
money for it, and that the farmer will 
&lve the house man no food unless he 
Pays for it. Now, when food was 


scarce, the house man would, of course, 


be willing to pay more for it than he 
would at any other time. Do you think 
it would pay the field man or farmer 
purposely to grow less grain so that 
he could get more money and thus 
have the right to more shelter and 
clothing? No; the thing for these two 
men to do would be for both of them 
to work hard, so that both of them 
would be sure to have plenty of food, 
clothing and shelter at all times. In 
that way both of them would be health- 
iest and happiest. The farmers and 
the city people are situated in the same 
way, and if everyone would get along 
in the best way possible, the farmers 
must do their best to raise the largest 
crops they can at the least cost, and 
the city men must do the manufactur- 
ing and business transactions in the 
cheapest way possible. If farmers do 
not produce as large crops as they pos- 
sibly can, the result is that the city 
people will have to pay more for their 
food. Then they will have to charge 
the farmer more for his machinery and 
his clothing. The way things are fixed 
now, if any man or any class of men 
fail to do their part, they cause other 
men to suffer, and in the end their ac- 
tions come back to themselves like a 
boomerang. 

What will really happen, though, as 
a result of the special trains is that 
the best farmers will pick up pointers 
here and there, and, applying them, be- 
come better farmers. The poor farm- 
ers, who are generally those who don’t 
believe in special trains, will not pay 
any attention to what the lecturers on 
these trains say, and a result they will 
not get along so well as they have in 
the past. Some of them will have to 
sell out, and the result will be that bet- 
ter farmers and their sons will crowd 
out the poorer farmers. Farmers who 
kick on special trains, short courses 
and improvement in the _ country 
schools are like the English laborers a 
hundred years ago, who, when machin- 
ery was introduced, tried to destroy it. 
They looked on labor-saving devices as 
a horrible thing, because it took away 
their employment. Of course, it was 
really hard on these men for a while, 
but in this case, as in every other 
case, that which was best for all peo- 
ple concerned won out. 

If I were a farm boy, I would learn 
how to produce the largest possible 
crops at the least cost, and would not 
worry about overstocking the market. 


7 


STOMACH IMPACTION IN HORSES. 


According to a circular sent out by 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 
a large number of horses in western 
Kansas, and we presume this is true 
also in western Nebraska and through- 
out the dry country, are dying because 
of stomach impaction. President Wa- 
ters of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege is quoted as saying, “The sub- 
stance is leached out of feed grown in 
a long dry spell or exposed to succes- 
sive rains.” And he adds that this 
food is, therefore, not so digestible 
and brings about an impaction of the 
stomach which is fatal to horses and 
cattle as well. The remedy suggested 
is to feed a limited amount of wheat 
bran or a handful or two of old process 
oil meal every day right along. 

























The Only Drill That Sows 
Grain in Any Kind of Soil— 
at a Proper, Even Depth 


Think what it would mean to you to have every seed count and te 
have every stalk come up even/y and at the same time. You can easily 
accomplish this—with The New Peoria Drill equipped with our 
famous Disc Shoe Furrow Opener. 

It combines every advantage of the single disc for cutting trash and 
penetrating hard ground,with every advantage of the shoe for forming 
a furrow and depositing the seed. The Disc Shoe Furrow Opener 
is the on/y one that sows every seed at an exact, even depth, ina packed 
Jurrow. No seed touches the disc and no dirt falls back into the furrow 
until after the seedis deposited. No practical, progressive farmer casa 
fail to see the many money-making and money-saving advantages of 
this wonderful Disc Shoe Furrow Opener—found on/y on 


The New Peoria Drill 


There are also many other advantages of 
this drill, each one just as superior as the 
Disc Shoe Furrow Opener. Send us your 
name and address on a pos- 
tal now for catalogue and all } 
details of construction. Let £ 

us prove to you that it will pay =( 
you to discard even a new 
drillin order to buy and use the 
New Peoria. Will you spend 
a penny for a postal now to get 
all the facts? Address, 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 


2405 North Perry St., Peoria, Illinois 
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This Tractor Pays on 
An Ordinary 
Size Farm .<: 


This New Avery Gas Tractor makes power farming a money making 
proposition on an ordinary size farm anywhere. Pulls from 4 to 6 plows 
—turns over 15 to 18 acres aday. And it won’tpack your ground. eighs 
only about 11,000 pounds. 

With this Avery Tractor and New Avery ‘‘Self-Lift ' Plow you can do all your 
plowing alone—or your boy can, Plows raised by power taken from plow wheels. 
All you do is to run engine and pull rope at furrow ends to raise plows. 

Right now you're feeding your last year’s crops into idle horses. Those 
crops ought to be sold. Save exp geta perfect seed bed, conserve the moisture 
and harvest bigger crops by farming with an 


AVERY Gas Tractor 


Pulls your plows, discs, harrows, levelers, seeders, binders. Drives threshers, shellers, 
balers, clover hullers. Hauls your grain to market. Cuts your plowing cost in half and. 
saves on all your farm work. Makes your work easier—keeps your boys interested. 


Get All The Facts About This New Tractor 


The sooner you adopt Power Farming the more money you'll make. Don’t losean 
time getting the facts. Write today for Free Copy of the Avery Tractor and “ Self- 
Lift’”” Plow Sook, telling us what work you have to do, how many acres you farm and 
how many horses you use. We will mail youa book immediately. Address 


AVERY COMPANY, 1229 Iowa Stree L. ufact 
Farm Trucks, Steam Traction pan henge bd Atty A nme ea lg 2 ee. eae 



































































Surface § 
Does Not Destroy Any of the Corn Roots 


It does slaughter all kinds of weeds that start between the. , 
rows. It leaves a pulverized dust mulch which guards the f/ 
escape of moisture and furnishes nutrition to the hungry 
plant. Increased yield and quick ripening of corn, cot- 
ton, potatoes, sorghum, ete., follow. If you would grow 
more corn be sure your 1912 cultivator has 


‘*TOWER ON THE TONGUE” 


Send for our free Treatise on Corn Culture. 


J.D. TOWER & SONS Cco., 9th St., Mendota, il. 


Towers’ 








(One right way) } 











The Champion Janesville 
Turns Furrows Like This 


OR five years Janesville Plows have beaten all comers in farmers’ own contests open 
F to any plow made in America—at Big Rock and Wheatland, Ill. They have gained 
the undisputed title of Champions! 10 out of 19 prizes at Wheatland lastSeptember; 

9 out of 15 at Big Rock! They can’t makea plow to equal the Janesville because all 


Janesville features are patented! 


Best Plows Ever Built! 


Don’t you want the plow that beats all others in fair competition—in contests promoted by farmers— 
open only to farmers with their own plows? Don’t you want the plow that wins year after year? Get a 
Janesville and be in the championship class—plow perfect furrows in less time at less cost! It’s the 
Janesville! Even Joys win prizes with the Janesville! 


scientifically correct in design that the moldboard handles the 
largest variety of soils perfectly, from light, sandy loam to heavy gumbo, from extreme 
dry to extreme wet. It pulverizes perfectly, allowing proper fermentation, aeration, dis- 
integration, because of the smooth, gradual travel of the furrow slice over the easy, natural 


































LET US SEND YOU THE PROO. 


The Janesville Badger Bottom is the greatest 
plow improvement in over fifty years. It is so 


curve of the long, narrow moldboard, and the perfect whirl at the end. It 
- lightens the draft about 25% because it runs naturally at a steady, even depth, 
no jerking—takes a perfectly even furrow slice. There are many other features 
of the Janesville Badger Bottom that your dealer will tell you about or send name 
for Free Books and read the history of Janesville Plows—how we worked on design of the 
- bottom as well as on many other features. The Badger Bottom is protected rigidly by 
patents. No other plow can haveit. Get the Janesville and be sure. ‘4 
We also make the famous Janesville Walking Plows, Riding or Walking Cultivators, 
Disk Cultivators, Disk Harrows, Corn Planters. Books Free. Address postal or letter to 


THE JANESVILLE MACHINE ©O., 34 Center St., Janesville, Wis. 
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JOHNSON’S 
Got Another 
Big Book 


For You (72% 
Old Trusty 
Johnson is satisfied with a profit 
n'y 70 cents on his incubator 
iuse over 100,000 are de- 
manded every year. His new 
big book for 1912 tells how he 
has started five times as many 
successful chicken raisers as anybody else, 
Over 200 pages and hundreds of new photo- 
graphs showing actual experiences with 


Old eee 5 


Comes All i + to Hatch With 





















Let the simple, plain popitey 
sermons in Johnson's bo 


about incubator values and 
prices tn this book. Get it 
first and then decide. Write 
& postal with your name 
and address to 


M. M. JOHNSON 


Clay Center, - Neb. 
Where Most Incubators Come From. 
The Largest Incubator Factory in the Work. 
JOHNSON says to tell you oe 
325,000 satisfied customers prove 
the superiority of “OLD TRUSTY” 
incubators. 

—Made like a watch, self-regulated 
to a quarter of a degree. 

—All told in Johnson's Big Book. 

—Send your name today. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


South Side Poultry Farm 


SHERIDAN, MISSOURL 


Surplus stock disposed of. 
-from our “High Quality” 


BUFF WYANDOTTES AND 
ROSE COMB R. I. REDS 





81.50 per setting, a6 per 100. White Indian Runner 


ducks, 84 per 12; Fawn and White Runners, 62 per 12. 
Guaranteed pure white egg strain. 


Booking eee orders" naw 





40) VARIETIES of pure bred chickens, 

raised, hardy and fine in plumage. 

the largest and best equipped poultry 

plants in the West. Lowest prices on stock, eggs, 
ters and 


brooders. Large illustrated catalog 
H. W. CONVERSE, Box 11, FULDA, MINK. 





4c in stamps. 


Don’t Overlook This! 


Twenty-five Crystal White and Buff Orpington 
cockerels, Kellerstrass and Cook strains, $3 and $5 
each; abso other varieties, turkeys, ducks and geese. 
Can save you money. HENRY A. WIECKS, Walnut 
Grove, Mina. 








Rocks, White Wyandottes, Biack Lang- 


1000 COCKERELS For Sale — Barred 


shans, §. C. Rhode Island Reds, R. ©, Rhode Island 
Reds, 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, White 
Piymeuth Rocks. Eggs forsetting inseason. Every 
urchaser gets a 50c box of our Germikil (Roup 
temedy) free. Catalog free. AYE BROS., Blair, 
Neb., Seed Corn Center of the World. Box Ne. 2. 





> BREEDS—Fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
8 geese and turkeys. Northern ratsed, hardy and 
Very beautiful. Fowls. eggs at low prices. Large 
catalog free. F. R. NEUBERT CO., Mankato, Minn. 





HITE Holland turkeys, large gobblers $5, hens 

Single and Rose Comb Brown — 

hens and cockerels, 75c si =a each. Ed. Dooley, 
Selma, Van Buren County, | 


pase Face Biack Spanish eggs, 15 for $1.50, 30 
r $2.50, 100 for — . Good stock for sale. 
Louens 1 E. Jaqua, Portland, Ind. 


KERELS—Singie Comb Anconas. Indian Run- 
ner drakes. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Weldon, Ia, 


ON 2 firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third at big St. Paul show 

on White Holland turkeys. Bargains on Crys- 

tal White Orpington cockerels; have slightly frozen 
combs. Ed@ Osmundson, Box 11, Daweon, Minn. 














MBDEN geese from prize winning stock 6.00 

pair, 98.00 trio. Buff k and White Wyandotte 

cockereis $1.00 each. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock 
Rapids, lowa. 





QiLvER Laced Wyandottes, Embden geese—stock 
po he andegges. C. E. Courter, Allendale, Ill. 





QIL VER Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White Crested 
Black Polish, Rhode Island Reds. Wm. Neiers, 
Cascade, lowa. 





at$i.50each. B. K. Kinseth, Bode, } 


INE S.C. White Leghorn pullets, White Holland 
toms. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 


B FF Cochins—30 cockerels at ¢2 each, Se “a? hens | 








AMMOTH 4? te, Indian Runner drakes, 
choice 8. R. I. Red pullets. Mrs. Chas. 
Howell, ~~ Es “Towa. 


EDS, Single. Columbian Wyandottes, Partridge 
Cochins. Plenty of good ones. Write. W. J. 
Casey, Knoxville, lowa. 








Ss Cc. BUFF = qt and Muscovy qt eggs, $2 
. s* 


per setting. Harkins, Menlo, 


ducks, geese and turkeys; northern 
One of 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex: 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








THE FARMER’S FOWL. 


Some farmers keep a flock of chick- 
ens of mixed blood because they hon- 
estly believe that a mixed flock lays 
more eggs with less care than will a 
flock of pure breds; other farmers 
keep a mixed flock because a pure- 
bred flock means the investment of a 
larger sum than they care to put into 
chicken flesh. We advocate the im- 
provement of even a mixed flock by 
the selection each year of the best for 
the breeding pen, though we try to 
discourage the practice of carrying 
enough males with every free range 
farm flock to fertilize all the eggs 
when the eggs spoil quicker from such 
fertilization, and there are females in 
the flock which it is not desirable to 
reproduce. Still we are asked each 
year whether eight, ten or a dozen 
males are sufficient for a flock-mated 
farm flock—conclusive evidence that 
many do not read the poultry depart- 
ment. 

We advocate pure-bred chickens or 
the selection of a breeding pen from 
the farmer’s best birds because there 
is good sense in breeding from birds 
whick practical experience has shown 
to be of the type most favorable to 
utility as well as fancy purposes. 

Probably the majority of farmers 
breed chickens with Barred Rock 
blood in them. The standard require- 
ments for this farmer’s fowl are based 
on the qualities required in a general 
purpose fowl, That these points are 
deemed essential in an exhibition bird 
is no reason why they should not be 
sought for in choosing a breeding pen 
from a mixed flock. The standard de- 
mands of an exhibition Barred Rock 
that the head be moderately large, 
broad; beak stout; eyes full; comb 
rather small and set firmly on head; 
wattles moderately long; back broad; 
tail well spread; breast full, broad, 
moderately deep, well rounded; body 
rather long, broad, deep, full; keel- 
bone rather long, straight, extending 
well forward, connecting with breast 
so as to make no break in outline; 
thighs large. of medium length, well 
covered with soft feathers; shanks of 
medium length, smooth, straight, stout, 
set well apart; toes straight, of medi- 
um length, well spread; shanks and 
toes free from feathers, stubs or 
down.’ 

To begin with the head, a broad, 
moderately large head is always an 
indication of vigor, as a snaky, nar- 
row head indicates low vitality. A 
short, stout beak is also an indication 
of vigor. A chicken’s beak is its knife 
and fork, its hands, its weapon, as 
well as the channel through which its 
food goes; a long, narrow beak places 
a bird at a disadvantage. The comb 
is “the health certificate carried on 
top of its head.” The comb is one of 
the surest indications of the physical 
condition of the bird. Since the com- 
paratively small comb set firmly on 
the head is less subject to frost and 
injury, the fancier emphasizes the im- 
portance of selecting birds with a 
practical type of comb, as well as a 
comb which is attractive in appear- 
ance. 

The wattles in a male bird are a sex 
sign; a bird with well-developed wat- 
tles is usually a masterful bird, the 
best warrior in a fight, and a bird 


_which is attentive to his mates. A 


full, round eye denotes alertness. All 
of these points are as worthy the con- 
sideration of the farmer as of the fan- 
cier. Length and breadth of back, tail 
and breast indicate room for digest- 
ive, egg, and vital organs. The long, 
broad-backed, low-keeled hen with 
well-spread legs is the laying hen; a 
male that carries himself well, that 
moves quickly, and stands squarely on 
his feet, is her fitting mate. 

And so it is all through the stan- 
dard requiremets for chickens; the 
points of importance to fanciers only 
are the trifling points. We have never 
liked the idea that the culls from tke 
fanciers’ yards should be the farmer’s 
utility birds, because too often the 
fancier has lost sight of the practical 
side of the standard in striving for 
the fancy points of plumage, and has 
sacrificed shape to color and mark- 
ings. But if the standard requirements 





for shape are observed, there will be 
no sacrifice of utility qualities. 

Better cull before hatching than to 
have to cull too much after hatching. 
It is most disheartening to go through 
a flock and find under-sized, crooked, 
breasted, crooked-toed, long-necked, 
leggy chickens, as the result of a sea 
son’s chicken work. No one can be 
enthusiastic over such a flock, and as 
enthusiasm is necessary to suceess 
and pleasure in cne’s work, it pays to 
plan for a flock that will create en- 
thusiasm. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A “farmer’s wife” writes: 

“What is the best breed of ducks 
and geese for the farmers to raise? Is 
tankage good for poultry? What ma- 
terial does it furnish to make eggs? 
How much would you feed to fifty 
chicks?” 

We would not advise anyone to go 
into the breeding of ducks or geese 
without inquiring into their local mar- 
ket, and what it requires. The Indian 
Runner ducks are supposed to be the 
best layers in the duck family; the 
Pekin and Muscovy are larger, ana 
the Pekin as a market duck is rarely 
surpassed. Whether you breed for 
eggs or meat depends on the market 
and your own preference should de- 
cide the variety. 

The Toulouse and the Embden geese 
are probably the two favorite varie- 
ties of geese. The Toulouse is larger, 
and the white feathers of the Embden 
are said to bring higher prices in 
some markets. One needs to be guid- 
ed largely by the local demand, and 
the opportunity to get good stock in 
choosing which breed to keep. Both 
have their advocates, and either will 
give satisfaction. 

Good tankage is all right for poultry 
if fed in moderation; an excess in a 
ration causes digestive troubles. Tank- 
age is fed as animal food for the pro- 
tein it contains. Protein is the nour- 
ishing matter in the bone, muscle, egg 
tendons, organs of the body and feath- 
ers, and is essential to the renewal 
and repair of the body. We would 
keep the tankage before the chicks, 
and let them help themselves as we 
would feed beef scraps. If fed in 
mash, the chickens eat more than they 
should. 











COTCH Collie puppies at reasonable prices. 
Barker.Bros., Indianola, lowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Elm Hill Barred Rocks 


Weight with quality. 100 choice exhibition and 
breeding cockerels with great size and bone com- 
bined with best of shape and color. New blood for 
former customers. Eggs in season. Send for 1912 
mating list and prices. J. €. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa. 











jy J HITE Plymouth Rock cockerels (Fishel strain). 

My flock is headed with male birds purchased 
from U. R. Fishel of Hope, Ind. Prices: one, 62.00 
two, $3.50; more than — $1.50 each. Jean G. Will- 
son, Monmouth, Ill., R. 8 


eo White Rocks direct—the kind that lay and 
pay. Cockerels, $1 to ¢3; eggs at $1.50 per 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Elmer McLaren, Ipava, Ill. 


JRIGHT'S Barred Plymouth Rocks. Cockerels, 

4 or more as low as $1 each; hens, 6 for $5; 

cocks, $1.50 each and up. Bred for eggs for 20 years. 
Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, Iowa. 


OR SALE—W. P. Rock cockerels at $1.00 to $1.50; 

puliets, price made known upon application. ‘All 

choice, thoroughbred stock. Address W. C. Sunder- 
meyer, Rake, lowa. 


oS. Rocks—Large, vigorous, excellent barred 
pr —= erels, $1.50 up. Minnie McConaughy, Mar- 
elle, lowa. 


P. Rock cockerels for sale. Heavy boned and 
» good barring, excellent shape; $2 and $2.50 each. 
Chas. McCaskey, Ogden, Iowa. 


Loe Plymouth Rock cockerels for sale exclu- 
sively. Mrs. A. 8. Wilkinson, Paton, lowa. 


CORED Barred Rock cockerels for sale, scoring 
68 to 91 points, from $2.00 to $5.00. Mrs. J. M. 
Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 


LANGSHANS. 


























RHODE ISLAND tee 


$. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Tompkins Strain 
Write for descriptive circular, 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, ee 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Young cockerels for sale, scored and 
Prices according to scoring. nu Unseored, 
Mason City, towa 








BALMAT & SON, 


oe from 4 high scorin 
R. pens. Eggs from range 





K.C. RL 
rk 
Runner ducks, ®5 for 100. A ¢ flock and Indies 


1 
left. MES. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lone 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cocke rels—large, 
vigorous, well marked birds; aiso Barred Hs 
mouth Rocks equally as good. Will also sejj a Pay: 
eggs from special high scoring pens and utility stock, 

Tell us what you want and we will try to De 
The Gateway Nursery Co., Le Mars, low you, 





Cmaps | 

HOICE Single Comb pens (5) at €10 and Up—on 

/ approval. Omaha King, Ist prize cock at Omaha, 

1910, heads pen 1; winners from Des Moines, Cedar 

Rapids, Omaha and Lincoln in other pens. Order 

today from ad. Eggs, $1.25 to 65 per 15. W. J. Mouser, 
Red Oak, Iowa, R. 5. 





—_. 

ILLILAND'S §. C. Reds, the long back birds that 
lay the eggs; winner of two silver cups in ¢ 

shows; 15 eggs, $2; 100 eggs, 88. 


H. C. Gillilan 
Vernon, lowa. — Me 





——__. 
R Cc. R. I. Reds—Cockerels 5 for 84: also scored 
e birds. Miss Margaret Herr, Ainsworth, lowa, 





R. Cc. Ay %. I. Red cockerels for sale. Write for prices, 


a: McAllister, Palo, lowa. 








R Cc. gg Island Red cockerels and pallets for 
« sale. . P. Nicholas, Kirk wood, I1] 








INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 


Cockerel 
tO to83. Scored by Todd. W. s. 


I. Price, Ira, lowa, 








C. REDS—Must be — in two weeks, brilliant 
\).—red cockerels ¢1 to $4, f. ~~ dozen $10 and up, 
Tompkins strain direct . Francis Culver, Red 
Oak, lowa, Culverdale Ferm. 





LEGHORNS. 


ARRAN 
a cockerels —19 

. #1 each; 6 for 9, 

. x v. OIERT, Berwick, lowa, 

OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching; 
strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 


winter—15 for 1, 100 for 64. Mrs. John L. Robert, 
Chapin, lowa. 











OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. An extra fine lotof 

young cockerels for sale at $1.00 each if 6 are 

taken. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. W. Knepper, 
Sand Spring, lowa. 





HOROUGHBRED R C. White Leghorn cockerels, 
sleach. M. I. Page, Gilmore City, lowa. 





URE bred Rose Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
Sieach. G. T. Evans, Vail, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Legborn cockerels al! sold. 
Eggs in season. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, la, 


A Few R. €. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


at six for $5.00, or $1.00 each. 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockfora, Iowa 


. C. WHITE Leghorn eggs. $5 per hundred. Baby 
e chicks forsale. J. F. Gracy, Truro. Iowa. 











ORPINGTONS. 


5. G. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


Choice eggs for hatching $2 per 15, &S per 
100. Famous Cook strain, the great winter layers. 


iL. m. JOHNSON. 


UFF and Kellerstrass White Orpington cockerels, 
$2 to #3. Write for description. Eggs—White, 
$3; Buff, $1.50 per setting. L. Lamb, Ollie, lowa. 





Easton, Minn. 








OOK strain §S. Buf Or Sgro cockerels and 
pullets from Ligh scored birds, #1 to 83; eggs, 
$10c each. Andrew Limage, Hanover, Lil. 


ARGE full blood 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, 
$1.50 to 63. Mrs. T. E. Graham, Eliott, lowa 








INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpinggons—1i00 pure 
bred, farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale. 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J. J. Baidwin, ipava, lil., R.1 


RYSTAL White agp get Kellerstrass strain. 
/ Stock and e $1.50, €3.00 and @5.00 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, Labanca. Neb. 


Geer’ S Orpingtens—Crystal White and Owen's 
3 Buff. Show winners. Eggs $5.00 peri5. J.F. 
Gracy, Truro, lowa. 


oo ¥ bred 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, $1.50 up. 
A few hens and pullets. Mrs. Guy McKinnis, 
Tekamah, Neb. 














WYANDOTTES. 


. well- 
Sliver Laced Wyandottes My hare es visa 
$2 each or 3 for #5. Twenty-four years a breeder. 
O. M. HEALY, * Bedford, lowa. 








LACK Langshan cockerels $1.50 each. David 
Hipple, Waterman, IIltnots. 





BRAHMAS. 


dy Wyandotte cockerels, nicely marked, good 

rices reasonable. J eggs from 
choice a ty prize winners. Mrs. W. O. Wilson, 
East Peru, Iowa. 








IGHT Brahma cockerels and pullets for sale. 
Been raising them for over 20 years. Large 
breed. Jacob Rich, Eureka, II1., R. 


) C. WHITE Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. stand- 
e ard size, fine color, good type. Eggs. #3.0 
$5.00 for 15. 8S. B. Lillard, Macksburg, lowa. 





Ae Brahmas—Choice birds, old and young. 
Circular. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. 


TURKEYS. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Large and growthy. Some of the young toms have 
the frame to S mabe s0-Ib. birds when fully matured. 
Also Light Brahma cockerels. Prices reasonable. 
Address Fr. P. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 


—— tye ey op hie and Giant strain. A 

fellows of show quality, wt. 27 to % Ibs. 

Also a ry ty fancy Barred Rock cockerels, fit to show 
anywhere. Grant Gallaher, Spencer, lowa. 











ILVER Laced Wyandottes. A few scored cock- 
erels, also some — at reasonable prices. 
Herm Ransom, Ionia, low 








> ER Wyandottes—Large well marked cocker- 
els. If you want stock write for prices 
Walter Saville, Salem, N 


ARTRIDGE Wyandotte our, 8 $2 each. aes 
in season. Send today for free mating 
Fred L. Reeder, Tipton, lowa. 





— 


40 RB. 6. ge Laced Wyandotte cockerels fo 
sale. F. E. Bean, Mitcheliville, lows. 








Wt Wyandottes, well bred; cocker:ls yee 
ee SSE Se E. G. Brockway, 
iW: 





‘OUNG White Holiand toms, fine large birds, and 
good color $5.00 each. Albert Clouss, Clare, Ia. 


GEESE. 








ING out my ; 85 pair, $7 trio 


Mrs. J. O. Kennedy, Arenzville, Ill. 





— 
R SALE—Few nice White Wyandotte cocker 


els, $1.25 each; eggs, $1.00 per 15. M. M. Starry, 
Webster, Iowa. 
— 


GoLwEs Wyandotte cockerels, $1.00 each. Allee 
Hall, Central City, lowa. 
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Combined damper and flame regulation cuts fuel cost inhalf. Double walls; chick nursery. j 
Buy a PEERLESS Incubator and Brooder in knock-down form, o! it Kt UPdcchine'G and wtf 
most perfect machine at a VERY LOW PRICE. Easily put up. 

Write for Free Book. H. Me SHEER CO., 104 Hampshire St.. QUINCY, ILL. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


(21) 357 





COULDN’T Give You a 
Better Hatcher If I 
Charged You $100 For It 


Yet My Price Is Only 


All Freight Prepaid 
Sold on One, Two or Three Months’ Test 


OU can’t get anything better than the best—then why pay more than 
7 I charge for my World’s Canmaplonente. Belle City Incubator. Ithas 
won the double world’s championship in over 5. hatehes—that makes it best of all—_no mat 
ter what the price. The reason I can sell = incubator at so low a price is because I would rather 
sell several thousand at a smal) profit if I can, rather than a few hundred at a big profit. 
Order from this advertisement if you wish to. Leanne fees Here 
is description of the machine you will get—the machine that won the4 
double ya a ee el 140-Eag Be Belle Glty World's Champion- » 
t as simple. self-regulator, correc t water hea por igh pbc oor 
ehip In ik: ; pow testy satoty tam p, double walls and double ‘door, with dead air space all 
ver with roomy nursery and strong eng Of course the thermometer is right; I 
oxethe* Tycos.” Lalso supply egg tester, burner, funnel, everything y you need includ- 
ing valuable instruction book on operation, hatching and care 


1 1= Combination Oties wetee, “[% 


Chick Belle City Brooder — Guaranteed to raise more healthy 
chicks than any brooder mace. Read description. 
‘s It Sodeuhte-wallen, a ho ag are r ted, metal safety lamp and 
urner, wire runwa: with p homey bsolutely the most perf 
chick raiser made taday. . — 
By ordering together you save wwe te. ordering from this adver- 
tisement, save time—get your machine when you want it, ready to 
start when your eggs areready. Earl Rrollecs, bring biggest prices. 
Why pay more for en incubator than [ charg: 't it seem reason- 
paw A to pay our machine from me as thousands | of people do right 
vertisement? Let me send you my Fytu ond “Hatching 
Facta” 4 send this portfolio with each biereye 4 if you order from this 
advertisement, or your name on a postal gets 
Jim Rohan, President, BELLE CITY INCUBATOR =, Box12 ee Wis. 








“none 
Paid 


















Belle City Incabat ; 














The Most Wonderful 
Hatching Machine in the Werld 


The RAYO isn’t the best because we say it 
is, but because it has been Proved best in the 
hands of thousands of thoroughly pleased users. 
The Rayo has More improvements than 
any other machine made. 


ONLY ONE sfdinator'ran« ENTIRE HATCH 


Eggs turned and cooled without removing egg tray. Lemp cleaned 
without removing tank or chimney. Hinged lid, double glass panels, 
making eggs, thermometer and chicks always in plain view. Wonderful 
automatic regulator which raises and lowers flame as required. Write 
today for our Free Poultry “Eggs To Money.” It thorough- 
ly describes this wonderful hatching machine, and gives prices. Write 
for Your copy today. 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO. Albert Street, Blair, Neb. 


Ayo INCUBATOR 
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pe Strong, Healthy Chicks “4 q 


And a CHICK from every fertile egg. That’s the Queen 
record, and is what makes the poultry business a real 
business. MY MAKE-GOOD PLAN, a straight business prop- 
osition. As guaranteed ten years or money back. Get 
my Catalog and Poultry Guide. Nofe my patented features 
used exclusively in the Queen. MY 1912 MODEL BETTER 
THAN EVER. My Catalog and Poultry Guide will show you how 
to make money with the Queen. BOOK IS FREE. Address fl 
WICKSTRUM, Queen Incubator Man, 
Who Pays the Freight. 
i — 
lines 








V’ll SHOW You How to Make 
Biggest Profits 


I won’t drop you as soon as you buy one 
of my incubators or brooders. I’ll show 
you how to make the most money at least 
cost. I'll send you fai omeus ‘an 

—includin rsona 
Poultry Lessons Free tention aan wdvics tha tant 
ho other maker can give; lessons before you buy—before you 
start—when you start—while you are hatching—how to make 
the biggest hatchesand raise biggest broods. 


SUCCESSFUL WcusaTons ana 


are making biggest profits for others, Pane! tang in every climate. 
Gilcrest won't let you go wrong with his machin 
Send Your Name to Gilcrest for facts about Gilcrest’s World's Best 
Ines and the way he helps to make you most ‘‘successful"* with 
them. Address, personally, J.S. GILCREST, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

DES MOIWES INCUBATER ©... bad Second Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 
NOTE—«“Proper Care of Chicks, Ducks Turkeys”’—Sent for 10 cents 










Send Me Your Name 
NOW on a Postal 

















My Automatic Peerless-In ator 
hatching conditions, therefore gets bigger hatches ger, 
} thriftier chicks and makes more money. 


Important Patented Features 

less Incubators the most perfect machine in the 

eer can Thermostat, eotegy vy eee mater =! = 
1 . eating Sy 

ang Sian conte Oe: aren Roy ry moisture and ventilation. 





cubator has perfect control over all 






















LICE PROOF 
NESTS_ 




















CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


, pes If the chicks do not come out 


promptly on the twentieth day, the 
temperature has not averaged what it 
should, 103 degrees. If the chicks 
come out before the twentieth day, the 
temperature has averaged too high. 


Ii the temperature falls after the 
chicks have pipped the shell, the 
chances are that there will be a num- 


ber of cripples. 
If the hatch is irregular, the chances 


are that the eggs are of different ages, 
or that the position of the eggs on the 
tray has not been changed. We have 
known a difference of twelve hours in 
the hatching of a strictly fresh egg 
and an egg three Weeks old when in- 
cubated. 

If the egg is held long enough be- 
fore the tester to heat it, look for a 
dead germ at the next test. 

If the “spider” is very distinct and 
bright red, there is danger that de- 
velopment has been forced hy over- 
heating the first few days. 

If a cloth wrung out of hot water is 
placed over the eggs on and after the 
19th day, the eggs pip more uniformly. 

If a good hatch is desired, don’t 
over-ventilate the first five days, and 
don’t let the heat run up over 103 de- 
grees. 

If eggs of different sizes are put in 
the incubator, it will be impossible to 
keep the right temperature on all of 
them. During the earlier stages of in- 
cubation the embryo chick is always 
floating at the top of the egg; an egg 
half an inch higher than its neighbor 
would either be overheated, or the 
smaller egg under-heated, depending 
on the position of the thermometer. 

If the thermometer is not a tested 
one, known to be accurate, the hatch 
may be spoiled or greatly weakened. 





CHICKENS NEED WATER. 
You may say: “Everyone knows 
that,” but a good many people forget 
it. We have been in chicken houses 
where the water pans were a solid 


cake of ice the greater part of the day, | 


and where we were almost certain the 


chickens didn’t get one good drink all 
day long. The reason the town lot 
fancier is often more successful in 
raising his chickens than is the farm- 
er is because the town lot fancier sees 
to it that his chickens have feed and 
water every day. We venture to say 
if the manufacturers of fountains that 
keep the water warm were asked as to 
where their customers were located, 
they would tell us that the great ma- 
jority of purchasers of conveniences 
for the poultry house are found in the 
towns, where the chickens are encour- 
aged to pay their way. - 





POULTRY QUESTIONS. 


Mating Geese: “Kindly tell me how 
many geese may be kept with one 
gander? Is there anything about the 
plumage to distinguish the gander 
from the goose?”—Mrs. J. A. G. 

Young ganders are disposed to pair, 
but older birds will mate with four 
geese. Breeders put from one to four 
geese with a gander, depending large- 
ly on the bird. There is nothing about 
the plumage to distinguish the gander 
from the goose. The difference is in 
the size and thickness of the neck and 
the sound of the voice. In.some places 
the sex is determined when the birds 
are startled. If the flock is shut up in 
a shed, and a small dog put in, the 
geese, it is stated, will lift their heads 
up and go to the back of the shed, 
while the ganders will lower and 
stretch out their necks, hissing all the 
time. 





Poultry Standard: “Could you tell 
me where I could get a correct and 
complete poultry standard? What is 
the price?”—Mrs. C. G. 

The American Standard of Perfec- 
tion is the standard recognized by all 
American breeders, and is the only 
standard which it is safe to breed to. 
A corrected standard can be purchased 
through this office. The price every- 
where is $1.50. 





Infertile Goose Eggs: “Last spring 
{ bought a goose and a gander, from 
different flocks, in April. Although 
the goose laid well, none of the eggs 
hatched. Was it because she was too 
young—May hatched?”—A. C. 

The chances are that the birds did 


not mate. Unlike most fowls, geese 
will often refuse to mate until they 
have been together some time. If you 
have kept the pair, you will doubtless 
have no trouble with infertility this 
spring. 





THE CURTAINED FRONT AGAIN. 


A lady tells us that her hens were 
not only badly frosted, but also con- 
tracted roup through the cold spell 
when housed in the curtain front 
house. We found, however, that her 
house was not tight on the other three 
sides, being so loosely ‘built that day- 
light could be seen between the crev- 
ices. Of course, a curtain front is not 
suitable for a house of this kind, nor 
is a house of such flimsy construction 
suitable for chickens. Roup is caused 
by drafts, irrespective of the style of 
the house. 


Take Dollars 


From My Low Factory 
Price For Ten Minutes 
of Your Time — QUICK! 


Hurry a postalto me. Get my magnifi-\ 
cent offer before you buy any incubator. 
I am doing wonders to get my Improved 


New Jewel Hatcher 


introduced. § platting the price 
mm for 10 minutes Eh te time at 
home. Givir 00 poultry 
course to imeure your suc- 
m™ cess. Big incubator book 
free, Sixty days’ free trial. 
Record -breaking, high-grade 
Matcher at a ver than ae 
ean secure ach 
chine, Greate: eat 'ofter of the the 
age. Write me personally. 
M. W.SAVAGE, Pres. 
MW. SAVAGE FACTORIES, Inc., 
Dept-16$ Minneapolis, Minn, 























































244 pages practical, money outing caimsidine and advice-- 
lates methods, mogt approved plans fully explained—tiass to 
beginners, etc. Italso pictures and describes in detail 


CYPHER INCUBATORS 


and BROODERS 
pay — “C y en a 


self-ventilating— 
pan y Service’? means that we stand 
ck of our customers after they have bought 
their goods, with personal letter and free bul- 
elp, advice and suggest! 
best poss.ble success, This Service is ab- 
solutely free to Cyphers Company's custos 
mers yt is fully described in our big frag... . . 
book. “Bend for your copy > 
CYPHERSINCUBATOR CO., ___ Dept. 186 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York City, Chicago, 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo, Oaklands 














hatching a science 85 i 

ascience pen 

plan of ventilation ings at the 

moisture and — on regu Pe 

tioned automatical 7 

Write us for mating list po hey ay Ht on 8. C. 
White Leghorn stock and eggs 


te0. 1. LEECO.,1 141 Harney Sé., Omaha, 


MAKE YOUR HENS PAY 


Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. OUR New 
1912 Hatcher and Brooders give you stronger chickens 
and will save half the cost. Write for FREE BOOKS today 


and we will tell you 
KE Cyele Hateher 


36 pe gh Ary 
Elmira, N. 








Heat, 

















Baby aus lie or Die 


As Their Vitality is High or Low 
All about it in Free Pampblet 
Address Box 124-JB, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 
FREE BOOKLET ET Orpincion, 1 Rede Piymocth 
Stock sho up. Agena 1023, vane ski chs, “Eggs 


@’ Donnell Poultry Farm 


i 
Bees on the Farm ;{ies's: 2 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. Six months trial subscription, 
P] eg Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent 

















free. EK A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 
217, Medina, Ohio. 
DOGS. 





False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Calile pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 H 
beauties for sale. Several f 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
iy. Also Shetland ponies } 
all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, lowa 








OUN DS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Ped: 





Guaranteed to please. Young and old pn 
days trial allowed. RB. F, Johnson, Assumption, I1!. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER Tob. £3, 1512, 





Fashions 





Where Thousands of Well 
Dressed Men Come From 


In all parts of the world—in Aan 4 
country on the glohe — Ward 
elothes are worn. They are worn 
by the man who wants to be well dressed 
and at the same time save half the usuat 
clothing prices. No one can offer you 
more im the way of expert ng 
and no one will charge you so little 
for the best. 


s. all the spring's snappy styles, of a suit all 

jored, ready to ship the day your order and 
an measurements are received er if you pre- 
fer, make a sult to your special order. 


epring or 

You owe that much to your 
pocketbook, Ir you want & suit already 
complete ready to ship ask for §; 
to Wear Clothing book No. 33. If you war 
a suit tailored to your measure ask for book 
Ne 38. Take your pick of these other free 
money saving which present equally good 
values in the Hnes they represent. Put the 

vumbers of the books that you want en the 
c 











I. Paints, 26. Bicycles, Motor- 
5. Roofing. cyctes. 
6. Vetrictes, 27. Beby’s Dress and 
z a. Toilet. 
3 per. Cc 
1% ty a 29. arouter and Drag 
. WwW 
14. Wite Fencing. 50 awe foae 
1@. Building Plans. 23. Men’s 
17. Baby Carriages. ? eos 
19. Sewing Machines. 25. D 
20. Gasofime Engines. = . Mus Goods. 
21. Cream Separators. 36. Muslin Weas. 
22. Bul —~ i. 37. Millinery. 
25. Automoi 38._Men’s Made-to. 
Clathing. 
Montgomery Ward & Ce. 
Chicago Avenue Brid 1m br Camptett Ste. 
» twrcaco ” ANSAS CITY 


Please send me the following books free of charge. 











we tee our mixed: not to 
oeemersctetaneecet 

rita: it should we furnish new paint 

tiv uare feet 





and read our 
protects yeuabsolutely. 


— 
OHN M. SMYTH most €0. 150-233. Chicago 





Hair Cut 
with this 
Stewart 
Ball Bearing 


Machine 


It’s the easiest to turn, does 
the fastest work, stays 
sharp longer and is more 
durable than any other clip- 
ping machine ever made. 
The ss all com- 
plete, is only $7.50 .50 
You can get it from your 
or send $2 and we 
will ship C O. D. for the balance. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
639 La Salle Ave. Chicago 
Write for new catalog showing the 
largest and most modern line 
Tse ¢! ing and sheep 
shearing machines in the 
world. 














GLANDERS. 


A correspondent writes: 

“I have something wrong with one 
of my brood mares and a- yearling 
filly. Last August, while suckling a 
mule colt, she came down with a cough 
similar to distemper. She ran down 
very thin, and this cough has stayed 
with her up to now. In October she 
had large spots raise all over her 
right hip and along the backbone. 
Since then these spots have grown in 
size to half a dollar and a nickel. They 
raise up and the hair all comes off 
with from one-half to two drops of 
matter. Now the hip is a sight. Near- 
ly one-third of the hair is gone. She 
is in foal now, and I can not heal these 
sores or get the mare to fleshen up. I 
have tried stock food and everything 
I have been told to do, but with no 
apparent good. I am feeding as much 
grain now as I do when she is suckling 
and at hard work. She came down a 
year ago, only not so bad. When she 
has ‘no.colt, she is the best looking 
horse in my lot. The filly also has the 
same raised spots, but no cough and 
no matter. The hair does not come 
out on the filly. Another brood mare 
has a cough but no sores, and is as 
fat as can be. I do not believe the 
disease is distemper, as all of my 
horses and mules had distemper three 
years ago. Can you tell me what the 
trouble is.and what to do? I have tried 
stock food until I am tired of it, and 
want to try something else.” 


The symptoms point to that most 
dreaded of all horse diseases, gland- 
ers. Possibly we may be mistaken, 
but our correspondent will make no 


mistake if he separates at once all 
horses affected with a cough and sores 
as described in the above, from the 
other horses on the place; if he disin- 
fects the stalls thoroughly, and if he 
calls in a veterinarian at once, to make 
a definite diagnosis for him. Glanders 
is not only incurable, and extremely 
contagious, but it may affect man. For 
these reasons no one should take half- 
Way measures when there is the slight- 
est chance that there may be gianders 
on the place. The most common symip- 
tom of the disease is a cough accom- 
panied with a discharge from one or 
both nostrils. At first it is thin and 
watery, but later beeomes thiek and 
yellowish, and may be streaked with 
blood. The glands of the jaw are often 
swollen, and in some forms of the dis- 
ease swellings break out just under 
the skin in other parts of the body. 
These swellings are especially likely 
to break out just as our correspondent 
has described them along the hip and 
thigh, the side of the neck or the 
shoulders. 

About the only thing that can be 
done with glanderous horses is to kill 


them so as to prevent the spread of 
the disease. 





COWPEAS AND CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 2d I note 
the article on planting cowpeas and 
corn together. I will give you my ex- 
perience in this matter. I use a corn 
planter with two hoppers, one for corn 
and one for the peas. By using this 
you can regulate both corn and peas. 
The corn should be dropped one ker- 
nel every twelve to fourteen inches 
and the peas every three to four 


inches. The mixture should not be | 


planted until the middle of May unless 
the ground is well warmed before that 
time. 

This is the best way to grow cow- 
peas for the purpose of putting in the 
‘silo or to feed in the winter running 
through a feed cutter or shredder. 
There will be a great many ripe peas 
on the vines and the shredder will 
break these and shell them more or 
less and deliver with the shelled corn. 
When this is ground it makes a splen- 
did feed for all kinds of stock. 

If the corn is cut and shocked it 
should be put in large shocks in this 
eountry, say sixteen hills square and 
the peas and corn will cure perfectly. 

By following the plan I have out- 
lined the crop of cowpeas requires no 
extra work, either in planting, culti- 
vating or harvesting. The corn seems 
to grow as well or even better with 
the peas than without and the peas 
add a great deal of fertility to the 
land for the next crep. I also grow 
cowpeas and sorghum together most 
successfully. 

WM. BRUNS. 

La Fayette_Co., Mo, 





profitable 
cow and a orofitable lo location. 


There are two things a successful dairyman must have. First is a good 
breed of cows—second a good location. Scrub cows won't pay anywhere, 
and the finest ty pe of milkers won’t pay if marketing conditioms arenot good. 
Don’t be satisfied with the average cow—the kind that produces 130 Ibs. 
of butter fat a year. That kind costs just as much to keep asthe cow that 
will produce 300 lbs. and up. 

You know how to select 2 good milker. If mot, Professor Cortrell’s book 
“Making Money in Dairying”, mentioned below, will tell you. 

With the right kind of cows, and the right location there is big money in 
dairying. Good dairymen, with this combination are making 


$100 a: year per cow 


a ‘Professor at the Kansas and 
C Agricultural Colleges, and 
now im charge of the Rock Island Lines 
Department of Agriculture, has made a 
careful study of every tocality along the 
Rock Ishand Lines. He kaowa the best 
places for dairying, and can woe Ne the 
very place where are most y to 
succeed. He "wil aloo give you om, 
the 
methods te pursue to make @ success in 
your new location. 


Drop me a line and tell me how many 
cows you have and what are getting 
from them. Tell me what prices you 
get and what it costs you to keep your 
cows. If your location is right you 
will be frankly told so—if it is wrong 


These men are located on the main line 
of the Rock Island between St. Louis 
and Kansas City, where it is ideat for 
dairying. The imate, the abundance of 
pure waterand native grasses enable them 
to keep their cows at the highest point 
of productiveness with the minimum 
cost. They are close to two ps des markets, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, re dairy 
products bring hi prices the year 
around. ‘They are ted right 

This matter of location is worthy of your 
serious thought. Just a few miles often 
makes the difference between profit and 
loss. If your profits are not large it 
may be due to your location. 

There are some particalarty.good loca- 
tions for profitable dairying along the 
Rock Island Lines. Professor H. M. you will be given nner expert assige 
Cottrell, anexpert ofnationalreputation, tance in finding a location that is right. 


Book on expert dairy methods, FREE! 


Prof. Cottrell has written several books on expert methods of farming. His book 
eMakin Money in Dairying” is the next best thing to a course in am Agricultural 
college. It is worth dollars to any farmer who will read it. No matter where you 
live you'll profit by it. You may havea copy free, if you will write me today. 
The statements herein made have been fully investigated 
and can be absolutely relied upon. 

L. M. Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 
434 LaSalle Station, Chicago 


John Sebastian, Third Vice-President 
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When Rae none gn epee eerted ond queue distributed over the 
of is the best. and most ecanomieal fertilizer 
round, manure The additional predueed will 
erdinarily more than pay for the spreader each year it is used. Besides epee I od is saved. 


SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER 


Spreading is generally done when ground is the Suecess reduce the draft at feast one horse 
rough; large and eevy loads are usually haufed. life. all 
Suecess spreaders are b i 


uilt to withstand 
severest tests. Firmly 2 and 
bolted frame, is made of second growth ash. 

















* womancn 


Cobd salted steel anies are large in diametec. 
withstand 


Steel wheels, made to ammenia in 
Manure, are almost universally used. Wood bac 
wheels furnished when specially ordered. t 

Roller load 


is 
Seven complete sets of roller bearings on to 
Beok. ee he ae ALS Oe are tee 


mplemen‘ 
How to Use Them,” if you do not already have one ing the most 
eemplete line ef farm implements. To get our latest Spreader Boe Sede itis bone Newsos. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, IELINOIS 

















SAVE YOUR BACK 


High lifting tires and wears 
yoweut Avoid it by using an 


wagon catalog aad particulars. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Bax 55,Quiney. it. 
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The Use of Serum in Hog Cholera 


By Dr. J. H. Gain, < the Apntvenctay: of Nebraska, before Nebraska 


wine Grow 








According to reports from the agri- 
cultural press, the losses over the en- 
country during the past summer 
hog cholera have been 
As the 


tire 
and fall from : 
heaviest for thirty years. 


nek method of combatting this dis- 
ease that has given satisfactory re- 


sults is the serum treatment brought 
out by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
it may be well to see what can be rea- 
sonably expected of this treatment, 
what it will do, and what it will not do. 

With the serum alone method, and 
most serum is used in this way, only 
the hogs apparently well in an out- 
preak are treated, the treating of the 
sick hogs being of doubtful benefit. 
There is a great difference in the ra- 
pidity of the spread of the disease in 
different herds. This is owing to a 
number of factors, such as the viru- 
lence of that particular strain of chol- 
era, and the susceptibility of the herd. 


In some instances reports state that. 


the trouble seemed to strike the whole 
herd at once, so that at the time of 
giving serum it was apparent that 
most of the hogs were affected. Re 
sults in all such cases will be disap- 
pointing. In other words, a slow type 
of cholera develops and at the time of 
giving serum but a small per cent 
show marked symptoms, yet if the 
temperature of those apparently well 
is taken, most of them will be found 
affected. These hogs will still be eat- 
ing, have the general appearance of 
health, and not show symptoms of dis- 
ease for several days, yet the temper- 
atures will run from 105 to 107 de- 
grees. The owner will hardly believe 
the herd generally affected unless he 
is shown the temperatures. Serum in 
such herds is of little benefit. The 
writer just received a letter from a 
man who used serum in an outbreak 
in October. The disease was checked 
at once, but now, ten weeks later, 
some of his herd are dying with chol- 





era. What happened here? In an out- 
break of acute cholera in a large herd, 
if serum is used as soon as the trouble 
is noticed, not all of the herd will be 
exposed to cholera. In order that the 
immunity be lasting, it is necessary 
that the hog receiving serum be ex- 
posed to cholera, that is, he must take 
into his system the germs of the dis- 
ease, which set up a reaction and he 
thus becomes immunized. Although 
the few sick hogs are left with the 
herd, it is not possible that all of the 
hogs get the infection, and in those 
that do not, the protection disappears 
in a’ few weeks and they are again 
susceptible to the disease. Some kill 
a few sick hogs and cut up the car- 
casses, so that all will be sure to get 
some of the infection, and results ap- 
pear to warrant this practice. ~ 

Again, during a scourge of cholera 
such as we have had, some become 
over alarmed, and use the serum alone 
method after having lost a pig or two 
from some other trouble than cholera. 
This herd later on will be without pro- 
tection. 

Some herds are very susceptible to 
cholera, and require a much larger 
dose of serum to protect than the av- 
erage. The past season our serum 
plant received a carload of hogs from 
the western part of the state, where 
there had been no cholera for years, 
and we found that it took double the 
ordinary dose of serum to protect. 

There is no means by which we may 
know the extremely susceptible herd 
or the individuals in that herd that 
need an extra dose to protect. Some 
hogs have a high resistance to disease, 
and this accounts for some very sur- 
prising results under seemingly un- 
favorable conditions. 

It is well to remember that where 
cholera spreads over the country as 
rapidly as it did the past season, with 
the high per cent of loss, that it must 





be of a very virulent type. 
believes that the serum treatment if 
properly used will be a success in any 
rapidly contagious disease among 
swine, whether it goes by the name 
of hog cholera or swine plague. 

The simultaneous method, where a 
small amount of virulent blood is used 
with the serum, has not had very ex- 
tended use, partly owing to the fact 
that all the serum plants have been 
unable to supply the demand for serum 
—but it- would seem from results ob- 
tained so far that a large part of the 
work in the future will be by this 
method. Where the brood sows in a 
herd are made immune, their progeny 
will have a considerably increased re- 
sistance, so that tMe risk in giving 
them the simultaneous treatment will 
be greatly reduced. Owing to the dan- 
ger of using virulent cholera blood, 
this work should be done only by a 
veterinarian. Some are advising the 
use of a good-sized dose of serum 
alone, and then in ten days or two 
weeks giving another dose of serum 
together with the virus, while others 
are using one large dose of serum with 
the virus. In either case, the dose of 
serum should be increased at least 50 
per cent over the serum alone method. 

In most of the states the serum from 
the state plant is put out through a 
live stock sanitary board, and is used 
by their deputy veterinarian. Results 
must be more uniform than where it 
goes into the hands of the swine 
growers and is used by them. The 
veterinarian who is using serum and 
thinking hog cholera continually, will 
not make some of the mistakes that 
are commonly made, such as insuffi- 
cient dosage, lack of cleanliness and 
giving to hogs already affected. One 
of the oldest commercial serum plants 
in the country will not send out serum 
except to the veterinarian? on account 
of the poor results in its indiscrimi- 
nate use, thus injuring the reputation 
of their product. 

With all of the losses there is some 
satisfaction in the belief that it will 





| 
The writer | era will be immune and will give to 


their progeny a considerable measure 
of protection. By the use of serum it 
is believed that this protection can be 
made constant and the hog industry 
made practically secure against the 
menace of hog cholera. 





CORN AND COB MEAL—COARSE 
AND FINE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will you please give the results of 
any experiments in feeding coarse ahd 
fine corn and cob meal to milk cows 
and other stock? I would like to 
know about what condition is best for 
feeding milk cows. I mean about how 
fine should the corn and cob meal be 
ground?” 

So far as we know, neither the gov- 
ernment nor any of the state experi- 
ment stations have compared finely 
ground with coarsely ground corn and 
cob meal. Individual experience in- 
dicates that the finely ground corn 
and cob meal is far superior to the 
coarsely ground. When the cobs are 
hard we have heard complaints of 
coarsely ground corn and cob meal 
causing trouble by sharp points of the 


cobs irritating the intestines. In 
some cases this irritation has gone so 
far that the manure has _ been 


streaked with blood. In feeding corn 
and cob meal to any kind of stock it 
must be remembered that the main 
purpose of the cob is to lighten the 
corn meal so that the digestive juices 
can penetrate it more _ effectively. 
Experiments indicate that for most 
kinds of stock corn meal or shelled 
corn is superior to corn and cob meal. 
Many dairymen and sore steer feed- 
ers. still hold, though, that the corn 
and cob meal is equal, pound for 
pound, to the corn meal because of 
the desirable effect on the digestive 
system. For feeding dairy cows we 
would much prefer to feed straight 
corn meal, mixing with bran if neces- 
sary to lighten it. We would be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who 


probably be years before we are again | have compared the finely ground corn 


visited by such a scourge. The sows 
that have survived an attack of chol- 


| 


and cob meal the coarsely 


ground. 
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other make of tire. 





larger than one year ago. 


~ Save $1,000,000 Per Month — 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any 


The success of this tire has been the sensation of 
Tiredom. And the present demand is three times 





\ 


We have proved that these tires cut tire bills in two. 
And tens of thousands of users have proved it. 

Based on present demand, that saving this. year 
means a million a month to motorists. 

You owe to yourself, if you are a tire user, to get 
your full share of that saving. 


900,000 Tested Out—127. Makers Adopt Them 


No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 




















_Men used to say, when these 
tires were new, “I doubt the sav- 
ing; I will wait and see.” 

But the doubting days are over. 
Nine hundred thousand of these 
tires have now been tested out. 
Last year our sales jumped to 
409,521 tires. 

This year, 127 leading motor 
car makers have contracted for 

yeartires. Andthey knowtires. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have come to 
outsell every other tire in exist- 
ence. And the demand has tre- 
bled in a single year. 

That is the answer when men 
hhave tried these tires. It will be 
—_ answer when you make the 
est. 


Means % Saved 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. 
They used to cost one-fifth extra. 

They save you, in the first 
place, all the worry, all the ruin 
of rim-cutting. 

Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined clincher tires are 
rim-cut. 

Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 
per cent oversize. That means 10 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 





per cent more air—10 per cent 
added carrying capacity. It saves 
the blow-outs due to overloading. 

Ten per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. he 
average oversize, based on many 
comparisons, is much over 10%. 









These two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize—under 
average conditions will cut tire 
bills in two. 


No Other Way 


No-Rim-Cut tires are controlled 














No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 
With a Bulldog Grip 











by our patents. Vulcanized into 
the tire base are three flat bands 
of 126 braided wires. These wires 
make the tire base unstretchable. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have no 
hooks on the base. They need 
not be hooked to the rims. Noth- 
ing can force them off the rims 
until you remove the flange. Then 
they come off like all quick-de 
tachables. 

Your removable rim flanges, 
when you use these tires, curve 
outward instead of inward. That’s 
why they can’t cut the tire. 

They fit any standard rims, 

Other makers, to meet our 
competition, have used other de- 
vices to make hookless tires. ' But 
those devices have proved trans- 
ient and unsafe. The my | satis- 
factory tire of this new ype is 
the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 

When you once prove this, by 
actual test, you will never: buy 
other tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years spent in tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 
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All Ne. 9 Wire 


NEW IOWA 
GATE 


Nothing like it bas ever been 
built before—nothing to excel it 
can bemade. Made of high car- 
bon steel tubing and large, stiff 
No. 9 wires, 80 thoroughly gal- 
vanized that they can’t It 
18 rust-proof, wear-proof and as 
near accident-proof a6 buman 
skill can make it. Another fea- 
ture is the automatic latch that 
works without adjustment. 

There are other superiorities, 
other reasons why you should 
own my New Iowa Gates. Get 
my Gate Book. Take my word 
for it, if you want ny newgates 
after you read about them, I'll make it easy for you 
togetthem, Select style andsize and Tit ship as 
many gates as you want. Use them 60 days. If sat- 
istied, pay my special low pricg, If not, reship at 
my expense, and the triat will not have cost you a 





cen 
Write me personally, Jos, B, Clay, Manager. 


IOWAGATECO., 5 Clay St. Cedar Falls, Ia. 











pick out the gates you want 

Try 

ry Free 30 Days 
i nny of pay in 

advance. If pleased, keep 

them. If not, send them 


back and I’ll pay the freight 
both ways, ALVIN V. ROWE, 





ee eee 


Last Three Times As Long 
as iron, gas pipe, and wire gates, and cost even 
leas than home mac‘e all-wood gates. They can’t 
ecg, drag, warp, ortwist. Mado with either 4or6 
inch boards, doublo boited between Sangle steel 
uprights. No wood joints to collect moisture and 
rot. No nails to gather rust or puil out, 


Guaranteed 5 Years—Freight Paid 


T'li send you comp!cte gates ready to hang or just 
the Gate Steels, hinges, bolts, etc.—everything 
but the boards. You can put up your own Can't 
Sag if you wish_and save money. Postal 
brings free catalog. Write for it today. a 


Alvin ¥. Rowe, General Manager 
Rowe Manufacturing Co., 465 W. 4th St., Galesburg, Mi. 





















Get It From: 


aS Factory! 
zy a 


Made from thorough. [i 
Galvanized Open 


styles and ; 
hog,farmand poultry 
fence at from p 


: 4.1: Cents aRodUp 


Bold on Sdaysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
f] turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


i BARBED WIRE $1.40 
“| Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
‘ KITSELMAN BROS. Box 286 Muncie, Indiana. 


REN DRAPES Se 2G 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
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FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 


26-inch Hog Fence,______ 15e. 
47-inch Farm Fence,___23<c. 
60-inch Poultry Fence____30c. 
80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
Many styles and heichts. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


, | COELED SPRING FENCE CO. Box32 Winchester, Ind. 









































STINT 








Don’t Rust Farm Fence 
Heavily galvanized.Sold 
irect to farmers 

Wa anufacturers’ prices. 







Also Poultry and 
mental Wire and Iren 
Fences. Sidetrack deal- 
ers’ profits, free 
Get Special Offer. 


THE WARD FENCE CO. 
BOX 383, DECATUR, 


: 





































CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK 
SHIPPING. 


Minnesota has often taken the lead 
in coéperative movements along vari- 


ous lines, for the improvement of 
farming operations. Her dairy indus- 
try has been developed to a high plane 
through the organization of a large 
number of well-managed creameries. 
Coéperative grain elevators are found 
along the various railroads from one 
border of the state to the other. 

In recent years another movement 
in codperation has been launched, that 
will, in less than a decade, do much 
in improving the live stock on Minne- 
sota farms. This Jatest venture is that 
of codperative live stock shipping. 
While this line of coéperation is still 
in its infancy, it has already been 
demonstrated, beyond a doubt, that 
it will do much in shaping the future 
of the live stock industry on Minne- 
sota farms. 

The continued high cost of feeds 
and the increased value of farm lands 
have brought about marked changes 
in the meat-producing industry. It 
has become necessary to apply better 
business principles not only to the 
feeding of live stock, but to the mar- 
keting of such. The old system, that 
of disposing of all the stock to the 
local buyer, must give way to the 
more up-to-date and modern way of 
handling it. The old system is wrong 
in principle, for it requires too great 
an expenditure before the stock shall 
have actually passed into the hands 
of the packers and consumers. 

Under the old system, in most locali- 
ties, there are found at each shipping 
center from two to six buyers, who de- 
vote all their time to this business, 





and who must receive compensation | 


for the time they expend in buying 
stock. When the stock is shipped in 
a coéperative way, this heavy expense 
is eliminated, and all the stock from 
a wide area may be handled by one 
man, who d “otes only a part of his 
time to the work. The cost of hand- 
ling is thus greatly reduced. Instead 
of the buyer driving about the country 


| and selecting stock, a day is set aside 
| On which the stock will be shipped 








each week. Each patron, as his stock 
is ready for market, telephones or 
writes the manager of the association, 
stating the number of animals he will 
have for shipment, and also their ap- 
proximate weight. With this infor- 
mation the manager can then order a 
car of the proper size, so as to get the 
stock shipped at the minimum freight 
rate. = 

Where all the stock is handled by 
ohe man, the commission firms at the 
central markets will put forth greater 
efforts to secure the business, as it 
means larger consignments than when 
the stock is distributed among half a 
dozen commission firms. . The farmer 
not only receives greater value for his 
stock when shipped in this way, but 
the plan serves as an educative pur- 
pose in many ways. He not only re- 
ceives just what his stock sells for 
on the central market, less the ex- 
penses incurred in shipping, but he 
learns that better-fed stock, and stock 
of the desirable butcher’s type, sells 
for more money than the inferior 
stock. He receives with his check a 
statement of all expenses for shipping, 
which makes him take a greater inter- 
est in the business. It educates the 
farmers to better feeding of the stock 
before it is marketed. The managers 
of the first organizations report that 
they can perceive a marked change in 
the quality of stock received now, as 
compared with the first consignments. 
They are also receiving many inquiries 


for pure-bred beef bulls, to be used on 


the farms. Thus it can be seen that 
improvements along many lines are 
rapidly effected—improvements which 
will have a great influence on the ad- 
vancement of the live stock industry. 
The progress made during the past 
year has been all that could be ex- 
pected. There have been organized 
about twenty new shipping associa- 
tions in different sections of the state. 
All of these associations report a good 
business and a steady growth from 
the start. In almost every case it has 
meant a considerable saving ta the 
patrons of the association. The ‘larg- 
est of these associations is located at 
Litchfield. Last year it handled about 
one hundred cars of stock, valued at 
very nearly $150,000. Farmers pring 
their stock a distance of twenty miles 
to be shipped by this association. It 
is safe to say that all the associations 
combined have handled very nearly 
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Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 
“Tightcote”’ Galvanized 


No other steel shingles in the world are Edwards “Tightcote” Galvanized. 
our own special process and it makes Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles wear as long 
as the building. 

Each and every Edwards “REO” Steel Shingle is dipped in molten zinc after the 


shingle is made. 


It is 


Each of the four edges is as heavily galvanized as the two sides, 


Not amicroscopic point of Edwards“REO” Steel Shingles is exposed to the weather, 
They are rust-proof and acid-proof. They last three times as long as shingles cut ont 
after the galvanizing has been done, and thus leaving raw edges open to rain and snow, 


Edwards Interlocking “REO” Steel Shingles are 
made of high grade Bessemer Stee! in sheets 5 to 12 
feet long and 24inches wide. Either painted or gal- 
vanized. All ready to put on. ammer and nai 
all that is required. Anyonecan doit. Can be applied 
Over wood shingles or on sheathing 12 inches apart. 

We agree to refund the amount paid in every case 
where a roof covered wi Edwards Interlocking 
“REO” Steel Shingles is destroyed by lightning. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Compan 
Largest Manufacturers of Steel 


This guaranty is backed by our $10,000 Ironclad Bond 
and stands forever. 





Wehavea 1 h y-making prop- 
osition for the man who writes for it, es 
community. If any of your buildings need roofing, 
youarethe man. Send dimensions of your buildj 
and we will quote you cost of an Edwards Boot 
freight prepaid. Write for offer now. 

Send for Free Roofing Catalog No. 276 . 


Ys 226-276-LockSt, Cincinnati, Ohie 
Roofing Material is the World ( 











cumbersome gate if it can be avoided. 


bish, and may be latched 
in the raised position to let small 
stock passunder. Anextraheavy (, 7; 
high carbon steel frame, fille< ‘tlh 
with the strongest fence fabric if 
made, crossbars 6 inches apart, } )\)\ 
Heavy malleable fittings, 5 
Your dealer can furnish Peer. |/,4)\' 
less Gates. If he will not, write \i}) 
for catalogue and prices. Hi} 


Peerless Wire Fence Co. \ 


217 Mich, St.. ADRIAN, MICH, 
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SELF RAISING GATES’ 
ARE THE GATES OF THE FUTURE. 
' No one is going to lift and drag around an unweidly, 


PEERLESS SELF-RAISING GATES 


opting up free and clear from the ground, swing over snow, geass 
OF Tu 





EERLESS 


“THEYRE 
GALVANIZED” 































































TroJan Steel Gates 

































































( Soldon 2 Years’ Guarantee 
No ifs andands Test them. 
you get your mnney back. 
TroJan gates are real gates. Made of special heavy 
patent latch, special hinges. 


o— o you our q' any price. 
Big fllustrated folder giving complete details and full de- 
tion of guaranteed yates sent free on request. 


fuss with 


best wood gate ever made. 
Neto 


You take no chance. 
high carbon steeitubing. Have 
Cannot sag. Absolutely hog tight and bull proof. 


W. K. Voorhees, Mgr., Standard Mfg. Co.,’go) State St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


. Try them for s years. 
10,000 bond protects you. 










in Prices 
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$1,000,000 worth of live stock during 
the past year. 

Aside from the establishment of a 
number of local coéperative shipping 
associations, there has been orzgan- 
ized a central or state association that 
will do much toward establishing a 
uniform system of shipping. The pur- 
pose of the state association is to aid 
in establishing a uniform system of 
accounts for the local codperative sell- 
ing societies. It will also serve as a 
clearing house of information to local 
societies. It can use its influence in 
promoting the codperative shipping of 
live stock in general. Localities that 
desire to organize a shipping associa- 
tion may secure from the state asso- 
ciation assistance in perfecting an or- 
ganization. A definite system of mar- 
keting all live stock has been agreed 
upon, which will make it easier to 
handle the stock at the yards. The 
central association will also be able 
to secure desirable legislation, the ob- 
taining of which would be difficult by 
individuals. It will be possible 
through its agency to bring about im- 
provement in the shipping facilities at 
many local points in the state, and 
possibly to get better facilities for live 
stock shipments in general—W. H. 
Tomhave, before the Minnesota Live 
Stock Shippers’ Association. 





DROP SIDING FOR BARNS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Please say to the Iowa subscriber 
that if he wants satisfaction with his 
weather boarding on his barn, not to 
use drop siding, as the rain will drive 
through. I have it on my barn, and to 
make it water-proof I put on steel sid- 
ing over the drop siding. Before doing 
that I had lost enough grain to side 
the barn twice over. The best siding 
is stock board and batting the cracks. 
This I am sure is the best. 

H. C. DEMAREE, 

Nebraska. 
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All-Steel Gates are chea t and 
best. Don’t monkey with broken board gate 
which continually need repairing, or wire nettin 
gates that rust and go to pieces and are easil, 
bent and broken by stock. Every Gade gate { 
bull and colt proof. Get Gade — and you wi! 
never have to replace them. Shipped on trial. 


G. L. GADE, 25 Main St, lowa Falls, lowa 

















= BROWN FEN 
- 13 CENTS 
= 7 =~ Los om en — J 
RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 


Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargain prices. e pay the freight. 
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WiAlAlAlAlAlaa] home more beautiful and more 
MHL valuable. Strong, durable 
handsome, easily erected. Our 
new catalog and prices will 


interest you. We pay freight 
THE CLEVELAND FENCE & GATE CO. 
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A TRAVELER'S NOTES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I came through Illinois lately on one 
of the fine daylight trains that‘ run 
from Chicago to St. Louis, and it was 
an enjoyable trip in every sense. I 
Jove the old state. I suppose in the 
first place it is because I was born and 
raised there. But certainly it is a state 
to be proud of. The strongest impres- 
sion made upon me this trip was the 
manifest richness and the great ex- 
tent of the prairie. We rode hour 
after hour on the swift train with hard- 
ly a change in the outlook. It is not a 
little rich spot here and there; but 
the whole country, as far as the eye 
can see, and for miles and miles, is 
the same level, rich, black prairie. It 
js a land of great opportunities, but 
the rewards are only for the strong. 
The weakling is pushed to one side. 
Nature here is fair to look upon. She 
jg parading in all her voluptuous mag- 
nificence. But only the brave and the 
strong can woo and win her. 

I have seen a lot of farming land en- 
tirely different from this since first 
leaving Illinois. Some dreas are very 
good, some not so good, and some very, 
very poor. I see and study all kinds. 


But it surely did my eyes good to get | 


a look at dear, old, magnificent IIli- 
nois. Coal, corn and cattle; fuel, feed 
and fatness.” ‘This double, triple allit- 
eration which was coined by President 
Tanner, of Illinois’ oldest college, fitly 
expresses the material wealth of the 
state. 

The next morning when I awoke the 
train was nearing Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, and during the day we rode south 
through the eastern part of the state. 
What a contrast to Illinois Instead 
of prairie there was the timber. In- 
stead of continuous farms with no 
waste lands, there were the small iso- 
jJated clearings with great stretches of 
uncleared land between. Instead of 
corn there was cotton. Instead of coal 
was wood. Instead of blue grass were 
weeds. Instead of fat and contented 
cattle were poor, starved beasts. In- 
stead of warm, substantial houses and 
farm buildings were small, frail ones. 

But here is the thing I want you to 
take along with you. Great as is the 
contrast between the visible, physical 
things of the two regions, just as great 
is the contrast between the civiliza- 
tions of the two states. The one comes 
from the old South, and is the fruit of 
the civilization that has been devel- 
oped by the descendants of the cava- 
lier, the adventurer and the political 
exiles that settled Virginia and the 
neighboring states. It had its founda- 
tion in the aristocratic distinctions 
transplanted from England, and had its 
development in a purely agricultural 
region and under the old plantation 
system of the south, which has cen- 
tered around one crop. The other is 
the outgrowth of the Pilgrim settle- 
ment of New England, which was es- 
sentially a religious movement, and 
which had for one of its main ideas the 
necessity of education for every indi- 
vidual. Not all northern people are de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims any more 
than all the southern people are de- 
scendants of the old Virginia cavaliers. 
But the Pilgrim has undoubtedly given 
the character to the development of 
the north, and the “first families of 
Virginia” have dominated the south. 
Not only was the origin of these two 
civilizations different, but different in- 











good paint is a good investment. 


quality products. 


The Sherwin-Williams C 


You know this, but you may ask how you are to know 
that Sherwin-Williams paints are the best paints. Our 
answer is, because they have made good for the last forty 
years and because during that time we have built up the 
largest paint and varnish business in the world—a result 
which could never have been accomplished without right 


Again, we use only the best raw materials, most of which 
we secure from our own mines, smelters and oil mills, and 


SHERWIN 


When you buy good paint you buy protection 


Your farm buildings require protection, and anything that 
is worth protecting is worth protecting well. Poor paint 
even when renewed frequently fails to protect, therefore, 


develop ourselves, in order that absolutely good quality 
may be assured. The right proportions of these materials 
are selected from time tried and tested formulas and ground 
thoroughly together by powerful machinery. 

Whatever it is about your farm that needs painting, there 
is a Sherwin-Williams product made especially for it that 
will cover more surface at less expense in proportion to 
durability than any other surface covering material. 


Our free book 
tells just what paint to buy 


for every surface on the farm and just how to apply it. 
This book is free. It should be in the hands of every farmer. 
Send for it today. 


-WILLIAMS | 
PAINTS EVARNISHES (¢ 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards. Address all inquiries to : 
‘0., 694 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. In Canada, to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 
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fluences have operated in the develop- 
ment of the people, and the result is 
that they still differ radically. 


Northern civilization has encoun- 
tered many timbered regions that 
were originally not essentially differ- 
ent from eastern Arkansas, but these 
regions bear no resemblance to Arkan- 
sas today. The southern civilization 
struck the black prairie land of Texas, 
which is very similar to that of Illi- 
nois, and recoiled. The northern man 
had to discover its possibilities and 
develop it. In the same way it is true 
that the present condition of eastern 
Arkansas is due more to the ideas and 
institutions among the people than it 
is to its natural physical character- 
istics. 

In a very true sense the south is a 
foreign country’ to the north, and I 
verily believe less is known of farm- 
ing conditions here by the average 
northern farmer than.he knows of ag- 
riculture in Europe. Many writers 
have described agricultural conditions 
in Great Britain and continental Eu- 
rope, but few write of agriculture in 





the south. How many of the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer know what rib- 
bon cane syrup is, what seed cane is 
like, what a goober is, and what it is 
grown for, what the boll weevil is like 
and how far it has gotten in its rav- 
ages, whether 10 cents is a high or a 
low price for cotton—all of which are 
every-day matters here. If you do not 
know these things, what do you know 
of the real atmosphere that the south- 
ern child is brought up in? 


Oh, yes; to be sure! the real estate 
agent writes of the south, but he tells 
you only of the physical resources of 
the region. That is not half of the 
story, as I have been trying to show 
you. To know the agricultural south 
you need to know the forces that are 
today bringing in the income, and 
these are the ideas and ideals, the in- 
clinations and institutions of the peo- 
ple. 

In subsequent articles I will try to 
give pictures of southern agriculture, 
so that you may get some appreciation 
of what their civilization is. 





WEEVILY BEANS. 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“If beans with weevils are planted, 
will it hurt the crop? Are the new 


- beans more likely to be infested with 


weevil?” 

Never plant weevily grain of any 
sort. Not only does it help to spread 
the pest so that further trouble may 
be caused in the fall, but the germinat- 
ing power of weevily seed is reduced 
by at least one-half. It is a good plan 
before planting bean or pea seed to 
put it in water. Most of the weevily 
seeds will float and can be skimmed 
off. A more certain way of destroy- 
ing the weevils is to put the seed in 
an air-tight box and put on top of it a 
saucer containing carbon bisulphide 
at the rate of one pound to each 800 
cubic feet of air space. The fumes of 
the carbon bisulphide should be con- 
fined about the seed for about twelve 
hours. Be careful in using carbon 
bisulphide, for the fumes are poison- 
ous to all animal life and are inflam- 
mable. Do not have a match or cigar 
about when using carbon bisulphide. 
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4 fi 1 buy anotherrod of H prevent sagging, bagging and buckling to let 
Get Our and Deal Prices nog kind. of fencing. Then see quare The One-Piece S Wires the pigs under; help support the fence, requir- 
if you can buy asg a fence, as strong a fence, as lasting a fence for thesame bo: 


money. Youcan’t possibly doit. We make both the wire and the fence. We 
Save you the wire mills profit and an extra handling. Don’t waste your money 


On a ghort-lived unreliable fence. 


and trim the whole year round, 


and weaken the fence. [4] 








tay wire—above and below thestrand 
The Deal Lock par mang” A — : can't possibly slip. There are ng 
brittle welds to snap—no cumbersome knots to hold moisture, gather rust 
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Deal 


i for every rod of Square Deal Fence in our own 
We Make Wire wae alee wire hard enough to be springy, but F e #P Cc 
not brittle. Then we give to the strand wires a tense elastic wave that springs 


Square Deal fencing back into place after a sudden heavy strain and keeps it tight 
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ing fewer posts and saving time, money and labor. 
Deal Fence is the one fence you can always depend upon to turn the 
t horse or wildest steer. It will “give but it won’t 
tock can’t break for stretch it outofshape. Your horses won't go 
over it nor your pigs under it. It stands tight and trim—a perfect fence year 
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in and year out. 
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We want you to have our complete catalog, our latest Square Deal Price list, our 
dealer’s name in your locality, and a high grade four-section folding 2 foot rule. 


Just drop us a postal and get all of these free by return mail. Address 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co.,500 industrial St., Peoria, I. 
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Disinfect 


Your Pens 
ert go co 


ally with Dr. Hess Di ——, 
not onl to kill the lice other — 
also to kill the disease germs which result 
sour swill drippin Lice hide under the 
troughs antiven sis—swil ye 
sour an gi off foul, poisonous 
odors which the wy 5 


Dr. Hess Dip and 
‘Disinfectant 


is a positive vermin killer, an ntise tic and 
powerful deodorizer. Itis non-poisonous and 
non-irritating and makes the most effective 
dip for hogs, sheep, horses and cattle—spells 
certain death to all parasites and keeps pens, 
sewers, stables, barns, etc.,clean 
and sweet smelling. Build a hog 
wallow and keep a solution of Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant for the 
hogs to wallow in. Cures dog 
mange and eczema. Meets the 

U.S. requirements for sheep 

scab—one gallon dip makes 














| is Your Home 
Safe From 









The Dodd System takes everything into con- 
sideration in redding a building — chimneys, 
pipes, flues, tin gutters, telephone wires, etc. 
Safety depends upon it. Right installation 
is everything. Don’t be misled. Our patent 


Woven Copper Gable Rod 


is the standard of the world, but the best rod 
alone will notsave you. It must be scientific- 
ally installed. 2000 Fire Insurance Com 
endorse the Dodd System. Tens of thousands 
of buildings protected—not one has ever been 
destroyed. Our erectors are specially trained 
and regularly licensed. Every job guaran . 
with money refund agreement. Once is enough 
to rod your buildings, Have the jobdone right 
by aresponsible concern. Send for our great 
free lightning book to-day. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
703 6th Avenue, 






















Savage has 
real engine news for you. The 
powerful, practical, economical Dazzie 


Patch farm engine to run ail your small 


machinery—1'4 h. p. only $27.25. No better 
engine made than the Dazzle Patch. Judge the 
price yourself. You can’tbeatit. Here's proof: 


wewegsrds" FREE 


gust to show you whata genuine Dazzle Patch en- 
ginecan doforyou. 5 years’ guarantee with §5,- 
00,000 backing. Prempt shipment. Direct factory 
price in every one of the entire Dazzle Patch li 
upto 12h. p. Write NOW for catalogue with 
Savage's wondertul offer. Address 


M. W. Savage, President, 
M. W. Savage Factories, Inc. 








RESULTS 
200,000 farmers say 
POUNDER 
SELF-CLEARING rs 
Flexible HARROWS 
are BEST. Can we prove it? SURE! Write for Catalog 
and price. GH. Pounder, 55 Fort Atkinson, Wis 
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ORGANIZING FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“A few days ago a number of us 
farmers decided to organize a farmers’ 
club in this neighborhood. We realize 
the necessity of getting together in 
more than one respect. The personal 
side, however, seems at present to be 
most pressing and we would like to 
organize on those lines. Of course, 
other lines such as co-operation would 
naturally follow. We would, there- 
fore, like to get some information as 
to how to proceed to organize the 
same. Can you send us suitable by- 
laws, order of meetings, topics for dis- 
cussion, ete.? I would like very much 
to see a club organized here, but we 
lack a good*leader.” 

The success of the Farmers’ Club 
depends on neighborhood sentiment. 
The majority of those in the neigh- 
borhood must have a genuine interest 
in making such a club prosperous. 
They must be willing to do their part 
in furnishing entertainment, prepar- 
ing papers, or taking part in the dis- 
cussions. Many neighborhoods are 
seady to organize a Farmers’ Club at 
once; all that is necessary is for some 
leader to take the initiative. In other 
localities public sentiment must first 
be worked up before there is chance 
of a Farmers’ club making much 
headway. 

All Farmers’ Clubs differ more or 
less from one another. That is, of 
course, natural and desirable. The 
following constitution and _ by-laws, 
though, apply in a general way to 
nearly all Farmers’ Clubs. They have 
been used with success by Illinois and 
Indiana clubs. 

Article l—Name. This organization 
Beal bea EMOWN: AS THE ...<.00.cc000. 
Farmers’ Club. 

Article II.—Object. The object of 
this club shall be social and education- 
al with special reference to rural life 
and improved methods of agriculture. 

Article III.—Membership. The mem- 
bership shall be limited to ...... fam- 
ilies. Upon vacancies any person or 
family interested in improved agri- 
culture er domestic science will be 
admitted to the club by a two-thirds 
vote, upon subscribing to this consti- 
tution and paying into the treasury 
the sum of $...... ; this with the ex- 
press understanding that but one in- 
itiatory fee shall be exacted from any 
one family joining the club. The unit 
of membership shall be the family. 

Article IV.—Officers. The officers 
shall consist of a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, who 
shall be elected by ballot and shall 
hold their offices for one year and un- 
til their successors are duly elected. 

Article V.—Duty of Officers. The 
duties of the officers shall be such as 
usually pertains to these offices and 
such as shall arise from laws or by- 
laws that may be made by the club. 

Article VI.—Meetings. The regular 
meetings shall occur as provided in 
the by-laws. Special meetings may 
be cailed at any time by the president. 

Article VIJ.—Amendments. This 
constitution may be amended and by- 
laws created or annulled by a two- 
thirds of the members present at any 
regular meeting or at a special meet- 
ing called for the purpose of such 
changes, notices of same having been 
given at the previous regular meeting. 

The following are a typical set of 
by-laws: 

Article I—Meetings. The club shall 
meet at the residence of one of the 
members on the ...... of each month 
at .... o’clock. 

Article I1—The hostess of the day 
shall have the sole power to issue in- 
vitations to non-members. 

Article III.—Annual Meeting. The 
annual meeting at which the officers 
are elected shall be held in the month 
rk oe eee 

Article [V.—Dues. The yearly dues 
of the club shall be ........ for each 
family or unattached persons. 

Article V.—Committees. The presi- 
dent shall, as soon as he is elected, 
select one person who, with himself 
and the secretary, shall act as the ex- 
ecutive committee, which shall pre- 
pare, in advance, all programs which 
are to be given during the year and 
shall look after the interests of the 
club generally. 

Article VI.—Business. Thirty min- 
utes after the hour of meeting the pre- 
siding officers shall call the club to 
order and the following order of busi- 
ness shall be observed: (1) Roll 
call; (2) Reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting. €3) Record of 










ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS IN ——__ 
OUR NEW 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE Boog 


Actually 
Buys This Fine 


Twin 
Automobile | 
Seat Top 


Buggy 


Think of it! Only $33.65—full purchase price—for this splendid latest style 
Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy, absolutely guaranteed for one year. Did you 
ever hear of such a tremendous bargain as this? We actually sell you a regular 

Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy for only $33.65. AND, REMEMBER, this 
s simply ONE instance. This is just a SAMPLE of our many amazing bargains 
on any and every kind of vehicle. Our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book containg 


ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS. 


Positively the greatest, most startling price making the history of 
the vehicle business has ever seen. A guaranteed top buggy as low as 
$29.90; a guaranteed runabout for $23.80 a guaranteed road cart for 
$10.35. The same paling peresine on spring wagons, road wagons, 
farm wagons, trucks, etc. ye lead the world in vehicle prices because 


we sell 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU. 


We manufacture more vehicles by far than any other concern in the 
world. We make each and every part. We eliminate all agents’, 
dealers’ and jobbers’ profits. You pay but one small factory profit. 
That’s the secret of the hundred great bargains we offer. 


GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 65W70 


Send postal or letter-—TODAY—AT ONCE—for our beautiful 1912 Price Redue- 
tion Vehicle Book No. 65W20 Contains every one of these hundred great bargains 
and full particulars of our THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL and ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 
This book is FREE. Simply ask for it, and we will send it to you prepaid by 
return mail, together with full particulars of our special prices and terms. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 








Money To Burn 
The burning of money in the form of fuel is necessary. 
Fuel extravagance is an old and costly habit. 
You cannot afford, however, to keep on burning coal just 
because it has been your habit for years. 


Use Milwaukee 


Solvay Coke 


** The Fuel Without a Fault?” 


and save 20% of your fuel cost. 

You are certainly not so fond of dust, smoke, soot and 
ashes—of expensive, unclean conditions—as to be unwilling 
to give Solvay Coke atrial. ‘That’s all we ask—the coke will 
do the rest. 

2,000 dealers in the Northwest sell Milwaukee Solvay 
Coke. Write us for folder and name of nearest dealer. 


PICKANDS, BROWN & COMPANY 
Colby-Ahbot Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


Responsible dealers wanted in every town. 




































be without this rope machine another day. 
ROPE HALTERS CENTS EA 





NO LOOSE ENDS TO UNRAVEL. 





an Ideai Rope Machine. 


Farmers who raise grain generally have on hand a few balls of binder twine. but rarely have a sup 


ply of repe. Or, if there is rope on hand, it is frequently the wrong size or length. By having an Id 


Rope Machine you can in a few minutes make a rope just the size and length you want. No need todrop your 
work to get a rope from town. You can also use the odds and ends of twine that would otherwise go 
waste. Agents wanted in every county. Write us at once for FREE Descriptive Circular or send $1.50 for 
machine if you want one shipped right away. E.O. BERG MFG. €O., Dept. H. Madison, Minnesota. 


| THE IDEAL ROPE MACHINE 


AM INVESTMENT will return you a profit of 200% every 
OF $1.50 year and save lots of time and bother. 
We guarantee the Ideal Rope Machine to be made of good ms- 
terial and to last a lifetime with ordihary use. 
If any purchaser of our rope machine can, with 
ordinary usage on a farm, wear out the machine, 
we will furnish another free of charge upon re- 
turn of the old machine. We could not makes 
fairer offer than this, and you cannot afford @ 


Made from Binder Twine with this Simple Machise. 


_ : = MAKES ALL KINDS OF ROPE 
Halter ropes or cow ties that cost 15 cents at the store can be home-made at a cost of two cents with 

































PLOW BarGaIN orrenco 


, 14" Double Shin S225 Plow with Extra share 
all made of the very best of hardened s@ft cen- 
ter steel, highly tempered and polished 
inoil. Absolutely guaranteed equa! to 
any plow you ever run, or can be return 

at our expense and your money refunded. 


when ordered with this 
= » 13 in, Rolling Coulter Oy. 51.00 extra. 
Special offer made for a limited time to get acquainted. Let us hear from you promptly. 
Address HAPGOOD PLOW COMPARY, Box 812, ALTON, ILLinmois 
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Tust take a careful look at the cut 
of the Hoosier Single Disk Drill shown 
below. Note the wonderful up and 
down range of the disks. See how 
straight the draw bar pull is. The 
disks stay right to the work and the 
draft is light. The Hoosier Drill has 
time and labor saving features that are 
worth much to you. 

You can get any size or style Drill 
in the Hoosier Line from One-Horse 
wp in Plain Grain and Combined Grain 
and Fertilizer — Single and Double 
Disk, Hoe and Shoe. There is. built 
a Hoosier Drill that will meet your 
needs and do the work right, no mat- 

ter where you live. Send for the 

Hoosier Drill Catalogue, read it, and 

then go to your local dealer and in- 

sist on seeing the Hoosier Drill. 
Absolutely guaranteed, 


uz AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE Co. 
INCORPORATED = 
RICHMOND INDIANA 
DA 

















the use of a Hercules Stump Puller, 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


res » Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps a day. 380 days’ 
free trial. Guarant 3 
years. Special introduc- 

tory price proposition. 

Write age for 

big free catalog. 

# HERCULES MFG. CO. 
hoe 157 17th St. 
Centerville, 





Pull Stumps! Make 


Get this Mine Unbreakable 
All-Steel Combination 8tump 
Puller. Self or Stump An- 
chored. Pulls stumps, green 
trees and hedges gue easy. Raise crops next 
Fearon land now full of stumps. Pull trees faster 
thanable to cut them. Pull 
acres withoutmoving Milne Double 
Tripleand Quadruple attachment. 
Also Rotary Power At- 
tachment for sawing, 
@tinding,washing,ete. 

MILNE MFG. CO. oe, 

211 Math St. 

onmouth, 

i, 





Mc Mahon’s 
Absorbent 


Has No Equal for Cure of 
injured tendons, bone- 
spavin, curbs, splints, 
ringbone, sidebone, 
thoroughpin, bog- 


oney back if Wier wau mace) litt 
this p 


it fails. 7] 
- Ma e 
great remedy maa 


CHICAGO VETERINARY MEDICAL 
2456 Calumet Av., Chicago. 2 largements 


and other en- 








current events. (4) Selection, music, 
recitations, etc. (5) Consideration of 
the special topics of the evening. (6) 
Miscellaneous business. (7) Refresh- 
ments, conversation and social good 
time. 

Of course local conditions must gov- 
ern at all times. Some Farmers’ 
Clubs may be of men only, but the 
better scheme is to take in the women 
ahd children for part if not all of the 
meetings. When it comes to topics 
of discussion we do not care to do 
more than merely suggest. Any live 
bunch of farmers can, after the ice is 
broken, prepare better programs for 
themselves than anyone else can sug- 
gest for them. 

Purely technical subjects may be 
considered such as, “Preparation for 
Corn Planting Time,” “Treating Oats 
for Smut,” “Clover Hay Substitutes,” 
“Farrowing Sows,” “Hog Pastures,” 
“Will Commercial Fertilizers Pay?” 
“The Use of Rock Phosphate,” etc. 
Topics connected with the commer- 
cial side of farming might be dis- 
cussed, such as, “Farm Bookkeeping,” 
“The Cost of Producing a Bushel of 
Corn, a Bushel of Oats, or a Bushel of 
Wheat;” “The Cost of Putting a Pound 
of Gain on Hogs, Steers, or Wethers,” 
“The Cost of Producing a Pound of 
Butter Fat,” “The Cost of a Colt, Calf 
or Pig,” “Codperative Marketing,” 
“Are the Middleman’s Profits Unrea- 
sonable?” etc. Topics of general in- 
terest to the farmer might be dis- 
cussed such as “Parcels Post,” “Tariff 
Reduction,” “Good Roads,” etc. Some 
of the topics, of course, will be purely 
local in their nature. Topics may be 
handled in the form of papers, debates 
and general discussions. It may be 
possible to get men from the agricul- 
tural colleges or leaders in political 
life to give lectures on some of the 
subjects. At all times the application 
to local conditions must be kept clear- 
ly in mind. “If such-and-such a thing 
is true what are we going to do about 
it?” 

A meeting will be held at Des 
Moines March 6th and 7th for the 
purpose of adopting a constitution to 
be recommended to all Farmers’ clubs. 





POTASH ON SWAMP LAND. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 


“I have a few acres of peaty soil 
underlaid with about six feet of gravel. 
It adjoins a large ditch seven feet 
deep. I have raised one crop of flax 
and one crop of wheat, neither of 
which did very well. Will it pay to 
fertilize with 200 pounds of potassium 
per acre? Will it be necessary to fer- 
tilize every year or will the land im- 
prove without anything being applied 
more than once?” 

Peat land six feet deep underlaid 
with sand shotld be greatly improved 
by the application of 200 pounds of 
potassium sulphate or potassium chlor- 
.-.e or by ten tons of manure to the 
acre. On such soil the application of 
fertilizer must be repeated every year 
or two for the reason that there is not 
enough potash to grow normal crops. 
Peat soils underlaid with sand contain 
aimost no potash. Fifty bushels, of 
corn and three tons of stover take 
away sixty pounds of potassium. To 
supply this requires 125 pounds of po- 
tassium sulphate or potassium chloride 
or six tons of manure or 2,500 pounds 
of wood ashes. The fertilizing of 
swamp land poor in potash must be 
kept up year after year unless such 
large quantities of manure are applied 
that a surplus has accumulated in the 
soil. Corn stalks and straw make 
good fertilizer for land low in potas- 
sium for they contain in every ton 
about eighteen pounds of potassium. 





CONTAMINATION FROM WELLS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our drilled well nearly forty feet 
deep with a gravel bottom is a couple 
of rods from the direct drainage from 
tne barn and yard and about five rods 
up from a low place where this barn- 
yard drainage collects. Is there any 
danger of our water becoming foul?” 

It is impossible to answer this ques- 
tion definitely. It all depends upon 
whether the drainage from the barn 
and yard seeps down through the 
ground until it reaches the water 
strata from which the well takes its 
supply. Under the conditions described 
by our correspondent we would hardly 
expect the well to be contaminated 
from this drainage, but it might be. 
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Abbott-Detroit ‘‘30’’ 
Fore-Door Touring Car, $1350 


Automobile Value For Every 
Dollar Spent Plus Service 


EEPING that faith with Abbott-Detroit owners which gives ever 
owner unbounded faith in our Company—faith in our product, faith 
in our prices, faith in our statements, faith in our service—enables 
us to market a full value automobile for value received. 

A full value automobile is not merely a car that is good to look at, 
that is well upholstered and well finished, that rides well without making the 
passengers “‘sea-sick""—a full value automobile is the car embodying the stand- 
ard features peculiar to any other well made car, but so wel] made that the 
manufacturer can guarantee the car and its service without compromising him- 
self—the Abbott-Detroit is guaranteed for life—automobile value for ever 
dollar spent plus service. 


‘‘The Car With a Pedigree’ 


- J a ° - 4 : 
Abbott )atroir 
Built for Permanence 


OUR FREE REFERENCE CATALOG 


Our new Reference Catalog or “Prompt Book” as some people call it, will be 
mailed free to any address upon request. This prompt catalog can be referred 
to at any time for the correct meaning of standard high grade motor car con- 
struction. If you are in the market for a new car, then be guided by this refer- 
ence catalog—if the car you buy does not tally with the description in the prompt 
book, then you know you are not getting a standard car. Write today for t 
Reference Catalog. 


Abbott Motor Company berxommicr 











Quality You Can’t Equal 
—a Price You Can’t Beat! 


Direct Fro 


Let us show you! Send name on postal for book 
and price. Detroit-American is first genuine tongue- 
less disc ever invenjed! Features protected for 17 

years by patents. All other ‘‘tongueless’’ discs are 
built like old styles with tongues cut off. Years 
behind the Detroit-American. No one else will give 
you 30 days’ trial with money in your pocket—no 
deposit—freight paid, cash or credit and factory 
prices!’ No other harrow good enough to sell 


Detroit-American 
Tongueless Disc 


Sold Direct from Factory Com- 
plete, with Hitch Free. The only 
all steel tongueless wisc made. Prac- 
tically no chance of breakage — no 
repairs—no delays—no waiting for 
new parts—no express bills. Steel wheels have wide tires. Steel axle is high arched and 
gives good clearance. Trucks are flexible. Wheels pass over uneven places and stones 
without disturbing balance. Double Jevers—each section works independently. Adjustable 
holddowns insure uniform depth of cut. Disc sections do not strike together. 

End thrust taken up by a hard maple ring bearing. Only harrow with 


steel separators between blades, Hitch free to suit size of harrow, 
Petr, he : Get our big book which fully 
2 fn rig, Mail Postal Now! onions the above and many 
8 loa other features. Detroit-American All Steel Harrows are made in 
{>> 
— 
ote, 


the Genuine—All 
Others are Weak Imitations 


sixteen sizes, cut from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width, 16, 18, or 20 inch blade as 
ordered and cutaway style if desired. Book also shows world’s best 
manure spreaders, engines and cultivators. Send your postal now. 
AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
245 Hastings Street Detroit, Michigan 














=——=BOOST IOWA" 


Boost Iowa.by building up home institutions. Give your fire and tornado in- 
surance to Iowa’s largest and strongest fire insurance company— 


The Hawkeye and Des Moines Fire 


Largest agency organization in the state. Quick service in settling losses. Forty- 
seven years successful experience. Admitted assets $1,287,640.05. Capital paid 
in full $200,000.00. Surplus $246,827.92. Writes more business than any other 
company operating in Iowa. 

See our agent or write company at Des Moines, lowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is insured in this company. 
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Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and y 
money refunded If it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound amd smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers; 182 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Fil. 


Don’t Haye a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthal mia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from dise eyes. 
“Viste” will convince any horse owner that it will 
@bdsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has beeu afflicted, 
No matter how many doctors have triéd and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

meney ff it does nof cure. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 





















VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago til. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 
















Neglect 
Will Ruin 
YourHorse 


Send today 
for only 


Permanent 








83 PACKACE 
cure any case 
money _refun 


or ded 
$i PACKACE 








C U cures ordinary cases. 
P d om receipt 
Safe- Certain cs way wy a ptive wend. 






MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PQ, 





A. aR ae ae 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 
The safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 

the piace of ali linaments for mild or severe action. 

Removes ali Bunches or Blemishes fro 

end © PERSEDES 


Cattle, SU 
OR FERING, Anpossibie ie produce scar or blemish 
aoey bottle sold is a to give satisfaction 





Price $1.50 per bottle, So . or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full for 
fee use. for de 


8c’ e 
THE La ENCE-WILLTAMS CO., Cleveland, 0, 
ON ST: ATRL Ce RITE 





Capped s 
normal Growths, Spavins Curb and other 
lameness, cost farmers. many thousands of 
dollars every year. Save your horses and money 
by : % 
ung ADAMS’ REMOV-ALL 
Sold on money back guarantes. Leaves no scaros 
white hairs—acts quiek—eures quick. Get our 
VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
Home treatment for calt colic, horse colic, and 
othe - ailments of farm animals without calling in 
vete.mary—ANl Free. Write postal now. 
H.C. Adams Mfg.Co, Dept. 15, Algona, Ia. 








RAISING GOOD COLTS. 


The problems of the horse breeder 
are many, and they are not all to be 
found in the breeding barn. Gener- 
ally considered, the problems of the 
horse breeder are to be found along 
the lines of typé, sterility and barren- 
ness, loss of foals, feeding and mar- 
keting. 

The best type of draft horse is the 
horse the other fellow wants and will 
pay the largest price for. This type is 
a big, rugged horse, eompactly built 
and not too tall, with a sloping and 
well-muscled shoulder, long elastic 
pasterns, good feet, massive wide 
hocks well suported below, and with 
his legs set under him and perpendic: 
ular to the body, in order to give him 
free and easy action. 

This horse is not a representative 
of any particular breed, yet he does 
not exist except as a result of good 
breeding. There is an actual famine, 
so to speak, of such horses. This is 
very largely the result of using poor 
sires. I do not believe there have ever 
been fifty draft stallions owned in 
America sufficiently good to make the 
district in which they were owned 
famous for the quality of its geldings. 
This should teach us that it is not 
more stallions, but beiter ones, that 
We are so much in need of. We al- 
ready have far too many stallions, but 
not enough truly good ones. 

There is no one to blame for this 
condition but the farmer, or horse 
breeder, himself. It can scarcely be 
charged to the dealer and importer, for 
the dealer buys only what he can sell 
again to you. There would be no poor 
stallions handled if you would refuse 
to buy them, but just so long as you 
want a cheap, poor stallion, there will 
be plenty of men ready to supply you 
with what you wart. 

The looseness of methods on the 
part of some of the officials of some 
of our record associations has had 
much to do in bringing about this con- 
dition of producing so many misfit 
horses. Thousands of fairly good look- 
ing stallions have been sold in this 
country with certificates of pure breed- 
ing that were only grades. When these 
stallions were placed in the breeding 
barn, their good looks did not help 
them any, for on account of their in- 
ferior breeding they were unable to 
deliver the goods. 

With reference to sterility on the 
part of our stallions, the problem is a 
growing one. There is.an increasing 
tendency on the part of stallions to 
become sterile. This is largely on ac- 
count of poor feeding and poor hand- 
ling. We feed too much and exercise 
too little. The draft stallion should 
work in the harness every day in the 
year. 

The loss of foals is largely the re- 
sult of our own carelessness. About 
eighty-five per cent of all foals dying 
before they reach their first year are 
those dying early in the spring, before 
May 15th. Nearly all of these are lost 
as a result of navel infection or pneu- 
monia. 


A little while before the foal is ex- 


pected, the mare should be placed in a 
large box stall. The stall should be 
kept clean and frequently disinfected. 
Any standard coal tar preparation will 
be found good for this purpose. 

When the foal has been delivered 
and the mare gains her feet, the umbil- 
ical cord should break at the body of 
the foal. Occasionally this cord will 
be so large that it refuses to break at 
all, in which case it should be cut. Be- 


fore cutting a cord which has first | 


been theroughly disinfected should be 
tied around the navel cord some two 
or three inches from the body, and the 
severing of the cord made below the 
ligated portion. In every case the 
navel should be disinfected, and the 
washing with the disinfectant comntin- 
ued twice a day until the navel has 
healed. If the umbilical cord has to be 
ligated and cut, it should be freed of 
the string or eord with which it is tied 
Within twelve hours, and the navel 
cord disinfected inside and out. This 
is to prevent blood, urine or pus from 
gathering in the tied portion and pois- 
oning the foal by being absorbed. Cre- 
oline, other coal tar preparations, or 
iodine, will be found goed disinfect- 
ants for this purpose, and should be 
used in the form of a two per cent 
solution. 


Sometimes a foal will be born vig- [ 


orous and stromg, and at the end of 
twenty-four hours or more it will be 
noticed that it appears stupid and will 
breathe rapidly. In such cases if the 
ear ts placed at the side of the foal 





behind the shoulder, a rasping sound 
will be heard, in which case the foal 
will be dead within a few hours. If 
the foal is opened after death, the 
blood about the lungs and heart will be 
found nearly black in color. This is 
pneumonia, and is the cause of many 
deaths among our early foals. The 
young foal has not sufficient strength 
or vitality to overcome this disease, 
and death must necessarily follow. 
The disease follows a cold contracted 
when first born. In the éarly spring 
a foal often leaves a temperature up 
to 101 degrees to be turned out into 
a temperature of 40 or even 50 degrees 
lower, while in a wet condition, and a 
cold and possibly pneumonia is the 
result. A cold wind, or lying upon the 
eold earth during the first few days 
of its existence may also be the cause 
of the trouble, but it is more likely 
the sudden change of temperature 
while the bedy is wet that caused the 
trouble. 

This can be prevented by quickly 
drying the foal with a woolen blanket, 
or briskly rubbing the foal with clean 
straw or hay until dry. 

In the case of some foals it, will be 
noticed that a few hours after the foal 
has taken its first milk it will stand 
with tail extended and back arched. 
If the foal has been closely watched, 
it will be noticed that the first feces 
has not been voided in such cases, 
and unless relieved of this trouble it 
can live but a short time. For this, 


nothing is better than water that has 
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first been boiled and the : MD eratyr, 
permitted to run down to 19 degrees 


in whieh some good, mild xs 
been dissolved, and the solu,“ 
jected into the rectum until aj . 
hard pieces of feces have been expelleg 
It may take several injectiong to - 
this, but the injections should be “vag 
tinued until a soft feces hag Pa 
voided, when one may know that ‘he 
canal has been opened all the ma 
through. sd 

Sometimes the foal will be t¢ 
with dysentery when but a coma : 
old. The color of the feces wij al 
you the nature of the troubie. If jt is 
white, or a whitish gray, infection may 
be suspected; if of a dark color too 
much or too rich milk from the mare 
will be the cause. If it is the former 
the foal should be placed in the care of 
a skillful veterinarian at once. If the 
latter, taking all grain away from the 
mate for a few days will be all tig: 
is necessary to do. 

Occasionally both foal and mare are 
lost as-a result of permitting the mare 
to drink teo much cold water for 3 
week or so after parturition. Thig jp. 
duces a chill, followed with fever, anq 
unless relief is given at once, hoth the 
mare and foal may be lost. This cap 
be prevented by giving the mare only 
warm water, at the body temperature 
for a week or so after foaling, when. 
ever the weather is cold or chilly — 
G. L. Carlson, before the Nebraska 
State Improved Stock Breeders’ Aggo. 
ciation. 





Live StockOQwners 


lam at your ¢_ > 
Service : 









as a Veterinarian. 


. Free distribution at drug 


If you wish special information con- 
cerning your herd, write me. I will 
answer your letter personally and hold 
your letter strictly confidential. I will 
give you the benefit of my life’s work 


As State Veterinarian of Wisconsin, 
official veterinarian of big live stock 
expositions, as lecturer on live stock 
ailments, and as a large breeder of 
blooded stock, I have encountered 
every ailment that will trouble your stock. 
Prescriptions, tested and approved im hundreds of cases, 


present a solution of every difficulty. Why be helpless? 
4 se ® + 
Contagious Abortion in 
treatment absolutely stamps out the disease and cleans the herd, saving millions 
of dollars loss in calves, milk, damage to eow, damage to herd, etc. 
¢°___ Lhis Prescription mever fails to overcome paralysis and 
Laxotonic stoppageof the bowelsineattle. Most valuable emergency 
treatment, affording sick cows quick relief. 
Expels the afterbirth in cows and heifers. This 
Cow Cleaner— "i500 is liable to occur at every calving. The 
Prescription does its work surely and perfectly, often warding off infectious 
abortion and barrenness. Every owner of cows should have it ready. 
Stokvigor—‘* condensed stock tonic, heing am improved means of 
stimulating and toning the digestive organs. of all livestock. 
Its use means better conditioned animals, thrift, good health, larger growth. 
These are. but sample Prescriptions. There are many ethers equally valnable. They are the Prescriptions 
Buse on my own blooded’ stock, the same F use at live stock expositions and when. called to. treat. valuable 
animaisin ail parts of the country. You will find them invaluable ta you, and they are on sale at ding stores 
generally throughout the country. If not.at yours, write me and I will tell you where to getthem. My 18¢ 


page cloth bound “Practical Home Veterinarian’” posts you on symptoms and makes 
veterinarian. stores. If not at yours, apply direet. Sentpostpaid for 25c. Address 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS, President 
DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO... 601 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 


























My Prepared 












A disease even worse 
than tuwbereulosis. My 





you your ow 









Dr. David Roberis Live Stock 
Prescriptions at Drug Stores 
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Special Disc Harrow Bargain 
Oofa-16 DISS HARROW 


Tongueless Attachment $4.06 Extra a 
This offe f sbert time to acquainted 

to induce early yor Sear avoid the saa hace! the spring months 
SEND 1 YOUR O@DEH EARLY 


*HAPGOOD PLOW GO., Box 713, ALTON, ML 








ing Steel Spring Serapers, Steel W cigh 
complete. 
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pal r The TRING D-LAKE-ASP pd 2 


Stays waterproof ‘> 
Trinidad Lake asphalt Zz 
makes roofing stay 
_waterproof. It is the Z 
ze product of Nature. And 
= man has never equaled 
= it for roofing. We use 
— it to make Genasco. 
= Genasco doesn’t rot, 
¢ rust, dry-out, crack, 2 
~ break—and doesn’t leak. 2 
= Get Genasco for every building on = 
the farm. Mineral or smooth surface. == 
oe Concein ere pode body a S 


a = 

= Gen . Write us for samples and == 

the valvable Good Roof Guide Book— == 
i/ 
















\\ NWN 


< Kant-leak Kleet for smooth- 
= surface roofings does away with nail- 
= \eaks and makes seams watertight 

- without cement. : 








rgest producers of asphelt, and largest 
promo of ready roofing in the world 










New York SanFrancisco C 
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of any standard width or style, an advantage 
that alone makes the 


ADVANCE 
HAY CARRIER 


the best one ofall. Has triple draft and gives % 
more hoisting power with % less pulls and strains. 
Will automatically dump and scatter load at 
any height. Saves work of spreading hay in 
hot loft. AutomatieTrip Ball,no rope grip 
or clutches. It’s the best time to 


Install It Now 


when your loft full of hay will serve 
as a scaffold. Send for full details 

and give us name of your most 
convenient dealer. 


THE OLSON MFG. CO., 
200 Olson Street, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 














New Idea 
Manure Spreader 
Never Clogs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 
clogs. You don’t have to. Get one 
that spreads wider, evener, car- 
ries a igger load and has ascore of 
other advamtages—the New Idea. 


Send for Book amit Special Circulars 


telling all about the 2% points of superior- 
ity, and an account of the (tem spreader 
contest on the Hartman » where 
the New Idea put other spreaders on the 
scrap heap. Don’t think of buying until 
you know about the spreader that is 
always ready to give atest of its merits. 




















idea Spreader Co. 










125 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohie 





BARRENNESS IN MARES. 


Doctor Carlson, of Norfolk, Nebras- 
ka, furnishes in the Mail and Breeze, 
of Kansas, some interesting statistics 
on the subject of barrenness in mares. 
He estimates the loss in his state that 
results from barrenness in mares at 
$25,000,000 a year, and in the United 
States at $350,000,000. He states that 
there are only forty foals produced, 
taking the country over, from every 
one Lundred mares bred. Particular- 
izing, he says: 

“A record kept of many imported 
stallions, covering a period of many 
years, gave the following results: The 
Suffolk stallion left 69 per cent of 
foals; Belgians, 61; Pereherons, 55; 
Clydésdales, 54, and Shires, 49 per 
cent.” 

He states that the foal crop in Mis- 
souri from the best stallions is but 41 
per cent of the mares bred; in Kan- 
sas, 44; in Illinois, 46; in Iowa, 47; in 
Nebraska, 49; in Minnesota, 61; in 
Montana and Wyoming, 72; in Idaho, 
73, and in Ontario, 71 per cent. It will 
be noticed that the percentage of foals 
is lowest in the corn belt states, and 
increases north and west, which would 
seem to indicate pretty clearly that 
too much corn fed to stallions is one 
eause of sterility. The range-kept 
mares produce 91 per cent of foals; 
those on grass in summer and alfalfa 
in winter, 81 per cent; those on hay, 
oats and bran, 68 per cent; those on 
corn, alfalfa or clover, 58 per cent; 
those on corn, bran and hay, 52 per 
cent, and those on hay and corn, 49 
per cent. It may therefore fairly be 
assumed that excessive feeding of corn 
to the mare is one cause of barren- 
ness. 

The main cause of sterility in stal- 
lions we take to be the manner in 
which they are kept. Stallions that 
have been worked like any other horse 
are soon recognized as sure foal-get- 
ters. Another reason is excessive ser- 
vice, largely due to the desire of stal- 
lion owners to make as much. money 
as possible. If horse companies would 
limit the number of mares that would 
be accepted for service, accept only 
Mares owned by men who know how 
to feed them, and would require the 
stallion to be worked the year around, 
like any other horse, not only would 
the profit to the owners of the stock 
be increased, but there would be a 


| much larger percentage of foals on 


the farms. . 

This is one of the troubles for which 
there is no cure but education, not 
such as the schools give, but in that 
common sense which should character- 
ize every farmer. 

Naturally enough there is more com- 
plaint of sterility in draft stallions 
than in running or trotting bred, for 
the simple reason that they do not get 
exercise. The only way to exercise 
them is in the line of the work for 
which they were intended, in the plow 
or on the wagon. How can we expect 
to develop the draft instinct in the 
colts, unless we first develop it in the 
sires and dams? 





FRUIT EXPERIENCE WANTED. 


A northern 
writes: 

“Five years ago I planted a few 
Northwestern Greenings and last fall 
several of them were loaded with ap- 
ples which seemed to keep well and 
were of a fine flavor. Would you ad- 
vise me to plant extensively of the 
Northwestern Greenings? I would also 
like to hear from others who have had 
experience with this variety. I would 
also like to hear from them as to other 
varieties of apples which they consider 
profitable under northern Iowa condi- 
tions.” 

The Northwestern Greening is an ex- 
cellent market apple under northern 
Iowa conditions. In a list of commer- 
cial varieties for northern Iowa the 
Iowa Experiment Station included the 
Northwestern Greening, Ben’ Davis, 
Gano, Stayman, and Salome. We do 
not advise our correspondent to plant 
extensively to any variety until he has 
talked with his neighbors and found 
out what varieties do best in the lo- 
cality. We would be glad to hear from 
orchardists in the northern part of the 


Iowa correspondent 


‘state as to varieties which they have 


found especially adapted to their con- 
ditions. 

In the foregoing discussion only win- 
ter varieties have been considered for 
the reason that summer and early fall 
varieties are not well adapted to gen- 
eral market. 


é 








MADE TO FIT EVERY TYPE AND STYLE OF RIM 


HEN you are buying a new car remem- 

\) ber that the car maker does not guar- 

antee the tires on the car he sells you. He 

sells you a car equipped with tires and there 
his responsibility ends—but yours begins. 


If you want to get all the pleasure and 
satisfaction you are entitled to, insist that 
your new car be equipped with Diamond 
Tires before you place the order. 


You will use your car largely upon coun- 
try roads. Country roads are much harder 
on automobile tires than are city streets, and 
repair shops are farther apart. The car 
maker may have overlooked that point in 
equipping his cars. But you who are to use 
the car must not overlook it. 


Diamond Tires are the best tires for the 
farmer’s automobile. They not only give 
Greatest Mileage but they are above all other 
tires best fitted for the severer service that 
is demanded of them. In every Diamond 
Tire there is built in the experience of four- 
teen years—a longer experience than any 
other maker can claim. 


No matter what car you own, no matter 
what its style of rim may be, there’s a Dia- 
mond Tire to fit every style, type and size 
of rim. 


Diamond Tires are not only greatest in 
service and mileage but they are far Iess sub- 
ject to accidental injury, and if injured are 
more easily and cheaply repaired than any 
other tire you can buy. goed | 


There are Diamond dealers everywhere—tMere’s 
one near you. And Fifty-Four Diamond Service 
Stations that take care of Diamond tire users. If 
you don’t know who is your nearest Diamond 


: dealer, Write for our 1912 Catalogue—It's Free. 
The Diamond Rubber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 





the service of horses on 


combine 


DPX spend your money for gall remedies—<don'’t lose 
account of galls or sore shoulders. Here is a collar which if 
bateiy cures ail such ills, while the animal works. It is collar 


Lankford Cotton-Fill 


Made of best duck, heavy leather 
medicated absorbent cotton. Soft and flexible, fits any sha) 
shoulders lar 


/ booklet which also tells all about the collar. Price, $1.25. 
POWERS MFG.CO., Dept. 16 :: 2: Woaterlos, lowa. 
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HIDES TANNED FOR 


COATS AND ROBES 


Send us your horse and cattle 
hides, as thousands of other 


dollars; we make 
worth $10 to $15 to you. 

The great savings we make 
our customers, which makes 
every customer a pleased one, 
bas built us up the largest 
custom tanning business in 
the country. © name is 60 
well and favorably known to 
farmers and stockmen as the 
name COWNIE, which for fifty 
years has stood for fair and 
— dealings. 

e will be pleased to 

‘ou an attractive booklet giv- 

ng prices for doing our work, 
and showing the saving we can make you; also, tell- 
ing you how tocare for hides, how toship, and much 
other valuableinformation. Sent Free. Write today 

i ines, la. 














Globe Tanning & Mfg. 
Company 
222 §&. E. First $t., Des Moines, lowa 


will tan them 
and make them into coats and robes. 


All Gur Work Guaranteed 


Write for a tags and free catalogue. 


You send us the hides; we 






















OU can have & 
warm, serviceable 





fur coat made 

from your cow or horse hide 

B that will wear you for years. 
We tan and make them up 

f into soft and pliable coats, 
robes and rugs, moth and 


§ Waterproof and guarantee the 
MH work. Write us today for our 
FREE BOOKLET 

It tells you all about hides. 


Des Moines Tanning Co. 
Dept. C, Des Moines, lowa 











HIDES AND PELTS 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL co. 


EAPOLIS, M 
Old Reliable daa yrs.) and Largest Benes the Northwest 
Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. Satisfaction. 
F ] Circulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 
ree: Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 








COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—w 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein one minute. The simplest 





and best arrangement for cookin 
food forstock. Also make Dairy anc 


Laundry Stov 4. Water and 
Steam Jacket ettles, Ho 
Scalders, Caldrons.etc. {[#"Sen 
for iculars and ask for circular K 
D. SPERRY & OO., Batavia, Lib 


Grind Your Com—Hvusks and All 
Alfalfa.C ores Hag. Wheat —— sheaf 
oats 


Ae ra, cotton 

< f ground to’ meal on the“ 

9 Highest Grade of Corn and Buck- 
=, wheat Table Flour in One Grinding 
aw? oe? it. 10 Days’ FREE 


Trial Given. State size of engine and 
write for catalog and samples today. 































sites of belt mills) 


FREE Dix: ilet on “Feeds and Manures” 
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POUNDS OF FLOUR FROM A BUSH- 
EL OF WHEAT; POUNDS OF 
OATMEAL FROM A BUSHEL 
OF OATS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many pounds of oatmeal will 
a thirty-pound bushel of oats produce? 
How mf&any pounds of flour, middlings 
and bran will a sixty-pound bushel of 
wheat produce?” 

The pounds of oatmeal secured from 
a bushel of oats depend almost entire- 
ly upon the percentage of hulls, and 
that varies greatly with the variety 
and the season. Last year the per- 
centage of hulls ran high, while the 
year before it was low. With some 
varieties, the hull is only twenty per 
cent of the kernel, while in others it 
is as much as forty-five per cent. In 
the ordinary variety the average is 
thirty per cent. Besides the loss of 
the hull, there is in the manufacture 
of oatmeal a slight loss in particles of 
kernels sticking to the hulls. The or- 
dinary thirty-pound bushel of oats 
should make about twenty pounds of 
oatmeal. 

The way a sixty-pound bushel 
wheat divides up into flour, bran and 
middlings depends upon the milling 
process used. In some processes more 
is made into bran, while in others a 
larger part is made into shorts. There 
seems to be some difference, too, be- 
tween the spring and winter wheats 
in the proportion that is made into 
bran and shorts. In some extensive 
tests at the North Dakota experiment 
station with hard spring wheat, it was 


found that a sixty-pound bushel di- 
vided up about as follows: Flour, 42 
pounds; bran, 7.2 pounds; shorts, 9 


pounds; loss in milling, 1.8 pounds. At 
the Kansas station, with winter wheat, 
it was found that the average bushel 
made about 44 pounds of flour, 11 
pounds of bran, 3.6 pounds of shorts, 
and 1.4 pounds of dust, or waste ma- 
terial. Those who are interested in 
the milling of wheat might find it 
worth while to send to the North Da- 
kota experiment station, at Fargo, for 
bulletin No. 89, and to the Kansas ex- 





periment station, at Manhattan, for 
bulletin No. 177. 
ASPARAGUS. 


A Kansas correspondent writes that 
he is thinking of planting an asparagus 
plantation, and wishes to know what 
age roots are best and what variety 
he should plant. 

Both one and two-year-old roots are 
good. Most growers prefer the one- 
year-old roots for starting a new plan- 
tation. The Palmetto is one of the best 
all-around varieties of asparagus. 
Since asparagus plantations last five, 
ten or twenty years, it is esgential in 
starting them that a thoroughly well- 
prepared seed bed be given. Since as- 
paragus is a lover of rich ground, it is 
highly advisable to work in fifteen or 
twenty tons of stable manure the fall 
before planting. To grow asparagus 
properly takes considerable study and 
experience. All prospective asparagus 
growers should send for farmers’ bul- 
letins 61 and 233, which may be had 
on application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


RHUBARB. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How shall we fix our pie plant?” 

We presume this correspondent has 
an old bed of pie plant which*he wants 
to put into good shape. All there is 
to that is as soon as the frost comes 
out of the ground in the spring to work 
a lot of well-rotted manure around 
each plant. Then as the season ad- 
vances keep down the weeds and main- 
tain a loose mllch on the surface. Two 
or three tablespoonfuls of nitrate of 
soda worked around each plant will 
do a lot toward producing a strong, 
healthy leaf growth. Rhubarb or pie 
plant is one of the easiest of plants to 
take care of. Manure and good culti- 
vation are the chief requirements. 





CO-OPERATIVE LIVE STOCK 
SHIPPING. 


We call especial attention to an ar- 
ticle under this same heading. which 

ay be found elsewhere in this issue. 
Our Minnesota friends are pointing 
the way to a very much needed reform. 
The stock buyer serves a useful pur- 
pose, — no better way is available 
for getting small shipments to mar- 
ket, . but colperaiien shipping offers 


the better way. 
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Clean and Grade 
Your Seed Grain Free! 


You just pick out, from m 
edahegak: aithever size of Chathats Chatham 
Grain Grader, 


Grain Grader, Cleaner and Sepa- 
Cleaner,Separator 
















Per you wens mote loan. you and 
promptly ship it, freight pre- 
paid—free. don't want any 
money! It’s a real free trial. 
Clean and e all your 
grain. Keep the machine a month, 
if you please. Then return ma- 
chine at my expense or buy it on my 


Low-Price Credit Offer 


My price is positively the lowest 
ever made on a reliable grain grader 

and cl . Plenty of time to pay. 
Don't pay cash unless you want to. 


Wonderful Machine 


The Chatham handles over 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, corn, ley, 
oo a timothy, etc. Takes 

cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., ea seed 
a Td niaeare from flax; ~~ — from clover; sorts oe aoe 1912 Mode! 

‘op planter. Kemoves foul weed seed and al! s! en, crac’ or sickly Takes 
dust, dirt and chaff. Handles up to 80 bushels per hour. Gas powef fom Sewer, poe 
running mill on earth. Over 


Read These Letters 


By Mark Havenhill, Fox, Ill. 

“With my Chatham Mill I 
found, saved and sold $197.08 
worth of timothy seed thrown in 
my oate by the threshing ma- 
chine. What do you think of that 
clean-up of good money?” 
By H.O.Gilgore, Swayzee,Ind. 

“Separated 162 bus. of wheat 
from 294 bushels of oats. Am 
not half done yet. Have already 
made enough to pay forthe mill 
and am $38.16 to the goad, be- 
sides.” 

























Manson Campbell, 
Father o@ the Chat- 
ham System of 
Breeeding Big 
Crops and Invent- 
or of the Chatham 














250,000 in use in United States and Canada. 
Write Me Tod 
A Wonderful Get my fayous Low - PRICE pt 
Seed Corn Sorter | Tne prpozion snd my big book, 
Bi 
Hundreds of farmers are Thee 
buying the “Chatham” for its 


crors.’’ Allcomesfree. Then, say 
which Chatham Mill and Bagger 
corn grading feature alone. 
—— state 2 apnetinare colleges 





you want and I'll loan it to yon, 
Il records in 


WORD THAT YOUR ONLY ExPERgE 
ATTACHED TO THIS LOAN IS THE 2c STAMP wHicg 

g corn for drop planters. 
98 o8 hills out of every 100 re- 


CARRIES ME YOUR LETTER. Now ts the 
time to clean and grade seed grain, 
ceive right number of grains. oo Sane 0 ee 
Where grains were sorted by 
other means, only 60 out of 


Manson Campbell Co, 
100 hills were right. Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 


eT 























This Corn Planter Plants With 


Human Finger Accuracy 















A Wonder- Working Machine that Measures Distance, and Plants Seed as by Hand. 
All you do is drive. This ———- —— does se rest. No matter whether you go fast 
or slow, the positive e of the Rock nd regulates the drop; every row is as 
straight asastring. Actual tests prove that no phaeier ever equalled this one in accuracy 
ofdrop. Can change instantly the number of kernels without stopping or leaving seat. Nor 
is the Rock Island No. 1 equalled in strength and simplicity of operation. 


Rock Island No. 1 
Corn Planter 


Saves Soll, Time, Labor 


Over 2% years’ experience is back of 
mpd mend and the service it renders, 
i= addition to the most 









The Perfect Clutch 
The only driving clatch and va- 
riable device that will stand up 
under severe use. 


Convertible Drop 
Plants flat or round 

seeds. Flat and edge 

Groppietes changed in 









ngs 
wider, better than all others, 









7 No complicat- 
paste. Simplicity insure perfect and continuous 
throughout. slignment. 












it. 
alone Spdicate re ooleamd efficiency 
of the No. t us point out other 
big Le, See the Rock Island 
dealer at the first opportunity. 


Writé for FREE Booklet 

Send a card tonight. Back comes 
all the interesting, money coving par. 
ticalars that have made this planter 
famous. Don't putoffl. Write tonight. 
Rock island Plow Company 
4424 Second Ave., Rock isiand, Ili. 


Send for Free Books on 
Deep Tillage 


NOW is the time to read up on Deep Tillagef 
Get ready to make your nextcrops full 100 per cent 
crops. Till deep and store up spring moisture 

gainst the longest drought. Our FREE Bookson 
Deep Tillage give actual report s from farmers 
everywhere, on small as well as large farms. 
Books also tell about the wonderful 


SPALDING 
Deep Tilling Machine 


which doubled wheatcrop forJ.W.Jefferson—° 
than doubled core, yield for J. H. Pinson—doubled 
fiax yield for J. Scofield — made the he $ 
spring oats crop "that ever grew on John Wray 
ements signed by these men. The Spald 
3 ng 12to I6inches de -ep or more, pre 
ideal seedbed in one operat tion. Send for free i 
completely illustrating this wondérful machine. 


S SV AMIIUIULTLLTLLLYLTLLLLTTTIL, 
Spalding Department Z 21 
GALE MFG. CO., Albion, Mich. 


Send me your Free Books on Deep Tillage. 
This places me under no obligation. 
















































From Actual Photograph 
Spalding Deep Tilling Machine 
tilling 18 inches deep on farm of Joseph 
E. Wing andcompletely covering corn- 
stalks under perfect seedbed at one 
simple operation. 
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Anti-Friction Four-Burr M ills 


Double the Capacity ef Geared Mills. 









Two-horse mill has 24-ft. grinding burrs (two sets). a DCE, 
and grinds from 25 to 5@ bu. per heur. Four-borse mill 60 
to S@ bu. per hour. : 

Two comp! ete mills inone; bas doable the capacity and doubi et 





bility of other mills. 
cost price in 
erinding line of mills 
The largest ears of co 
for our free catalog. 


Absolutely no friction or gearing. 
8 e Manufacture the most dz 
2 .N 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC PREACHING 
OF JESUS. 


the Sabbath School Les- 


(Notes on 
son for “fareh 3, 1912. Mark, 1:14-28.) 
“Now after John was delivered up, 
Jesus carne into Galilee, preaching the 


F of God, (15) and saying, The 


enel O 
cr in fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
in the gospel. (16) And passing along 
by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew the brother of Simon 
casting a net in the sea, for they were 
fishers. (17) And Jesus said unto 


them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make you become fishers of men. (18) 
And straightway they left the nets, 
and followed him. (19) And going on 
a little further, he saw James the son 
of Zebedee, and John his brother, who 
also were in the boat mending the 


nets. (20) And straightway he called 
them: and they left their father Zeb- 
edee in the boat with the hired serv- 


ants, and went after him. (21) And 
they go into Capernaum: and straight- 
way on the Sabbath day he entered in- 
to the synagogue and taught. (22) 
And they were astonished at his teach- 
ing: for he taught them as having 
authority, and not as the scribes. (23) 
And straightway there was in their 
synagogue a man With an unclean 
spirit; and he eried out, (2.) saying, 
What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Nazarene? Art thou come to de- 
stroy us? I know the who thou art, 
the Holy One of God. (25) And Jesus 
rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, 
and come out cf him. (26) And the 
unclean spirit, tearing him and crying 
with a loud voice, came out of him. 
(27) And they were all amazed, inso- 
much that they questioned among 
themselves, saying, What is this? a 
new teaching? with authority he com- 
mandeth even the unclean spirits, and 
they obey him. (28) And the report 
of him went ovt straightway every- 
where into all the region of Galilee 
round about.” 

The date of this lesson is after 
John the Baptist was put in prison, 
some time after the return of Jesus 
from His temptation in the wilderness, 
and after He had made a visit to Jeru- 
salem and had His conversation with 
Nicodemus. On that journey He had 
several of His disciples with Him, who 
had been disciples of John the Bap- 
tist. He retired from that field lest 
there should arise misunderstandings 
between the disciples of John who had 
attached themselves. to Him and those 
who stil] remained with John. He 


had decided that there was a more 
open-minded people in Galilee than 
in J-rusalem. It was probably shortly 
after Herod had John arrested and 
cast into prison. 

We will get a much better under- 
stancing of all the lessons of the year 
if ve will put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the people of Galilee or of His 
friends and disciples. We have been 
tauct from our childhood that Jesus 
is 1 Son of God. In fact, we have 
60 cmphasized His Divine nature that 
we have robbed ourselves of much of 
the comfort and pleasure of life by 
not realizing His full humanity. They 
were looking for the Messiah; were 
sure of it since John began his min- 
istry; but they were not looking for 
a Divine Messiah at ali, but for an 
eariily ruler, one who should restore 
the reign of David and Solomon and 


ma*« the Jewish people the masters 
of the world. They saw in Jesus a 
wonderful man, pure in life, clear in 


thov<ht, with wonderful sagacity and 
a wonderful power of drawing men to 
Him: a personality at once lovely and 
Woncerful. Now the mission of Jesus 
Was to show them, not by direct teach-. 
ine out by teaching as no other man 
did and showing a mastery over na- 
‘ure and man which no other man 
Hac. ‘hat He was more than man, that 
; Messiah was an entirely differ- 


‘ind of Messiah from that which 

*xpected. 
n en He had determined on his Gal- 
_ ‘al: Ministry, He took a walk by the 
“ea of Galilee, and called on two fish- 
ermen, whom he had known before, 
and who had been attracted by John’s 
Preaching from Galilee to Judea, at 





the same time he himself was attract- 
ed. He said to them: If you will come 
with me, I will make you fishers of 
men. He then continued His walk, 
and saw James and his brother John. 
before. Whether He knew James or 
Now He almost certainly knew John 
before. Whether he knew James or 
not, we do not know. These three, 
together with Philip and Nathanael, 
had gone with Him to a wedding. 

Jesus now took up his home on Ca- 
pernaum, and He asked them to go 
with Him and be His assistants in His 
work, Naturally, He went to church, 
as we would say, on the Sabbath. The 
service in the synagogue was very 
much like that of the modern prayer- 
meeting. There was a chairman (a 
senior elder), who was called the ruler 
of the synagogue. He did not, how- 
ever, necessarily do any of the preach- 
ing. There was just as wide a liberty 
of speech in the Jewish synagogue as 
there is in the modern prayer-meeting, 
and opportunity was given to anyone 
to speak in the way of interpretation 
or illustration. 


Jesus coming in with four of their 
fellow townsmen, all well known, 
would attract attention. They had 
heard of Him as one of those who had 
been in attendance during the ministry 
of John the Baptist. Possibly they 
may have heard of His visit to Jeru- 
salem. They would not know any- 
thing about His talk with Nicodemus, 
for that was private. The general im- 
pression left by His teaching was that 
it was different from that of the 
scribes, to which they were accus- 
tomed. “He taught them as having 
authority,” which does not have quite 
the meaning we give to that word to- 
day, meaning rather convincing power. 
They had never heard a preacher like 
that. 

Let us suppose ourselves in this syn- 
agogue. During His discourse a very 
strange thing happened. In the audi- 
ence a man cried out: “What have 
we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Naza- 
rene? Art thou come to destroy us?. 
I know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God.” You could have heard a 
pin drop. The disciples were no doubt 
as much startled as the elders, and 
still more surprised when Jesus, look- 
ing at him, said: Hold your tongue 
and come out of him, apparently ad- 
dressing two persons: the man him- 
self and another person who controlled 
him. 

This brings us face to face for the 
first time in these lessons with a hu- 
man infirmity of which there is no 
record in the Old Testament or the 
Old Testaraent Apocrypha, which 
reached its highest manifestation 
about the time of the coming of Christ 
and continued during the times of the 
apostles. Let us look at it squarely. 
It is never in the New Testament 
called “demoniacal possession,” as we 
now call it; but the persons afflicted 
with this infirmity were said to have 
an unclean spirit or demon, or deaf 
and dumb, or to be demonized, that is, 
brought under the control of a demon 
for the time being, whether that time 
be long or short. 

It should always be remembered 
that the inspired writers always draw 
a very sharp distinction between a 
devil and a demon. Devil is always 
singular, and in the Scripture is a 
proper name, generally Satan, once 
Beelzebub, and sometimes the prince 
of demons. There is but one devil; 
demon may be singular or plural, the 
impression conveyed being that while 
there is but one devil, there are many 
demons. These demons are always 
regarded as evil by the sacred writers. 
In the time of Socrates, some four 
hundred and fifty years before, and by 
the older Greek writers, the word is 
used in both a good and a bad sense. 
Socrates professes to be guided by 
his demon, his good angel; but at the 
time of Jesus it was used altogether 
in a bad sense. Thes demons were 
believed by the Jews in His time to be 
able to control the actions of men for 
the time being at least, much in the 
same way that the hypnotist of this 
day controls persons for the time be- 
ing subject to his power. The Jews 
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believed it to be incurable, and it was 
treated only by magic or incantations. 


Let us now go back to the syna- 
gogue. We had not noticed the man 
before. He came the same as the oth- 
ers. He was certainly not insane, or 
he would have been kept at home. He 
was not very sick, or he would not 
have been at church. He is described 
as “a man with an unclean spirit,” 
noted most likely for sensuality, vul- 
garity or indecency, perhaps not dif- 
fering in his ordinary bearing from 
many men we all know, whose very 
presence is pollution, ‘and whose 
mouths may be regarded as open sep- 
ulchers. Ags Jesus preaches with con- 
vincing authority, and His truth. is 
pressed home to the intellects and the 
consciences of the people in the syna- 
gogue, this man cries out: “What 
have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Nazarene? Art thou come to destroy 
us. I know the who thou art, the 
Holy One of God.” There is appar- 
ently a double will, a double conscious- 
ness, the sensation of guilt and the 
cowardice and fear which usually ac- 
companies guilt; fear and expectation 
of certain future punishment, and a 
struggle as of a man trying to speak, 
whose will is overpowered by that of 
another—a sort of Doctor Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Jesus looks sternly at the 
man, and addresses, not the man, but 
the overmastering personality controll- 
ing him, and says: “Hold thy peace, 
and come out of him.” First: Hold 
your tongue; I don’t allow you to say 
anything about me. (This is His 
usual method of dealing with demons.) 
Second, Come out of him. Let that 
man alone. And then we read that 
“the unclean spirit, tearing him and 
crying with a loud voice, came out of 
him,” or as in the parallel passage in 
Luke puts it: “And when the demon had 
thrown him down in the midst, he came 
out of him, having done him no hurt.” 

Now, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: Would Jesus have done this, not 
only in this case but in others, had it 
been a case of insanity or lunacy or 
merely disease? We certainly can not 
think so without lowering our esti- 
mate of Him to a point that woald 
destroy utterly and render unbeliev- 
able all else that He might say on any 
subject of which we did not have per- 
sonal knowledge. It is common for 
loose thinkers, who wear out their na- 
tive language in lauding the personal 
character of Christ, to explain this and 
similar passages on the theory that 
He was humoring the prejudices of the 
people, as physicians humor the prej- 
udices and whims of their patients. 
They would speak of the man as a 
lunatic. The word lunatic conveyed 
the idea that he was moonstruck. He 
surely would not say: Moon, hold thy 
peace, and come out of him. Jesus 
certainly was not accommodating him- 
self to the prejudices of the time. If 
a scientific man were to do this in our 
day, we would lose our respect for 
him, and, we might add, for ourselves, 

Viewing this subject, can we honest- 
ly and truly say that the thing here 
described is incredible, when we can 
eall in hypnotists and mesmerists and 
see with our own eyes. similar phe- 





nomena, equally incredible unless we 
had actually seen them for ourselves? 
Namely, that of one person absolutely 
controlling the will of another, and 
that without personal touch. Over 
and over again, it has been demon- 
strated in recent years that this thing 
is possible and actual, however in- 
eredible it may have appeared before 
modern science began its researches 
after the very truth. The more the 
subject is investigated, the more sure 
we are of this fact, that we know but 
little of the relation of mind to mat- 
ter, of the power of mind over mind, 
and of the relation which the nervous 
system holds to mind or spirit, through 
which these men seem to work. 

Nor is this control of men by demons 
incredible in the light of modern sci- 
ence. If the human mind, limited in its 
power as we know it is by its relation 
to the body, can and does under cer- 
tain conditions absolutely control the 
will of another human being, who will 
dare say that Jesus was mistaken when 
He taught both directly. and by impll- 
cation that disembodied spirits had for 
a time the same and greater power 
over men? He asks us for no greater 
degree of credulity than hypnotists 
and mesmerists ask. .We assent to 
these. Why not then assent to the 
teaching of Him whom ail men, with- 
out exception, recognize as over and 
above all human beings that ever 
lived, the clearest thinker and the 
purest man that ever lived. It is not 
uncommon for us to say as the result 
of our experience and observation that 
one evil man apparently has control 
over the conduct of another, that he 
is his “evil genius,” that it is impos- 
sible for us to do anything for him or 
with him until he is rid of this evil in- 
fluence. Is it not altogether reason- 
able to suppose that when a man has 
voluntarily given himself over to sen- 
sual indulgences, for example, which, 
above all other sins weaken the will 
and shatter the nervous’ system, 
through which the mind works, an evil 
spirit may, on his invitation, so to 
speak, take hold of and control his will 
at times, and bind him with cords 
which he can not break until a greater 
power loosens his hold and sets the 
helpless victim free? I, at least, will 
not say that it is impossible, nor will I 
say that it does not occur even now. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the times when the greatest en- 
ergy of evil is exerted are precisely 
the times when the greatest manifesta- 
tions of good occur. Blasphemers wax 
bold in times of revival. The greater 
the effort at reform made, the greater 
the opposition to it. And when in the 
fullness of time Jesus came to destroy 
the work of the devil, why should we 
not expect that there would not be 
at the gs ne the greatest output 
of ene terfere with Him and 
His work?” at these demons were 
we do not Efow. Evidently they were 
powers not clothed with flesh and 
blood. The whole phenomenon is men- 
tal; the problem physical; and it is 
but one of the wonderful manifesta- 
tions, ef which the world is full, of 
the power of mind over matter, of will 
over will. 
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i Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








CHEERFULNESS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Just a few words to show our ap- 
preciation of Maud Hawkins’ letter, in 
the issue of December 8, 1911. I en- 
joyed reading her letter so much. I 
read it over several times, and then 
read it to my husband, who thought it 
fine, too. I wished more of the ladies 
would contribute, as they used to do 
some five years ago, when I first came 
to know Wallaces’ Farmer. My hus- 
band said, “Why don’t you write and 
tell her how you enjoyed her letter, 
and perhaps set a good example for 
the rest of the ladies?” So I thoughi 
! would do so, hoping more would fol- 
low. I think the doctrine of cheerful- 
ness is one we would all “preach and 
practice,” too, if we could be brought 
to see what an influence for good it is. 
How much useless “trouble and dis- 
agreement is made in homes because 
one gives way to the “grouches” and 
the other, instead of laughing them out 
of it, adds fuel to the flame by more 
“grouches.” What a poor way for ma- 
ture people to spend their time! If 
they were to see children do so, they 
would certainly criticize them _ se- 
verely. 

How much more good we can do for 
ourselves and others if we are in a 
cheerful, sunny mood, and how little 
good we are to ourselves or anyone 
when we fall into a disagreeable or 
ugly mood. We are really a menace to 
the public welfare, for if we are not 
growing better we must be growing 
worse—there seems to be no place to 
stand still in the development of our 
characters. 

How much, then, it behooves us to 
form habits that will assist in the up- 
building of our characters and increase 
our ability to do good to our fellow 
creatures. 

Those who are of no use to anybody 
but themselves are certainly not much 
good to themselves. The person who 
lives for self alone is not getting what 
God intended out of life. A sympa- 
thetic fellow feeling for another's joys 
or sorrows, brings more joy to the 
heart than the miser’s narrow little 
qualms of exultation—just as the full 
flood of the glorious sunshine eclipses 
the tiny straggling ray of light through 
the keyhole. 

If the Lord blessed us with health 
and intellect, why not bless the Lord 
in return by developing these to do 
ithe most good? Why let our charac- 
ters run down and become dilapidated 
like old, neglected farms and build- 
ings? If we have intellect, why not 
make the most of it—not debase it or 
just exist like dumb animals. 

Let us give ourselves a thorough 
examination of conscience and seé for 
ourselves wherein we fall short. We 
possess the ability to search out our 
faults and failures, and with God’s 
help to remedy them if we will. “We 
more often lack will than strength.” 
If we can not accomplish it in a day, 
keep everlastingly at it, as did the 
builders of the old temples and the 
pyramids. 

Let husbands and wives, brothers 
ahd sisters, and parents and children, 
work together for their mutual bene- 
fit. One can sometimes help the other 
to remedy a fault or bad habit that 
has become fixed, by a kindly worded 
reproof or a look of remonstrance. But 
you must know it exists yourself, have 
a firm desire to remedy it, and sin- 
cerely desire their help, or it may be 
unpleasant to you. If you strive hard 
enough to overcome your own faults, 
you will have sympathy enough with 
other peoples’ faults and not judge 
them too harshly nor sneer at their 
ailures. 

We should all strive “to grow old 
cracefully,” that is, to store our minds 
and fill our hearts with alkthe good we 
can, so that when our Nect begins 
to fail, we will not growinto that un- 
ared-for and unloved person, a hate- 
ful old man or woman. What is more 
pitiful, and yet disgusting, than to see 
an old, feeble person whose face re- 
flects only evil passions and suspi- 

ions? They are forced to lean on 
ethers for help, but take it so un- 
graciously that the act of ministra- 





tion is robbed of its pleasure. They 
seem to have no hope beyond this life, 
and cling tenaciously to their old, dom- 
ineering ways—a relic of the time in 
their prime when they apparently de- 
fied God and man. “The mills of God 
grind slowly—with exactness grinds 
He all.” They dislike to yield up their 
authority to younger and _ stronger 
hands, thus affirming their retirement. 
What a sad contrast to one whose face 
is like a tranquil lake, reflecting the 
heavens, and who accredits the failing 
powers to God’s will and whose sweet 
graciousness is a glorious reward for 
all care and attention bestowed, and 
falls like a benediction upon all. Their 
sublime faith in God’s power to care 
for them and all things, and sweet 
faith that God and right will triumph 
in the end, impresses all who come in 
contact with them, and we feel and 
know that God’s promises have been 
fulfilled. 

Why can we not then work for our 
own and each other’s uplift, instead of 
spending our time and intellect in fool- 
ish gossip, idle bickerings, and petty 
jealousies, not mentioning the graver 
transgressions? Surely, it is worth 
while for our own and our loved ones’ 
sakes. None may tell how far his good 
example may reach any more than can 
the lark who sings on high tell who all 
may pause and rejoice at the sound. 

MRS. W. A. HENRY. 

Cherokee County, Iowa. 





KITCHEN NOTES. 


When necessary to keep fhashed po- 


tatoes for some time before serving, 
put the covered dish in a pan of hot 
water. Macaroni should be heated in 
like manner before being added to 
cream sauce. 

In baking graham gems, have the 
gem pans hot when the gems go in. 
Drop the batter in the gem pans as 
they set on top of the stove, and put on 
the bottom of the oven. 

Sprinkle flour over suet while chop- 
ping; this will prevent the pieces from 
adhering. 

Try soft brown sugar on oatmeal in- 
stead of granulated; dates and raisins 
are also liked by some with their por- 
ridge. 

Don’t buy kitchen spoons with sold- 
ered or riveted handles. A good spoon 
made in one piece of substintial ma- 
terial is needed for kitchen work. A 
spatula in the kitchen can be used for 
so many different purposes that once 
used it will never be dispensed with as 
a kitchen tool. 

“Care in the consumption of food is 
as important in the home-finance as is 
providing, and the difference in com- 
fort is greater proportionately.” 

“The household manager. should 
learn to think in percentages. One 
cent less on a ten-cent article seems a 
trivial saving—yet it is ten per cent— 
ten dollars in every hundred.” 





ROACHES OR CROTON BUGS. 


An Illinois corespondent sends us 
some little, brown bugs varying from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch 
in length, some of which have wings 
and some do not. He writes: 

“TI am mailing you several samples 
of insects that have this winter infest- 
ed our kitchen cupboard and sink. We 
have several times sprinkled with in- 
sect powder, but apparently to no 
avail. They range in all sizes from 
nearly an inch long to less than a 
quarter of an inch in size. What in- 
sect is this, and what shall we do to 
get rid of it?” 

These pests are a small kind of 
roach, commonly known as the croton 
bug. The most effective way to kill 
this pest when the infestation is se- 
vere is by hydrocyanic acid gas fumi- 
gation. Hydrocyanic acid gas is dead- 
ly to all living things, and the treat- 
ment should never be used except with 
the greatest care. The formula is to 
use for every 100 cubic feet of space 
the following amounts of chemicals: 
Cyanide of potassium, 98 per cent pure 
(by weight) one ounce; sulphuric acid 
commercial (by measure) two ounces, 
and water (by measure) four ounces. 
The method of fumigation is to put a 
big newspaper on the floor. On top 
of this put a large earthenware jar or 
pot. First put in the water, then add 
the acid, and then drop in the pow- 
dered potassium cyanide, and leave 
the room quickly, closing the door 
tightly. After two hours, the room 
may be opened, but no human being 
should venture it for at least another 





half hour. This treatment will kill 
every living insect, but since it has no 
effect on insect eggs, it may have to 
be repeated if it is used during the 
egg-laying period. 

If the infestation is not very severe, 
or one does not care to take the risk 
of carefully using the hydrocyanic 
acid gas treatment, much may be done 
to clean out the pest by filling up the 
cracks and crevices where they hide 
with putty or white lead. An especial- 
ly good poison is made by mixing 
sweet chocolate and powdered borax. 





SUMMER SAUSAGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are much more fond of sausage 
than pickled meat, and would like a 
recipe for keeping it through the sum- 
mer. We thought of putting it in nar- 
row muslin sacks and dipping in par- 
affine. Would this require cooking, 
and how much?” 

In a bulletin issued last November 
by the Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture the experience of a number of 
farmers is given in curing all kinds of 
pork. The following sausage recipe 
should be especially interesting to this 
correspondent: 

“Take the lean meat along the back- 
bone, also the trimmings from the 
shoulders, hams and middle, free from 
large veins, and other pieces not too 
fat. We also use a ham or shoulder, 
or both if much sausage is wanted. We 
do not put the white or fat pieces cut 
from the hams and shoulders all in 
the sausage, as it would make it rath- 
er soft in warm weather, but we add 
a good portion of the fat anyway, as 
sausage will not dry out so fast and 
get hard, if it should get frozen or 
smoked too much. Grind the meat into 
a galvanized tub or enameled dish 
holding at least forty or fifty pounds, 
and large enough to mix it well. See 
that the meat is not frozen or too cold, 
for if so it will work heavier. We use 
salt, black pepper, allspice, cloves and 
sometimes add a little mustard. Mix 
thoroughly with the ground meat. If 
you think you have it well mixed, put 
a sample in a frying pan and fry well 
done; then you can find how it tastes. 
Pack the sausage rather thick and 
tight. Keep from freezing the first 
few weeks, then smoke several times, 
and the sausage is ready for use.”— 
Warren County, Missouri, Farmer. 

“My wife, who bosses sausage mak- 
ing, says that after the meat is all 
trimmed, take every piece that has a 
bit of lean meat and cut into small 
chunks, allowing the bulk to contain 
about one-third fat. Grind fine or 
coarse to suit taste, and before cold 
season by stirring or working in thor- 
oughly for each ten pounds of meat 
a mixture of two tablespoonfuls black 
pepper, three tablespoonfuls sage, and 
four tablespoonfuls salt, all well round- 
ed. After it is well cooled, we pack 
some in open jars for immediate use 
and put the remainder in muslin 
twelve or fourteen inches long and 
three or four inches in diameter. These 
sacks can be smoked a little if you 
like. The meat should be pressed 
tightly in the sacks, tied securely and 
hung in the smokehouse until used. 
Sausage will keep well for a greater 
length of time by packing in jars. Set 
the jars in the oven and bake moder- 
ately for six hours. Lard will then 
cover the top and the sausage will 
keep a year and be delicious.”—Dent 
County, Missouri, Farmer. 





THAT BLUE AND WHITE GARDEN 
AGAIN—A PATTERN FOR NEXT 
SPRING. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The plan of the garden has been 
changed a little and new flowers tried 
from time to time, but it is practically 
the same as when it was first started. 
All through the summer it is filled 
with blossoms, and in the autumn it is 
even more beautiful than at other sea- 
sons. There is a bed of white asters, 
one of giant white snapdragons, and 
one of double white petunias. These 
are edged with blue ageratum. There 
is a long row of white dahlias; in 
front of these is a double row of blue 
lobelias. A bed of forget-me-nots has 
a border of double white portulaca, 
and several great clumps of white 
chrysanthemums are heavy with buds. 
A little bank of blue and white violets 
occupies a sunny spot, and for late- 
blooming vines there are clematis 
paniculata, blue and white morning 
glories and white cypress. I wonder 











trial 
as I have wondered so many tim, 
which is truly best, a “color scheme? 
in a garden or all the colors We } ad 
there. Can you tell me? bit 
HELEN BEHRENS, 


———— 
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Feeding the Young Human Animal 








A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“We are young folks, and have three 

mall children. I would like to ask a 
a questions in regard to taking care 

‘them. Now I know from experience 
. the kind of feed given a colt, calf, 
atl or pig has a great deal to do 
with its development. Oats and good 
alfalfa hay developed a team of colts 
for me to 1,100 pounds when one year 
of age. It seems to me that the feed 
ought to have some influence in devel- 
oping our children as well as our stock, 
so I am asking you to give me what 
information you can on well balanced 
rations to set before children. At what 
age should they be allowed to eat 
meat? Should they be allowed to eat 
a “piece” between meals? I have been 
a subscriber to your paper for eight 
or ten years, and I am interested in 
raising a good crop of boys and girls 
along with good farming, stock rais- 
ing. etc.” 

A mother of long experience should 
be able to answer this question as well 
as anyone. Her advice, though, would 
be relative to the art rather than the 
science of feeding children. She knows 
that some foods disagree with the 
small stomach. Our correspondent’s 
wife can, in a short time, learn the art 
of feeding. It seems to be an instinct 
in most mothers to know how to feed 
their children properly. <The science of 
feeding children properly fs an entirely 
different matter, and most mothers 
know nothing whatever about it. 

The child is like any cther young 
animal. It must have in its food mus- 
cle and bone building material so that 
it can grow, as well as heat and fat 
formers, the energy of which it uses 
to run around and play. Scientists have 
had very little opportunity to study the 
proper feeding of children, as they 
have the feeding of the young of other 
animals. The young child’is more like 
the young pig than any other domestic 
anirral, and its stomach, like the pig’s 
stomach, is small and adapted to the 
holding of small amounts of concen- 
tratdd food. The small size of the 
chi'd’s stomach indicates that it should 
be fed at least three times daily. Many 
children have a craving for food be- 
tween meals, indicating that in some 
cases four meals a day would be bet- 
ter. “Piecing” at irregular times, be- 
tween meals is often a bad habit, but 
if children really seem to get hungry 
between meals, it would be well to 
give them an-extra meal regularly ev- 
ery day. 

The indications are that the grow- 
ing child should have in its food about 
one pound of muscle builder ¢protein) 
to every four or five pounds of heat 
and fat formers (carbohydrates and 
fat). The following table gives the 





of protein, fat and carbohydrates re- 
quired by every 100 pounds of child 
weight may vary considerably accord- 
ing to the age, the exercise, and rapid- 
ity of growth of the individual child, 
yet the proportion between the pro- 
tein and carbohydrates and fat is about 
right as given in the foregoing. Ap- 
proached in a scientific way, then, the 
problem is to secure these amounts_of 
protein, fat and carbohydrates in a 
form most suitable to a child’s stom- 
ach. According to this standard the 
following amounts of food should be 
about right for the daily ration: Wheat 
bread, one-half pound (about seven 
slices); butter, one-eighth pound; po- 
tatoes, one pound (about four ordinary 
sized potatoes); skim-milk, two and 
one-half pounds (five glasses); cream, 
one-fourth pound (two-thirds of a 
glass); cooked oat meal, one-half 
pound (a good-sized helping); sugar, 
one-eighth pound; eggs, one-fourth 
pound (two eggs); meat, one-fourth 
pound. These amounts of food, if all 
eaten, would furnish a child with 
about one-fourth of a pound of pro- 
tein, almost one-fourth of a pound of 
fat, and nearly three-fourths of a 
pound of carbohydrates. For a 100- 
pound boy actively exercising such a 
daily ration should not be far wrong. 
For younger children the amounts 
should be cut down accordingly, a six 
to nine-year-old boy weighing fifty 
pounds requiring only about two-thirds 
as much as a thirteen-year-old boy that 
weighs one hundred pounds. The ra- 
tion in the foregoing is merely given 
as an example. If we were feeding 
animals, we would change it but little 
from day to day, but with human be- 
ings, we vary the foods so that they 
may have a choice. The foregoing ra- 
tion might be changed without mate- 
rially affecting the amounts of pro- 
tein, fat and carbohydrates by substi- 
tuting cheese or another kind of meat 
for the beef, by using rice instead of 
potatoes, by substituting a glass of 
milk, a piece of bread and butter and 
some jam for the oatmeal, etc., etc., 
always remembering that the sugary 
and starchy foods may be substituted 
for one another, while eggs, meat and 
cheese may be interchanged. Fruits 
contain little nutriment, but children 
should be allowed to eat all they want 
of them (if they are not too expensive) 
for they have a splendid effect upon 
the digestive system. 

Children should be allowed to eat 
pretty much what they wish so long as 
they do not get into bad habits. Nearly 
all children crave large amounts of 
sweet stuff. This is not abnormal, and 
physiologists generally agree that chil- 
dren should be allowed to eat candy 
and sugar in moderate amounts. The 
danger in candy and sugar is that the 
good taste of it will lead to over-eat- 
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composition of common foods avail- 
able on every farm: 

Judging from the experiments of 
Physiologists with adults and the low- 
er animals, we would expect an ordi- 
narily active child to require for each 
100 pounds in weight about .25 of a 
pound of protein, .2 of a pound of fat, 
and .7 of a pound of carbohydrates 
daily. When growing very fast a child 
Will require more protein than this. 
During very cold weather in the win- 
ter, or when exercising unusually, it 
may require more of the carbohydrates 
and fat. But while the exact amount 





ing. Moderate amounts of pure sugar 
or candy are good for any healthy 
child. 

Besides providing the necessary 
amounts of protein, fat and carbohy- 
drates, a good ration must do several 
other things. It must be easily digest- 
ed. A mother by close observation 
can determine this for her children 
better than anyone else. Besides be- 
ing easily digested, the ideal ration 
must have a good effect upon the bow- 
els, keeping them in neither too loose 
nor too tight condition. As a general 
rule, it may be taken that foods in 
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which there is a large amount of fat or 
water will have a loosening effect upon 
the bowels. Nearly all fruits are laxa- 
tive, so are bulky foods such as whole 
wheat bread or figs. White bread, 
cake, etc., have a@-tightening effect up- 
on the bowels of most people. The ef- 
fect of different foods upon the bowels, 
however, varies considerably with dif- 
ferent individuals, and when young 
children are being fed the mother is 
in better position to determine this 
point than anyone else. Another point 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion is» individual peculiarities. One 
ration may be all right in every way 
for one family, but give poor results 
with another. With some people 
strawberries are a most healthful fruit 
—but for others they are almost a poi- 
son. Here again the mother must use 
her own judgment. 

All mothers should be acquainted 
with the fundamental principles of 
feeding. They should send to the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, D. C., for farmers’ bul- 
Iotins 74, 85, 93, 121, 122, 142, 162, 249, 
and bulletins 21, 37, 55, 71, 82, 116, 129, 
150 of the office of experiment stations. 
A few of these bulletins may be out of 
print, but most of them may be had 
free merely by dropping a postal card 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. With 
the fundamental principles well in 
yhand, any mother can feed her chil- 
dren so that they will grow up strong 
and healthy, provided, of course, that 
the man of the house furnishes the 
“wherewithal.” 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE 
CHURCH. 


Reverend Lyles, of Logan, at the 
recent Iowa Short Course, told of one 
method of interesting the young folks 
in the church. Last summer he insti- 
tuted a series of cooking contests for 
the girls of his church and every 
month since last July he has had some 
sort of a contest for the girls and a 
corn contest for the boys. He says 





these contests have become social 
events in the community. At a recent 
doughnut baking contest the people of 
the church and their friends were 
brought together in a great company; 
greater than the church had ever had 
before. Mr. Lyles says that these con- 
tests have been of distinct benefit in 
building up the religious spirit in his 
community. They make the people 
feel that the church is a part of their 
everyday life and they are organizing 
the boys and girls into wholesome ac- 
tivities instead of allowing them to 
find the kind that is not wholesome. 


The Navy Offers 
—EXPERIENCE 


“THE United States Navy offers two things 
that every young man wants—a healthy 
life and experience. 

The young man on the farm already knows 
and po sony healthy life, but Experience is 
what farm life does not often give him. 

Navy Experience includes chances to learn, 
by study and travel; steady, congenial work 
at regular, increasing pay; variety of work 
—not only in the seaman branch, but in many 
different trades ; unusual opportunities for pro- 
motion and to save money; and the compan- 
ionship of fine, ambitious young men. 

The Navy never urges anyone 
to enlist—only to investigate the opportunities 
offered. only men of character, 
between ages of 17 and 35, are wanted or 











Call at the nearest Navy Recruiting Station 
and talk with the officer in charge. He will 
answer all questions and advise you judiciously. 
Stations at Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Waterloo and Sioux City, la.; Omaha, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. Complete ad- 
dresses of these and other Stations on request. 

Send for interesting illustrated book, “‘The Making 
of a Man o’ Warsman,”’ all about the life of young men 
in the Navy. Free. 

Address BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
Box 86, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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SOME FEEDING QUESTIONS 








FEEDING STEERS TO BE FINISHED 
ON PASTURE NEXT SUMMER. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty head of 1,000-pound 
steers that I expect to feed on shocked 
corn and clover hay until May Ist. 
Then I wiil- turn them on fourteen 
acres of clover pasture and twenty 
acres of native grass and put them on 

* a self-feeder until July 15th or August 
lst when I expect to market them. 
There will be thirty fall pigs and about 
sixty spring pigs to follow the cattle. 
Would it be best to shell the corn or 
grind it, cob and all and would you 
advise feeding some cottonseed meal 
or cake? Is the plan feasible and how 
would you handle the cattle for the 
best resulis?” 

This plan is most certainly feasible. 
Methods very similar to this are used 


by. most feeders to fatten out their 
steers on grass. These steers will 
have to be pushed rapidly, though, 


unless they are in good condition to 
start with, if they are to be entirely 
fat by August Ist. Shocked corn and 
clover hay make a good ration till 
grass comes. It might be’ well in late 
February or March to feed some snap- 
ped corn or ear corn. By May Ist 
these steers should be eating a daily 
ration of at least ten pounds of ¢orn. 

There are two ways of changing 
steers from dry feed to grass so as to 
avoid scouring. The easiest way is to 
turn cattle out the first thing in the 
spring before the green grass has 
started to show. This is hard on the 
grass, but the cattle become accus- 
tomed to the young green grass gradu- 
ally and there is little trouble from 





scouring. The other way, and it is 
better for the pasture, is to wait until 
the grass has a good start in May, and 
then turn on gradually, for an hour the 
first day and hour or two the second 
day, ete., until the cattle have be- 
come thoroughly accustomed to their 
washy new feed. In spite of the ut- 
most care, it is hard to keep cattle 
gaining consistently when first turned 
on grass. As soon as the cattle are 
turned on grass they should be brought 
up to full feed. The grass is so pala- 
table that they are in little danger of 
overfeeding, even though more corn 
than they can eat is put before them. 
During late May and June steers will 
make their gains more largely on grass 
than at any other time of the year. 
This is especially true when the pas- 
ture is blue grass or clover. 

As a rule we do not think much of 
the self-feeder for fattening any kind 
of stock. It seems a shiftless method 
and dry lot experiments have proved 
that more pounds of corn are required 
to produce a pound of gain than where 
feed is given every day. The daily in- 
spection by the feeder, too, is worth 
something. On pasture the self-feeder 
seems to work all right for the reason 
that steers on pasture find grass so 
palatable that they are not likely to 
overeat on corn. Most feeders, though, 
seem to prefer to give their corn once 
a day, in this way keeping in better 
touch with the cattle. 

If the ear corn is not too dry and 
hard we would, with hogs to follow, 
feed corn in the ear form to steers on 
grass. Often, though, it is too dry and 
it pays to shell and soak. We would 
not grind the corn, cob and all. When 





these steers are on full feed on grass 
pasture they should be eating about 
twenty pounds of corn daily and 
should be making daily gains of at 
least two pounds. It is doubtful if it 
pays to feed cottonseed meal to steers 
on clover pasture. Adding cottonseed 
meal to the ration at the rate of one 
pound of meal to each ten pounds of 
corn undoubtedly will increase the rate 
of gain and put a better finish on the 
steers. The questionable point is 
whether the rate of gain is sufficiently 
faster to pay for the cost of the meal. 
Missouri experiments with cottonseed 
meal and corn on blue grass pastures 
indicated that steers fed on corn alone 
produced gains slightly cheaper than 
those fed cottonseed meal or oil meal 
in connection. This seems to be the 
experience of practical feeders. In this 
same Missouri experiment, however, 
it was found that when cottonseed 
meal or oil meal was added to the ra- 
tion during the last two months of the 
feeding period the gains were not only 
increased, but were slightly cheapened 
and the quality was better. We would 
advise this correspondent, therefore, 
to feed cottonseed meal to his steers 
on pasture only during the last month 
or two of the feeding period. If his 
steers were on timothy pasture we 
would advise him to feed cottonseed 
meal throughout the entire feeding 
period. If he did not have clover hay 
this winter, but only corn stover and 
straw for roughage, he should feed 
cottonseed meal till pasture comes. 
All of our readers interested in fat- 
tening cattle on grass should send at 
once to the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion at Columbia, for Bulletin No. 90. 
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They are built exactly the same as any well 
constructed dwelling house. They cannot 
be taken apart when once erected. They 
are strong, warm, convenient and perma- 
nent. Our patent plaster board is warmer than 
lath and piaster. Aladdin houses are the origi- 
They have been 
used for years in every part of the country. 
Aladdin houses are sold under a positive 
and definite guarantee backed by a gold 
bond. This guarantee covers safe arrival of 
material, quality and quantity. The 
Aladdin catalog~contains 100 designs to 
choose from. 
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The Aladdin method enables you to buy all the 
material for a complete house direct from the origi- 
nal producer. 
millwork, hardware and labor. You keep the profits in 
your own pocket. 
shipped everywhere. 
— to you cut and fitted and ready to nail in 
place. 
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No skilled labor required. Permanent, 
attractive, warm and lasting. Price includes all 
lumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, windows, 
glass, patent plaster board, interior trim and 
finish, paint, nails, locks, hardware and com- 
plete instructions. Houses from 2 to 12 rooms. 
Save four profits by buying direct from mill, 
Quick delivery. 
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$24.00 buys our Leader No. 53 Farmers 1% inch Team Harness delivered at 
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BROOD SOW RATION, 


A Kansas correspondent Writeg: 

“How shall I feed my brood 80 ‘ 
I have eight old ones and seven pe 
ones, all running in the same lot 5 
corn is about gone so I wil] have 
buy all my feed. Corn is 65 cents,” 
bushel, shorts $1.60 per cwt, yt 
$1.40, meat meal $2.40, oi] meal $298 
I have alfalfa hay enough to lagt til 
grass comes. I have always feq pe oa 
in a slop, but the price is so very hj " 
that I do not want to feed it if 7 ; 
help it.” i 

This correspondent should fing it 
well worth while to study the result 
secured by the Iowa Experiment Ste 
tion as told about on page 8 of ond 
issue of January 26th. The expert 
ments a year ago would indicate quite 
conclusively that the cheapest and beg 
brood sow ration for our corregponq. 
ent would be corn and meat megj 
About the right proportion, we judge, 
for the old sows would be twenty-five 
parts of corn to one part of meat Meal 
while to the young sows We would feeq 
about twelve parts of corn to one part 
of meat meal. The corn is most eco. 
nomically fed on the ear while the 
‘meat meal is fed either dry or mixed 
into a thick slop shortly before feeding 
If the alfalfa hay is of good quality 
we would keep it in racks before the 
sows at all times and would feeg 
slightly less meat meal. At the prices 
quoted shorts, bran, and oil meal are 
all too high to be used economically 
when meat meal or tankage may be 
had for less than $70.00 a ton or alfalfa 
hay may be had for less than $20.00 
ton. 





SORGHUM AND SILAGE FOR WoRK 
HORSES. 


“Would silage and sorghum make a 
good feed for work horses in the 
spring with plenty of straw, corn, and 
oats? If so, how much should be fed 
to a 1,200-pound horse at hard work? 
I have a 150-ton silo and about ten 
acres of sorghum. The sorghum js 
nice and bright. Will sorghum spoil 
if it is stored in the barn?” 

Sorghum is a good horse feed, but 
during the latter part of the winter 
and in the spring it often becomes 
sour and is not relished. Sorghum 
which has been planted thickly and 
has been allowed to become well rip 
ened before cutting is not so likely to 
sour. Such sorghum should make 
good feed for all kinds of stock well 
into the summer. Silage is good horse 
feed, but it must be of the very best 
quality and not fed in _ sufficient 
amounts -to loosen the bowels. If sor. 
ghum and silage are used for the 
roughage part of a work horse ration 
a little cottonseed meal, oil meal, or 
bran should be added to the grain ra- 
tion. A pound and a half or two 
pounds of cottonseed meal added daily 
to the ration of a horse getting sor- 
ghum, silage, corn and oats should 
considerably increase the effectiveness 
of the ration. ° 

Sorghum stored in a barn is not 
much more likely to spoil than that 
left out in the open. When the warm 
weather of spring comes on sorghum 
stored anywhere is likely to sour. 


SELL OATS AND BUY OIL MEAL 
OR COTTONSEED MEAL FOR 
STEERS? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding a load of two-year-old 
steers. I have oat straw for roughage 
and feed shocked corn in the evening. 
In the morning I feed husked corn. 
had thought of giving them a feed of 
oats each day at noon, in addition to 
what I am now feeding. Would it pay 
me to sell the oats and buy oil meal or 
cottonseed meal? Oats are 42 cents 
per bushel, oil meal $40 per ton, and I 
think cottonseed meal is about $30 per 
ton.” 

Oats at 42 cents per bushel, or $1.30 
per hundred, are entirely too expens 
ive to feed to fattening cattle. Exper 
iments have proved that, pound for 
pound, oats are not worth quite 80 
muca as corn. If we had to pay 42 
cents a bushel, we would not feed 
them to fattening cattle unless corm 
was selling for more than 75 cents 3 
bushel. By this we do not mean that 
oats may not be used once in a while 
for the sake of variety, but merely 
that they should not be made any large 
part of the fattening steer ration ul 
less they are cheaper, pound for pouné, 
than corn. It certainly will pay this 
correspondent to sell his oats and buy 
either oj] meal at $40 per ton or cot 
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YOU CAN MAKE $15 
T0 $18 PER DAY 


"NDS good, doesn’t it? That’s 
S: what others are making and you 
in do the same. It is easy for 
the m 1 who owns @ Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher to make money. You don’t 
1d to work for wages if you have a 
steam or gasoline power Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher. 


a Make $2000 Each Year 


“ourself and a boy can dig 100 to 
150 rods of trench a day. in sunshine 
or rain, with a Buckeye Ditcher. One 
farmer made enough from his traction 
ditcher in one year to buy himself an 
automobile. Others have paid off 
mortgages on the profits from their 


BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER 


If you are anxious to make money, 
if you want to be independent, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 2 


and we will aa the easy money- 
making possibilities of the Buckeye 
Traction Ditcher to you. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 
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tonseed meal at $30. We would be 
inclined to prefer the cottonseed meal 
because it is cheaper and furnishes 
slightly more of the muscle-building 
material than oil meal. Experiments 
have proved that under average condi- 
tions such steers as our correspondent 
is feeding should eat on the average 
during the five months’ winter feeding 
period about a thousand pounds of 
corn, 110 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and 430 pounds of oat straw or corn 
stover for each 100 pounds of gain. At 
present prices the cost per 100 pounds 
of gain would be about $12.50. If oats 
were used instead of the cottonseed 
meal, we would expect it to take about 
1,000 pounds of corn, 400 pounds of 
oats and 400 pounds of oat straw and 
corn stover to make 100 pounds of 
gain. At present prices the total cost 
would be about $14.70. 

Our correspondent might use oil 
meal instead of cottonseed meal. It 
would have some advantages in his 
ration, for it keeps the digestive sys- 
tem in better condition. It might pay 
him to have both feeds on hand and 
feed cottonseed meal as long as the 
steers keep on feed in good shape, and 
substitute small amounts of oil meal 
when the bowels are too tight. 





SUMMER FEEDING. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like to ask your opinion 
on the following plan for an eighty- 
acre farm. I have fifty-six acres in 
pasture. Let the grass grow until 
June ist, and then buy as many 1,000- 
pound steers as the fifty-six acres will 
pasture with full feed of corn till the 
end of the grass season, about Octo- 
ber ist to 15th. I would put fifteen 
acres in corn for four or five years, or 
as long as it would raise a good crop. 
Then I would plow fourteen acres of 
the fifty-six acres of pasture, and put 
the fourteen-acre corn field in oats 
and timothy and clover. I would have 
no oats as long as the original corn 
field would raise good corn. I would 
break up only fifteen acres of the pas- 
ture at a time. My object in the plan 
is to keep up the fertility of the land 
without hauling the manure, save put- 
ting up the hay, save wintering any 
cattle, and last and most of all, save 
work, so that I could do all of the 
work on the eighty without hiring 
any help. The land is worth $200 per 
acre. I would raise as many pigs as 
is possible from thirty to forty sows. 
These hogs would, of course, run in 
the pasture with the steers. I would 
have to buy most of the corn, which 
is easily done here, either shelled or 
ear. Would the plan be as profitable 
as feeding steers in winter and farm- 
ing more of the land? I would have 
to have a hired man part of the time 
then. I would have to buy the cattle 
on the same market then. How does 
the price of feeders about June Ist 
compare with the price at other sea- 
sons of the year? Would fifty-six 
acres be enough for sixty head of 
cattle?” 


Fattening steers profitably on $200 | 
land takes brains, no matter whether | 


the feeding is done in summer or win- 
ter. Our correspondent’s plan has 


many advantages besides the ones he 
mentions: saving the hauling of ma- 
nure, labor in harvesting hay and the 
caring for cattle in winter. Steers 
gain faster on grass than in dry lots, 
most feeders reckoning on one-third ta 
one-half pound larger gains daily. The 
gains are made more cheaply. The 
average of a large, number of experi- 
ments, both by stations and private 
feeders, indicate that a pound of steer 
flesh produced on pasture requires 
two pounds less grain, and in addi- 
tion the pasture takes the place of 
four pounds of roughage. Also, if the 
pasture be good blue grass or clover, 
cottonseed or oil meal is not needed 
as it is in winter feeding, to produce 
the most economical gains. Most 
feeders agree that hogs do better after 
cattle on grass than in dry lots. Add- 
ed to all this, the weather during most 
of the summer is more favorable than 
that during a large part of the winter. 

The foremost objection to our cor- 
respondent’s plan is the high cost of 
his land. Two hundred dollar land 
should bring an annual return of at 
least $8. This means that during a 
pasturing season of four months, $2 
must be charged for each acre month- 
ly; one acre of good pasture will about 
keep one steer which is on full grain 
feed. One acre of good blue grass pas- 
ture takes ‘the place of “about 150 


Goshen Milk Conden sing Co.,Goshen, Ind. 
Covered with $-M Asbestos Roofing 


The Cheapest 
Roofing 


J-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in 
first cost than shingles, tin and slate, 
and cheaper than ai/ other roofings 

when cost per year is considered, 

Tin, iron and most prepared roofings are acon- 
tinual trouble and expense, for they have to be_ fi 
painted or regravelled every few years. No - | 
paint, gravel or other protection is ever needed 
for J-M Asbestos Roofing. J/¢s first cost is the 
only cost. 


consists of layer on layer of Asbestos (rock) Felt securely cemented 
together with Trinidad Lake Asphalt. This makes a ready roofing 
that isliterally a pliable stone—with the everlasting qualities of stone. 
Sparks or burning brands cannot ignite it. Rain, snow, heat, cold, 
salt pra or chemical fumes cannot injure it, 
Ts is in good condition today on many buildings after more than a quar- 
ter ayy service. J-M Asbestos Roofing can be used ia any type of building. 
Get it from your dealer. Sold direct if he can’t supply y 
awrite Bayh nearest _ for a piece of the curious hcbennes Rock and illustrated 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Bakimone Cleveland Kanas Ci Minssapell Sen Fesaciseo 

Dallas Los ASBESTOS New Orleans one Seattle 

oe, eo eS Stes ow Yak “Pdeas  S. Lowe 
For Canada: “THE CANADIAN H, W. JQHNS-MANVILLE CO,, LIMITED 


Toronto, Oat. Montreal, Que. . B.C. 1575iil 





Hog Cholera 





Going to Ruin You? 












Hog Cholera has caused more loss to farmers than all the animal diseases put together. 
Watch out—it may be your turn next. Hog Cholera di//s hogs. It doesn’t matter what 
veterinarians tell youabout Hog Cholera cure—there is none—there is a preventive— 
that’s Red Seal Lye—keep 2 couple of cans of it handy and convince yourself that this preventive is worth 
pounds of so-called cures. Red Seal Lye makes hog raising profitable. Dissolve one table- 

spoonful Red Seal Lye thoroughly in & of Cap ag with sufficient feed for ten hogs, stis 
well, feed morning and evening, and your bogs will thrive, get plump, never have scurvy skin. 


Red Seal Lye 


ues Preventive—10c 


Costs 10c a can at your groc strong and brawny a wheleysaratthe Sting Too Cane 
cost of only $1.00, isn’t it worth $1. ompeae pep neat ~~ ewe er ory single hog et ol Isn't it? Re 
member this—Hog Cholera can kill a big run of hogs in less time than it takes to say “Jack Robinson.” Your store- 
keeper sells Red Seal Lye or should sell it; ask him for it 
if he does not keep it write us and we will see you get sup- 
plied. Now for the wind-ap—Aeg Cholera hills hogr—Hog 
Cholera acts swiftly. There is a a for Hog i ene 
ia preventive—Med Seat Remy ¢ 2 couple of 
bandy— oo TREE Valuable Book of information. 


Write to-da 
"'?.c. TO N & Co. 
Dept, B, 183 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





er’s—ten cans will keepa hundred bogs 



















on hog feeding, “Hog-Cents”—it will tell you all 
about it. Think what 30 pounds net gain on every 


eile man contend to be without it.” 


_< our free book today. 
you ought toknow. A 


e DARLING & COMPANY, Dept. G 














pounds of corn and 300 pounds of hay 
each month. Another objection which 
occurs at once is, “Can the feeders 
be easily secured?” How does the 
price of feeders in June compare with 
other times of the year? For the 


three years past the prices in June 
compared with those of October were 
much the same. We find that during 
1911 the prices ranged about the same 
—during 1910, the June feeders were 
nearly 50 cents cheaper than the Oc- 
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TRANSPLANTED 7 50 
| 00 EVERGREENS ) §, 
EXPRESS PREPAID 

These trees have been twice trans- 
planted and twice root-pruned, in- 
suring an abundance of fibrous 
roots—nature’s guarantee of life to 
young trees. They are backed by 
the fairest guarantee of any nursery 
in the United States and by forty 
years’ reputation of 


IOWA’S GREATEST 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 


These trees are first-class in every 
way and fully covered by our guar- 
antee. They willsurely please you. 
We can sell you prize-winning 
 *“true-to-name”’ fruit trees 
and berry plants guaran- 
teed to prove hardy or 
cost you nothing. ata- 
log of special bargains 
FREE 















Earl Ferris Nursery 
Bristow Nursery Co. 
420 wursery St. Hampton, Ia. 


# ab 


TREES & SEEDS 
THAT GROW 


















want you to send for my 1912 Catalogue— 
just issued. Every page—108 of them 
=filled with special offers in price and 
quality. Be sure to get my free 


Nursery and Seed Book 


written with my 26 years eupest- 
ence—for buying Vegetable, 
Flower, Grass and Farm Seed 

Upland grown Alfalfa,Clover and 
Field Grass Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Corn and Grain, Fruit and Forest 












10e Offer! 


1 be pkt. mized 
colors Petunias 
1 100 pkt, extra One 









mixed pansies Trees, Small Fruits and Flower- 
1 1c pkt. giantsin- § ingshrubs. Freight paid on $10 
gie pinks. tree orders, All Seeds Nebras 
1 Se pkt. finest Standard. None better. 
mixed poppies. German Nurseries and Seed 
30 cente worth for Boz 32, Beatrice, Nebr. 
10 cents postpaid | CARL SONDEREGGER, 











ere growing — nay — bearing in every 
State in the Union, also in Canada and 
Mexico, Produced on 600 acres—rich Illinois 

land—no branches—all “Bloomingten” grown. 
Trees, Small Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Plants—the 
best of everything for Lawn, Garden and Orchard. 
DEAL DIRECT— we pay freight, guarantee safe 
errival, Save you one-half, Write for 36- Book 
No. 35. Teils you what and how to plant — free. 


PHOENIX NURSERY CO., Bloomington, Illinois, 


CATALOG FREE 





You can get 


better trees at an 
enormous saving 
by buying direct of 
the grower. We 
pay freight. 
oe year tops 
on three year roots, 
80c per 10, $70 per M. 
Other fruit in proportion. 
No agents. We guarantee 
satisfaction on — order. 
Will send ia new Strawberry 
Plants, “Red Monarch," 
fof testing, on request’ FRC 
Galbraith Nursery Co. Box 53, Fairbury, Neb. 


ES Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrabs, Roses and Vines 
DOUGLAS’ TREES 
are sold direct at wholesale prices; have 
a world-wide reputation and are backed by sixty 
years’ experience. Send today for FREE copy 
of our catalog. 


R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


REPAID PLANTS 


Tomato, Cabbages and other Garden Plants. 
Bedding Plants and Fruit and Ornamental 
tfees and hardy shrubs. 


SWEET PEA PACKET FREE 


To all who apply fer our Catalogue 
within the next30days. Address 


HILL CITY GREENHOUSES 


Til Clark St, Forest City, Iowa 


GUARANTEED TREES 


I repay ten times cost if not true 
































































Speciosa Catalpa. Also seed. Beau- 
tiful Cypress trees, Free booklet. 
H.C. Rogers, Box3, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
wold’s qual- 
Kaffir Corn 
and raise two crops 
; ee) R N during season—yields 60 
bushels per acre. Grain valu- 
talks, green, 
brittle and juicy, make splendid fodder. 
Flourishes in any soil, gives good yield with 
outrain, Makes g flour. 
FREE BOO! 
Shaliu, Milo Maize and Corn Saver 
WOLD SEED COMPANY 
Oth $' 3 
Now is The 
Time to Buy 
Grass Seed. 
Prices bound to 
be higher later. 
Buy . before ad- 
id and free samp ofour Pure Iewa Grown 
ew Crop Recieaned Tested Clever and Tim- 
~ ¢ Itisto your interest to write us now. 
Seed 


Sow Gris- 
KAFFIR ity 

able food for poultry. 8 
K. Also tells about New 

Beets. 
vance and save ane Write today for special low 

es 
othy 

A. A. Berry Co., Box 104 Clarinda, lowa 














tober feeders, while during 1909 the | 
October feeders were nearly $1 cheap- | 
er than the June feeders. As a general | 
rule, feeders are not so plentiful on the 
June market as they are during the 
fall, but the prices run about the 
same. 

Another objection to feeding cattle 
on grass, but which would not apply 
in our correspondent’s case, is that 
what labor is needed in the summer- 
time costs more. What will this cor- 
respondent do with his farm in the 
winter? Will it be entirely idle? It 
might surely pay him to put up a 
silo, buy straw and some hay from 
his neighbors, and feed off a car load 
or two in the winter. But to return 
to objections to summer feeding. 
There is always a likelihood of un- 
favorable weather conditions, affect- 
ing the grass supply. In very dry 
seasons like that of 1911 gains would 
be cut down by the short pasture and 
flies. Again, in wet seasons, when the 
grass is allowed to grow up rank and 
tall, it sometimes happens that it de- 
velops a sort of mold, which inter- 
feres with the best gains. So far as 
the price of the finished cattle is con- 
cerned, there is but little difference 
between cattle finished off on ‘grass 
in the fall and those finished off in the 
dry lot in the spring. For the ten 
years from 1900 till 1911, we find that 
the average price for fat cattle the 
first of April was $5.79, while that for 
fat cattle the first of October was 
$6.12. During six of the ten years, the 

















LESTER FINCH 
who grew the largest amount of corn to the acre 
in the Iowa Boys’ Corn Contest, and who took 
a trip to Washington, D. C., at the expense of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





October cattle were higher in price, 
while during three of the ten years 
the April cattle had the advantage. 
One year they were the same. 

Looking at the question from all 
angles, we would conclude that the 
man who has considerable rough pas- 
ture land with but little farming land 
would do well to summer feed. We 
are not sure that land worth $200 an 
acre can be made to return the largest 
profits in this way. To satisfy our- 
selves as to the possibility of profit 
or loss, we made up the following 
rough estimate of the items which en- 
ter into the fattening of a steer on | 
$200 an acre pasture land: | 

EXPENSE. 

1,000 pounds of steer flesh, June 

1st, at $5 per hundred.......$50.00 


faguramce On TISK ........<0%. 50 
Rent of one acre of $200 pasture 

LSS Se es eee 
Cost of 2,900 pounds of corn at 

56 cents a bushel ........... 29.00 
Ao ee es eee ees ee 1.00 
Commission and yardage....... .75 
Mined Ot The FAPGs. 2.5... 005000 25 
Interest on $70 invested in cattle 

and feed, at six per cent....... 4.20 

eee ee $93.70 

INCOME. 

1,370 pounds of steer flesh at 

$6.50 per hundred .......0.+ $89.05 
50 pounds of hog flesh at $6 per 

DOE ctesassu cesses saceeps. ee 
RIN 50 bn ees bonneeesesseeene ee 









making suggestions. 


A. O. Gilbertson, Krop Krank, 


$1000 Returns—$35 Invested 


Mr. Chas. T. Yager writes us that his Gilbertson Evergreen Wind. 
break has added more than $1000 to the value of his farm. 


Gilbertson’s S's" 


have heaviest foliage in winter—with my special fibrous Toot 
system will grow on your farm or cost you nothing. Save fue 
Save feed. Make better stock at less cost. Take 18 monthsto oar, 
? My Free Book of 33 years actual experience in the growing of 

Evergreen Windbreaks will give you money-saving and money. 
Write for it today. Address 


Windbreaks 


Box 751 Mason City, towa, 





———$—$—$____ 
and all the best varieties 
THE PROF IT selected, through] tested pty. 
which have yielded immense crops. 
per acre for Seed. Seed 
Corn and all kinds of Farm and Garden Seed mailed freg, 
jowa Seed Company, Vept.p 2Bes Moines, lowa, 


corn, 
osts only 
Large descriptive catalog catets 





SEED CORN—JOHNSON 


three times out of fourat the NAT 
and grower for interesting circular giving facts. 
L. B. CLORE & SON, 


LARGEST YIEKLD—by experiment station tests. 
ONAL ee EXPOSITION. Write at once to the originator 
Address 


COUNTY WHITE DENT 


BEST QUALITY~—bdy winning highest awards 


FRANKLIN, INDIAN, 





.In seasons when corn is cheaper 
than 56 cents a bushel and a wider 
spread than $1.50 per hundred is se- 
cured, much larger profits might be 
made. On the other hand, in seasons 
when pasture is poor, there might be 
considerable loss. It was figured in 
the above table that the steers were 
fed 140 days; that they gained 370 
pounds, and that each steer required 
an acre of pasture. The average 
amount of corn consumed daily was 
figured to be about twenty-one pounds. 
No allowance was made for feeding 
cottonseed meal or oil meal. It might 
have been better to have fed a pound 
or two af one of these feeds during 
the last month or two of the feeding 
period. Missouri experiments indicate 
that during the last few months of 
the feeding period these feeds not 
only increase the rate of gain, but with 
corn at ordinary prices cheapen cost 
of gain slightly and put a better finish 
on the cattle. All of these figures are 
approximately correct for .ordinary 
two-year-old cattle in the average 
season. 

We believe that there is fully as 
much if not more money to be made 
from summer feeding than from win- 
ter feeding. Those who use summer 
feed, though, must be willing to han- 
dle their pastures properly and must 
study the proposition carefully. All 
of them should find it worth while 
sending to the Missouri Experiment 
Station at Columbia for bulletins Nos. 
76 and 90. 
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KERNELS OF . 
10,000 ssnmets or 
FERTILE SEEDS for Cc 
1760 Lettuce 1000 Celery 
750 Onion 100 Parsley 
Radish S00 Cabbage 


lo 1000 Carrot 
Py . —— 
S, 50 sort: 
Any one of these es is worth 
Ly! price we for the whole 
y s. 


Sonn te conte ba ste 
en cents in stamps to-da 
we will send you this great collection of 4. 
by return mail. e’ll also mail you free our 
great 1912 catalog—if you ask for it—all postpaid. 
JOMM_A. SALZER SEED Co. 

= a Le Crosse, Wis, 



























Seed Corn that Tests 95 7 to 1007 


Thisis our guarantee. Packedineach crate or bag is a 


slip showing the ac germination test. Test the 
corn ponreckt 12 days. If not up to guarantee, re- 
turn at our expense. We own 1000 acres of the best corn 
land in the world. On these farms we grow our seed corn. 
Qurs is one of the largest and unquestionably the most 
modern seed corn building in the country. Corn dried on 
racks; hand picked three times. Corn ail in plant by Nov. 
12th. All standard varieties. Corn bred for high yield, 
VISITORS WELCOME. Send fer our big convine- 
ing catalogue. FREE. Read our offer to pay your 
railroad fare to visit us. See testimonials stating that our 
corn has produced trom § to 25 busheis more than crib 
dried s Our p are reasonable, Address 


as ‘ _'W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS — 
BOX B, MASON CITY, ILL. 




















GARTONS OATS 


60 to 90 Bu. Per Acre 


Gartons new breed of oats, ‘‘ Presi- 
dent,’’ is the heaviest yielding oat 
known—even greater than our famous 
‘“‘Regenerated Swedish Select.’’ Guar- 
anteed equal to sample. High germi- 
nating quality—vigorous root action— 
withstands extreme drought and exces- 
sive heat—produces immense yield— 
sound, full berries—exceptionally thin 
skin—superior milling quality—great 
rust resister. Backed by the ‘‘Guaran- 
tee that Binds.’”’ Gartons ‘Book of the 
Farm’? is free. Write for a copy today. 


All These for Only 10c 





Seed Corn 


Corn Flake Yellow Corn 


is still the acknowledged champion of the 
world, and has been successfully grown over 
a larger corn area than any other varicty of 
corn in the world. Has won more premiums 
the last two years than any corn in the 
world, because it has the best kernel of any 
corn in the world. Plenty of good seed, all 


my own growing. 
FRED C. PALIN, Newtown, Ind. 


Save This Address 























Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for this 
collection of Gartons Pedigreed Field Seeds: 


. Gartons New White Oat “President.” 
. Improved Perennial Rye Grass. 
New Rutabaga Superlative. 
. Genuine Dwarf Essex Rape. 
. Thousand Headed Kale. 
Victor Oats (Black). 
. High-Grade Alfalfa. 
8 Barley No. 158. 
9. Wheat No. 46. 
10. Kohl Rabi. 


FREE 


With these seeds we send, FREE, Gar- 
tons ‘Book of the Farm” and a coupon 
good for 25c worth of seeds. 


Garton-Cooper Seed Co. 


21 First Street - - Sugar Grove, Ill. 










A 
25c 
Coupon 
is given 
with this 
collection 
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Oderbrucker Barley, Regenerated 
Swedish Select and Kherson Oats 


Can ship over two roads. 
THOMPSON BROS... BR. 5, Wadena, Iowa 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Any quantity ; 120 acres, 103 vart- 
eties, Also full line other small fruit 


plants and shrub 
prices f . true to 


quali 
name. Write for FREE cata- 
We ALIEN 
Street, Salish 


$3 Market St 





Total INCOME .ecccccccccecseeHIO.00 





TESTED SEED CORN 


Have 300 bushels of Yetlow Dent 
tested seed corn for sale. Every 
ear tested in Standard Seed. Tester. 
Send for sample and prices, 


ALFRED HURST & CO. 
MRFRS, MAQUOKETA WHITE LIME MAQUOKETA, IOWA 


SEED CORN 


Furnace Cured—Four Varieties 


Our own growing. Reid’s Wellow Den 
Funk’s Wellow Dent, Silver Mine 40! 
Wellow Rose (the best early corn we know Of). 
All good, tested seed. - We sell in ear or shelled, 38 
desired. Write at once for full particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN & SON, Mitchellville, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Yellow Dent and Griffith’s Early Dent 
grand champion sweepstakes corn of [llinols. Sey 
beans, alfalfa and oats. Write for booklet 
W. G. GRIFFITH, McNabb, Putnam Co., Ill. 
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REE PLANTING ON THE 
” PRAIRIES. 

We hope the severe winter with its 
drifting snow has opened the eyes of 
some of our readers to the importance 
of properly groving every farm build- 
‘ng. and thus practically moving their 
farms a hundred miles south, so far 
as climate is concerned. When we 
first began farming, we had never 
thoveht about groving our own farms 
yutil the winter of '80, and even then 
we did not realize the extent of the 
ne necessary; in fact, not until 


rovi , , 
i were caught in a blizzard on one of 
these farms, some years afterwards. 


There has been more money wasted 
jn the way of feed on the farms of the 
prairies this year than would grove 
these farms properly, so far as the 
money cost is concerned, twice over. 
We hope, therefore, that our readers 
will do a little serious thinking on this 
subject, and do it at once. 

Perhaps we had better begin by 
mentioning some of our own mistakes 
in tree planting around the farms and 
puildings. The first mistake was in 
getting the trees too close to the build- 
ings, a mistake which many farmers 
wil] make, and which should by all 
means be avoided. If you get your 
groves close enough to the buildings 
to shade them within the next twenty 
years, you have them too close; that 
is, if you are planting them for the 
purpose of protecting against blizzards. 
The effect of a tre. planted near a 
house is exactly the same as when 
planted on the roadside: It piles the 
snow around the house or in the road- 
side. A tree, even if only three or 
four feet high, breaks the wind, caus- 
ing a partial calm on the lee side, and 
the snow which is carried along by 
the wind, simply drops down. So if 
you have it too close, you have snow 
piled in your dooryard or in your 
stock yard. 

Therefore, if you are planting for 
protection against storms and bDliz- 
zards, keep back at least a hundred 
feet from your house or barn yards 
on the north and on the west. You 
will have a snow bank on the lee side, 
of course. Notice the way the railroad 
men build their snow fences: always 
about a hundred feet back, and in the 
direction from which storms usually 
come. 

Now, as to the kinds of trees to 


plant. Much depends on your latitude, | 


and on your longitude or rainfall. In 
the southern part of our territory you 
can pliant ash of either variety, black 
walnut, butternut, catalpa, cottonwood 
if you like it, Carolina poplar, Russian 
mulberry, Russian willow. All these 
varieties will grow well; and when 
your children or grandchildren, if they 
have sense enough to stay on the old 
farm, are ready to harvest them, they 
will find them all to have value out- 
side of shade and protection against 
blizzards. 

If we wanted protection against bliz- 
zards, we would plant on the north and 
West sides, say seventy-five feet dis- 
tant, one row of Russian mulberry, 
and then twenty feet farther distant 
another row, planting them two feet 
apart in the row. If you are on the 
bare prairie, you will begin to notice 
the effect of these mulberries when 
they are three or four feet high. They 
will form a most excellent snow trap, 
and in ten or fifteen years, when your 
permanent grove begins to furnish 
Protection, these will furnish a very 
fair quality of stakes, and, if you have 
taken particularly good care of them, 
of small fence posts. They are not as 
lasting as catalpa or locust, but com- 
pare fairly well with the white oak, 
or what is known as white cedar. You 
Would not believe us if we should tell 
you how much you could get out of 
this temporary grove in the way of 
fence posts, stakes and timber, after 
it has served its original purpose. 

Some may wonder why for the south- 
ern part of our territory we have not 
included the honey locust and black 
locust. The honey locust is a rather 
indifferent wood, and we don’t like its 
thorns. The black locust is one of the 
most lasting of fence posts, but unfor- 
tunarely in the greater part of the 
southern portion of our territory, the 
Worms will destroy it before it gets 
Post size. There are some sections, 
however, where for some reason the 
Worms have not attacked it, and pos- 
sibly may not do so. This is true in 
the intermountain states. It is also 
true in some places in southern IIli- 
Rois, Pennsylvania, and possibly else- 
Where. Where it can be grown with 








safety, we would grow it, but we don’t 
care to advise it for general planting. 

Of the catalpas, secure the hardy or 
speciosa variety. There are two or 
three ways of doing that. If you have 
within your .reach mature trees, you 
had better gather your own seed and 
grow the seedlings. If not, get them 
from some neighbor, if possible. Here 
and there will be found a farmer who 
simply for love of it gathers the seed 
and sells it by the pound. If you can 
not get the seed in either of these 
ways, then buy it only from some reli- 
able nurseryman. Don’t ,trust agents 
to sell you catalpa seeds unless you 
have a written guarantee of his prin- 
cipal to the intent that if they do not 
prove to be the genuine catalpa spe- 
ciosa, he will pay you as damages ten 
times the cost and cartage of the trees. 
The trouble about this is that you will 
not find out for four or five years 
whether or not they are the hardy va- 
riety. 

You ask: How are we to know the 
hardy catalpa tree? It grows straight, 
has a rough bark, seeds sparingly, and 
there are only two or three pods on 
a stem. The common or soft catalpa 
and its Japanese hybrids take on more 
of a bushy form, grow low and spar- 
ingly, seed abundantly, and have four 
or five pods on a stem. You will see 
at once that where nurserymen buy 
the seed from Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and boys gather them, they will be the 
kind of which they can gather the 
most in a day. 

Plant your catalpas eight feet apart 
and six feet apart in the row, and for 
the first three years grow a row of po- 
tatoes or sweet corn between the rows 
so as to insure the proper cultivation. 

The ash, either the green or the 
black—it is hard to tell them apart— 
grows well all over our prairies, and 
the timber has considerable value. 
Plant and cultivate the same as you 
would catalpa. 

You can, if you like, gather these 
seeds in the fall, but in all probability 
a large per cent of them will be wormy 
and not grow, and it will save a year’s 
time to buy the seedlings from some 
reliable nurseryman. 

Someone will say: What is the 
matter with black walnut? Nothing, 
if you like it. It is rather hard on 
land, however; is not tolerant of other 
trees nearby; must be grown from the 
seed. If your boys have stored wal- 
nuts in the cellar, and there are a 
lot of unhulled nuts which they do 
not need, examine them. If they are 
not dried out too much, plant them, 
However, this planting had better be 
done in the fall when you gather the 
walnuts and know where you want 
the trees. You can not very well 
transplant them. 

For the northern part of our terri- 
tory, say northern Iowa, Minnesota or 
the Dakotas, as great a variety of trees 
is not available. The ash will grow 
in any part of that section. So will 
the cottonwood until you get less than 
twenty-five inches of rainfall. So will 
the Carolina poplar and the Norway 
poplar, sometimes known as the “sud- 
den” sawlog. These can be grown 
from cuttings, selecting the last year’s 
growth from as vigorous a tree as you 
can find. The same may be said of 
the white willow. The methods of 
cultivation and planting are the same 
as for the southern territory. There 
is a golden willow that is quite popu- 
lar in some sections, and the Russian 
Olive has many friends. 

Some will say: Why not the soft 
maple? The trouble with it is that it 
is grown so easily, grows so fast, and 
is of so little use apart from shade, 
that you are likely to let it live too 
long before you cut it down. It is a 
good thing for a temporary windbreak 
—and that is about all. 

Some may ask: What about ever- 
greens? There is nothing more beau- 
tiful, nothing more easy to cultivate, 
in sections where you have freedom 
from smoke. They should be inside 
of your permanent grove, however, or, 
rather, outside of your Russian mul- 
berries, so that when these are cut 
away, you have a beautiful wall of 
green. 

Great care must be taken in plant- 
ing them. Don’t plant any trees pulled 
up from the forest. They are not like- 
ly to grow. Don’t undertake to grow 
your own evergreens. Get them from 
a nurseryman. Buy them about a foot 
and a half or two feet high. Be sure 
when you plant them, which can be 
done in May or any time before growth 
commences, that you have the roots 
perfectly protected from the air and 





sun, that you put them a little deeper 
than they stood in the nursery, that 
the ground is in good condition, and 
that you pound the dirt as thoroughly 
as you can around the roots. You do 
not need to lose more than one or 
two per cent in planting, but if you 
are careless you may lose fifty per 
cent. We would not plant them closer 
together than twelve feet apart in the 
row, with rows twelve or fourteen feet 
apart, or even more. 

You may think they are slow grow- 
ers; but thus planted, they will sur- 
prise you by the growth, by the beauty 
of the foliage and by the complete pro- 
tection they give. As to whether you 
should plant white pine, or spruce, 
Scotch or Austrian pine, consult your 
nearest reliable nurseryman, telling 
him the kind of soil you have; for 
some of these varieties will grow on 
one soil and not on another. 





SALTPETER AS FERTILIZER. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I am much interested in your dis 
cussions on fertilizers, and send a 
clipping on saltpeter as fertilizer. I 
would like your opinion on this. If it 
is of any benefit, how is it applied?” 

The clipping, which is evidently taken 
from a local paper, reads as follows: 

“David Fipps. a farmer near Mont- 
gomery City, Missouri, believes he has 
made a discovery which will be appre- 
ciated throughout the United States. 
He has, by the use of saltpeter, raised 
some of the largest fruit and vege- 
tables ever grown in this part of the 
world. By putting a little saltpeter 
around the roots of an apple tree and 
washing the tree with soft soap, he 
has raised apples weighing two pounds 
and six ounces apiece. As an experi- 
ment, he put saltpeter to two rows of 
corn, and secured one hundred ears 
that weighed 296 pounds, or twice as 
much as average corn. He also put 
saltpeter around a few heads of pump- 
kins, cabbage, beets, parsnips and wa- 
termelons. One melon weighed eighty- 
six pounds, one cabbage head thirty- 
five pounds, one parsnip six pounds, 
one pumpkin 130 pounds, and another 
132 pounds. Mr. Fipps says saltpeter 
is very cheap, and will do wonders on 
poor land as well as on rich land.” 

The use of saltpeter as fertilizer is 
no new thing. Over 200 years ago an 
Englishman wrote that he thought that 
saltpeter was one of the best of ma- 
nures. Saltpeter is splendid fertilizer, 
furnishing both nitrogen and potas- 
sium. Today, though, it is little used, 
because other fertilizers furnishing the 
same elements of plant food are cheap- 
er. The beneficial results which Mr. 
Fipps secured from saltpeter were 
probably due almost entirely to the 
nitrogen contained in it. We would 
have expected him to have got almost 
as good results if he had manured 
heavily with ordinary stable manure or 
plowed under good clover sod. 

Saltpeter has a chemical formula of 
nitrate of potassium. If chemical com- 
pounds were said to have relatives, salt- 
peter might be said to be first cousin 
to nitrate of soda. The effect on crop 
growth is almost the same. The two 
are applied to crops in the same way. 
We refer any of our readers, therefore, 
who wish to use saltpeter to an article 
on nitrate of soda, which was pub- 
lished on page 2 of our issue of Janu- 
ary 19th. 





ORPHAN LAMB EXPERIENCE 
WANTED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to see something in 
your paper from Iowa sheep. raisers 
about riasing the newly born lamb on 
the bottle. My experienec is that they 
all die. Milk does not agree with 
them; it gives them the scours, and 
they just waste away. I gave them 
about a tablespoonful at a time. I 
tried it without water in it, and I tried 
it with water in it. I would like to 
hear from others who have fed young 
lambs. How should you feed newly 
born lambs, and how much at first and 
how often? What is the cause of the 
milk acting that way? I have also 
tried giving lambs other ewes’ milk, 
but they went the same way. I would 
like to have all the information I can 
get from other sheep raisers. 

J. GIBSON. 

Buchanan County, Iowa. 








——a Clever and Alfalfa Seed for 
sale. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., Seed Corn Cen- 
ter of the World. Freecatalogue. Box No. 2. 

















A Free 
Handbook on 


I wrote it myself and some 

ple who claim to know 

about such things say that it 
is really worth while. 


Twenty years of gar- 
dening and seed 
growing have taught 
me a few valuable 
lessons, and I am will- 
ing to give them to you free. 

While I am out for all the busi- 
ness I can get fairly and honestly. 
if I can heip you oversome of the 
rough places I will feel better. 

If you have had trouble with 
any special crop I can help you. 
I don't claim to know everything, 
but what I do know is at your 
service. 

More than that I will send you 
free samples of seed of varieties 
specially suited to your conditions. 
Tell me what you want most and I 
will send it with my compliments. 

Please address me personally 

HENRY FIELDS, Pres. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
Box 10, Shenandoah, lowa 
P.S. If 1 forgot to say, I am in the 
seed business and want to sell you 
your supply of seeds. But the cat- 
alog will tell you all about ft. Send 
for it. H. F. 











Reliable Seeds 


Grown right farm 
and | know Sey oi lemn 


The kind on which I have won first prizes and 
champtonshtps at the lowa and National Corn and 
Grain Shows. 

Regenerated Swedish 

ats Select, the variety which 

has won for me three years 

in succession, and which has outyielded any 

other oats I evergrew. Recleaned, graded seed 

of best quality. Sacks free. The best and cheap- 

est oats you can grow, everything considered. 
Order early. 

papery Oats J consider ts best of early 
oats. Good sized plump grain. The best variety 
to seed down with. Tested on farm three years. 
Better each year. 


Try barley this year. It’s 
No. 21 Barley high in price and will prove 
as profitable a crop as you have on the farm. 


Paid best of all crops in 1911. You can’t beat 
this variety. 


Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, lowa 


Can ship on main line of C., R. 1. & P. as well 
as on the C. & N. W. 








Send Your Orders Now 








‘CURRIES TESTED SEEDS 
a 


305.> Pure and Reliable 
Send today for large, 
profusely illustrated 
catalogue. It is free. 
For ide we will send 
in addition our spe- 
cial %c Vegetable 
4 and Flower Seed col- 
lection for trial, also a 
money saving coupon 
good for 25c on your 
next order. 
+ cial 10¢ 
Seed Offer includes one 
packet each of the following pure seeds 
—Lettuce “Prize Head,” Radish “Twenty 
Day.” Aster “American Mixture,” Pansy 


r 
“Giant Mixed,” and Sweet Peas “Butterfly 
makes you a permanent customer. 


Mixed.” A tnal 
CURRIE BROS CO. 














TESTED SEED CORN 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Catalo;z free. Box Ne. 2. 
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EXTRA SELECT 
HIGH-TESTING 


SEED CORN 


Really high-grade seed corn is scarce this 
year. But we have it. Don’t take _ chances 
on what you buy. You can absolutely bank on 
what we have to offer. Last Fall’s rains dida 
lot of damage, but we sent our experts broad- 
cast and in particular favored communities 
they made their selections from the largest 


crops. And with this seed corn we are pre- 


ared to supply our trade. It is all from the 
ighest igreed stocks, dried on the cob, 
= carefully graded. None of it has been in 
Order what you need now. Select 
vowed County White; Johnson Count 
White, Johnson County Yel ow; Gold Stand- 
a ming, Reid’s Yellow Dent and other 
extra fine varieties. 


We carry largest, complete line of grass,” 
clover, field and garden seeds. Write for 
our beautifully illustrated descriptive 
catalogue. We will send it free and it 
will save you 25 per cent on tested seeds. 








WOOD, STUBBS & CO, Louisville, Kentucky 
WHITE 


WONDER C OR N 


VIELDS 100 TO 135 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
Investigate now. White Wonder, most Wonderful 
Yieléer ever originated. Bumper crop of -rize-winning 
corn this year. Uutyselde@ Reid's Dent 40 bu. on same 
ground First year ever offered. Drouth resisting, ears 
enormous size, deep grains, fine quality. Early in ma- 
turity. Write for special circular describing this won- 
derful yielder and see actual photo, showing this im- 
mense new corn with ears 14 inches long, weighing 2 Ibs. 
ree Book written by a Farmer, 
tells how on Rrew 100 bu. to the acre this year 4% spite of 
the drouth. Worth dollars to every corn grower. Don't 
fail to write at once for this valuable Free Book and sam- 
les, also our 76-page catalog of Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
which describes our graded sad tested Corn. All Corn 
d Hi er nd sold on 16 days’ trial, 
§ not satisfactory, money slenhed. Write today. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 64 CLARINDA, IOWA. 


Standard Varieties Seed Gorn 


Reid’s Dent—Extra size, quality and type. 

Golden Eagle—i00 day, best in state, 
grained, smallest cob. 

Shelled Corn a specialty. 
twice, shelled, graded and sacked. $3 per bu. 

Ear Corn-—6 grains tested from each ear, typed 
and crated. $4.50 per bu. 95% germination on 10 
day test. 


W. C. BRYANT, Grower, Princeton, Ii. 


SEED CORN 


Guaranteed to test 95to100 percent. Scientifically 
bred. Grown in the heart of the corn belt. Four 
high-yielding varieties, viz: Johnson Co. White, 
Boone Co. White, Reid's Yellow Dent and 
Wellow Leaming. Also seed oats, potatoes, 
Cow peas, Soy beans, rape, millet, clover, tim- 
othy, etc. All sold on ten days’ approval. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Prices reasonable. Send 
for beautiful descriptive catalog. It is free. O. L. 
SCRIBNER SEED CO., Dept. B, Moweaqua, I11. 


SEED CORN 


Keid’s Wellow Dent, carefully picked, nubbed, 
tipped and graded. Sacks furnished, shelled only: 
f. o. b. Mo. Pac. ~ A or G. I. Ry. 








deepest 


Every ear examined 











A. C. HANS Willis, Kansas 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
Griffith’s Karly Yel- 
low Dent and Silver 
King. grown in Northern Illinois. Selected and 


by experts. Sold under absolute warranty; 
Send for free cat- 
. C. BROWN, L aGrange, Cook County, Ill. 


testec 
— subject to your own test. 
alog. 





ay - BEST WN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 


/e- fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and wae neighbors’ addresses. 
.& Rockford, Illinois 


New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 


ed Clover. Also Mammoth Alsike 
— oo foe er, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc., at low 
prices. Now is the time to buy. Ask for samples 
anda copy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. Large 
illustrated catalog of Farm and Garden Seeds free. 
iOWA SEEO COMPANY. Dent. |)2 DES MOINES, IOWA 


CLOVER “No TIMOTRY BUSHEL 


heapest and Best Seeding Known. 
am. Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully one-third Al- 
sike, a great bargain. Most wonderful hay and pasture 
combination that grows. Write for FREE SAMPLE and 
our large 76-page catalog describing this wonderful grass 
mixture and be convinced. Far ahead of anything you 
can sow and ridiculously cheap. Write before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 594 CLARINDA, IOWA. 


HOME GROWN etd SEED 


99.91 per cent purity test, at $6.60 pe r ‘ wena 
STROTHBEHN, Reinbeck, lowa, R. 


CLOVER and TIMOTH 




















$7.50 PER 








Market steadily advane- 


ing. Choice recleaned 
seed. Also all leading sorts of farm and garden 
seeds. Catalog free. Sample for asking. Cham.- 


paign Seed Co., Dept. A, Champaign, Ill. 





FARM SEED Pure-bred, high-yielding varie- 
ties of Barley. Spring 
Wheat. Potatoes, also Soy Beans. Cow 


Peas and Canada Field Peas. Send for free 


catalogue. L. C. BROWN, La Grange, Il. 














SEED CORN FROM A DISTANCE. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise planting early 
kinds of seed corn raised in southern 
South Dakota and northwestern Iowa, 
here in southern Minnesota?” 

Never ship seed corn more than 100 
miles north or south if it can possibly 
be avoided. It is best not to make 
an east or west shift of more than 
200 miles. Of all plants, corn is the 
most adaptable, but this very adapta- 
bility means that shifting must be 
done with care. After being grown 
five years in a given locality, corn will 
adapt itself not only to the climate, 
but to soil peculiarities. For this rea- 
son it is best that every locality grow 
its own seed corn. 

Southern South Dakota and north- 
western Iowa are south of southern 
Minnesota, but we notice from looking 
at a map of the crop growing season 
of the United States, that southern 
Minnesota has nearly as long a crop- 
growing season as northwestern Iowa 
and southern South Dakota. Ordinar- 
ily, the crop growing season shortens 
at about the rate of a day to every 
ten miles, but after the forty-third 
degree of latitude is passed in north- 
ern Iowa, the crop growing season 
does not shorten so rapidly until cen- 
tral Minnesota is reached. All of 
southern Minnesota has a crop-grow- 
ing season of at least 130 days, on the 
average, while that of central Iowa 
will not average more than 145 days. 
In this particular instance, therefore, 
it would be safe to take an early vari- 
ety of northern or even central Iowa 
corn into southern Minnesota. So far 
as possible, though, the plan should be 
followed of always getting the seed as 
near home as possible. 





SEEDING TO CLOVER IN AUGUST. 


An Iowa correspondent, who has a 
field in corn stalks, and wishes to seed 
down to clover, asks whether he would 
be more sure to obtain a stand by 
sowing in the spring with oats as a 
nurse crop, or by waiting till fall, disk- 
ing the oats stubble and sowing in 
August. 

We would take our chances on the 
first method. If he will use an early 
variety of oats, or preferably barley, 
and will see that his clover seed is of 
good quality and properly covered, 
there is not much chance of failure in 
a normal season, that is, a season of 
normal rainfall. If he were to wait 
until he harvests his oats, he would not 
be likely to get the land cleared till 
about the first of August. Then if the 
season should be dry, he would have 
difficulty in obtaining a proper seed 
bed, and would not likely get it sown 
until the last of August, when there 
might not be sufficient moisture to ger- 
minate the seed. This method is an 
experiment at best, and we would not 
advise it. 

We have no doubt that if clover 
were sown on a well prepared seed bed 
during the first half of August, and 
had sufficient moisture to germinate it, 
it would grow about as well as alfalfa 
under the same conditions; but there 
are too many chances of failure to risk 
it, if there is a fair chance of getting 
a stand in early oats or barley. 

We are glad to see, as We can from 
our correspondence, that our readers 
are taking a deep interest in studying 
how to secure a stand of clover. 





VETCH FOR SEED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed some two weeks ago that 
an Iowa reader asked for information 
in regard to sowing vetch for seed, and 
using the straw for feed. I made a 
visit in the Willamette valley of Ore- 
gon, in January of this year, and they 
told me that the Willamette valley 
was the only place in the United States 
that vetch would go to seed, and that 
the straw was no good for feed when 
allowed to go to seed. 

If you want vetch for hay, you must 
cut it in the blossom, and it must be 
sown with oats to hold it up, or it will 
lie so flat you can not cut it. Also it 
must be sown each year, as it will not 
come up from the root like clover. 
They stated that all of the surrouné- 
ing states sent to the Willamette val- 
ley for seed. California is one of their 
heaviest buyers. I hope the brother 
will not invest in vetch, expecting to 





grow it for seed, for he surely will be 
disapointed in it. A. F. SAXTON. 
Johnson County, Iowa. 


Remarks: Vetch will seed in Iowa. 
We have known it to come up year 
after year in an old orchard. In fact, 
one of the objections urged against 
the plant is that it will seed so plenti- 
fully that it will become a weed. 





THE LOCUST BORER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To begin with, the locust borer ap- 
pears to ‘affect only the black, or 
honey, locust. The adult insect ‘is a 
beautiful beetle which is often found 
eating pollen on the goldenrods, or 
running over the bark of the locust 
trees. The beetles are black or dark 
brown, and marked with zigzag yel- 
low bands running across the body, 
They are about three-quarters of an 
inch long, and are provided with long 
horns. 

The adults appear in August and 
September, and begin egg laying al- 
most immediately. This process con- 
tinues through October. The tiny 
white eggs are laid in the crevices of 
the bark and hatch in eight or ten 
days. The larvae are white grubs, 
which bore through the outer bark, 
and make for themselves cells where 
they remain dormant during the win- 
ter. These cells are made in the outer 
layer of the inner living ‘bark. 

When the sap begins to flow in the 
spring, about the first of April, the 
grub renews its activity and makes its 
way into the living tissue and dead 
inner trunk. The growth is completed 
by the latter part of July or August. 
During the boring activities, the pres- 
ence of the pest is indicated by the 
brownish castings and sometimes flow 
of sap during April, and by the whitish 
castings found on the trunk, in the 
crotches and on the ground during the 
rest of the period. 

The adult insects appear as stated 
above, and the life cycle is complete. 

Injuries to the trees consist in the 
destruction of the bark and the weak+ 
ening and damage to the timber with- 
in. The trees become sickly in ap- 
pearance, and are likely to be broken 
by winds and snows. Trees often die 
from repeated attacks. 

The life history of the insect calls 
for different methods of treatment at 
different seasons. 

From the first of November until 
the first of April the insects are in the 
bark. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has found that the 
young larvae in this position may be 
killed by a very thorough spraying 
with kerosene emulsion which is 
twenty per cent kerosene. This is 
doubtless the best remedy for shade 
trees and city conditions. The spray- 
ing must include the smaller limbs, 
for beetles have been known to ma- 
ture in limbs not more than a half- 
inch in diameter. 

Badly infested trees may be cut 
during these months, but the brush 
should all be burned and all the tim- 
ber barked before April first. The 
beetles can not mature without an op- 
portunity to enter the tissues of the 
tree. Badly infested trees may often 
be saved by spraying and severe prun- 
ing. 

In the summer months, trees that 
are dying or have recently died should 
be removed before August first, to pre- 
vent the spread of the pest. These 
trees should be destroyed entirely be- 
cause the larvae are in the wood, and 
it is well known that the insects can 
mature even though the wood be thor- 
oughly dried. Timber which is to be 
used for posts should be submerged 
under water for a few days. 

In many localities the borer has not 
yet appeared. If all plantations in 
such places should be raised from seed 
it is altogether probable that the in- 
sect may be kept out for years. 

S. ARTHUR JOHNSON. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 





RENEWING THE ORCHARD. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your paper I no- 
ticed a query as to replacing old apple 
trees with new ones. I have an or- 
chard wherein many old trees were 
dying out, and three or four years since 
I started a new orchard among the 
old trees, and with fairly good suc- 





cess. My trees were set 
apart each way (which, by th 
about ten feet too close), and |"; is 
ceeded to plant new trees giy 
south of the rows and exactly bety.** 
the other trees east and west, If ee 
old trees are pretty well pruned, _ 
trees north of the new trees w “ 
shade them very much, and the y 
row of old trees being twenty-foy, “a 
south, will not interfere with io. 
young trees. When the old trees oon 
gone, I expect to have a thrifty Same 
orchard in their place. "e 
FRED F. BEE 
Harrison County, Iowa. _. 
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The Coupon Envelop, 
Counts as Cashen, 


At Our Expe pensé) 


You want the most dependable s 
buy—seed with a reputation—true yg ae 
Pure, Genuine, Unadulterated 
and because we know our famous Galloway 
Bros.-Bowman S: make warm friends 
wherever they are planted we invite you to 
test these seeds at our expense. Send 10c, 
stamps or silver, and we will send, free, 
Fe 10c bar =P tro or 

amous ioway Bros.-Bowman 
50c Collection of Seed: 

eac! = 

pion Pickle Cucumbers; Matchless To. 

matoes; Prizehead Lettuce; Southp 
White Globe Onions; LargeG.B. 
Sweet Peas, Allsent in a goapen en- 
velope which will be accepted as 25c —_ 
payment on an order of $1 

Our 1912 


Is New, Different © inal 
Nothing Just Like It In the fears 
BeSureand Writefor FreeCopy ‘ 

Get it for gomparigon. Sante Lm 
in it by Prof. Bowman, “ya a j 

fessor F: ah cy D 


thirty feet 


ill Rot 














way thd Braet co 
11 «KS Galloway Station, prod cong 


CLOVER SEED 


Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfalfa and 
White Clover of fancy quality. Also Timothy, 
Blue Grass, Millet, Cane, Cow Peas, Rape, Vetch 
and all kinds of farm seeds. Free ree catalogue, 
Samples and prices mailed on application. Write 
us today and see how fine our seed really is. 


DES MOINES SEED CO., Des Moines, la. 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Recleaned seed of my own growing for sale, iic 
per bushel in 10 or more bushel lots. My oats won 
fourth prize at Iowa Corn Show this year. Yield on 
60 acres 54 bus. per acre, weight 34 lbs. Order early. 


Frank Fox, Dallas Center, lowa 
Select and Golden 
Rust 


OAT ac 


The two greatest varieties known. Big money grow- 
ing oats from our Improved Canadian Grown 
This is the year toget new seed oats for quality is 
extra good and prices low. Send for Free Samples 
and 76-page catalog of Guaranteed Seeds. Address 
A.A. Berry Seed Co., Box 704 Clarinda, lowa, 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Most productive in seven-year test at Iowa and 
Nebraska stations. Twenty bu. or more, 85c a bu. 
GEO GREGORY, Ralston, Iowa 

C. & N. W. main line. 


SEED OATS 


Increase your yield per acre by sowing Reg. White 
Bonanza and National oats and Ida County Yellow 
Dent corn. Samplesfree. Allen Joslin, Holstein, la 














Regenerated Swedish 











Pp" E Kherson Seed Oats. (Does not rust oF 
lodge.) Also White Shonen, Mammoth Cluster, 
Big Irish Four and Danish Side Oats and Swedish 
Spring Wheat. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., Seed Comm 
Center of the World. Free catalogue. Box No.2 No. 2 


Oderbrucker Barley 


A limited amount of northern grown, recleaned 
seed. This seed came from the W. D. Hoard farm ia 
1910; was treated for smut, grown on clean land and 
gave good results in 1911. Price $1.60 per bu.: new 
grain sacks 24c extra. C. H. BREWSTER, Stewartville, Minn. 


cows Toss Glover Seed 


Grown Tested 


Direct from thresher to user. Write for samples and 
prices. KE. E. Voorhees, Blandinsville. Hl 
asta: 


Live and Let Live Prices 


on plants and trees that grow and bear 
fruit. Raspberry plants, #2.75 per 1000. Grape 
vines, 2 cents each and up. Illustrated catalog free 


PERU NURSERY, Box 407, Peru, Neb 


‘)Q PACKETS of Garden Seeds and one Ste bt 
23 of Germikil Coup Re medy ) for $1.00, Cata 
log free. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., Seed Corn Cet 
ter of the World. F vi ‘catalogue. "Box No. 2. 

















EGENERATED SWEDISH OATS, 5% 
per bushel, for 10 bushels or more. Bags fre 
G. G. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, Iowa. 


ALFALF 





Good recleaned seed. Write for 
samples and prices. J. JACOB 
SON, Formoso, KANSAS. 





ALFALFA CLOVER SEED ; 


for a and 





Northern_grown, ‘‘Full of Life,” tests 8% 
rices an 
the best varieties of “‘Full of 


H. W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farus, BF. 71 
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CO-OPERATION IN HOLLAND. 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

Co-operative effort is a great feature 
of Dutch farming. The Dutch people 
are avowed individualists, but they 
have welcomed the rise of what may 
be called a state-directed national and 

pular co-operative farming industry. 
Some of the features of this are brief- 
ly reviewed in this article. Taking 
in the first place the agricultural soci- 
eties, the most important of these is 
the Netherland Agricultural Commit- 
founded in 18938, which gathers up 


tee, ; 
tself as a central body various 


into i : : 
agricultural and horticultural socie- 
ties throughout all the provinces. It 


is convenient to notice with it another 
federation, the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Which has come into existence 
more recently, with the Prince Con- 
sort as president, for the special pur- 
pose of promoting shows and advising 
on technical questions. 

Among the societies federated in the 
Nederland committee are those which 
govern the stud books and the herd 
books. The Nederland stud book has 
branches in five provinces; while sev- 
en provinces have stud books of their 
own, those of Zeeland and Limburg 
being exclusively for the Belgian draft 
horse type, which is more and more 
bred, even in Gelderland, the home of 
the lighter horse. Between them the 
various stud, books number 4,500 mem- 
bers. There are again several herd 
book societies with some 6,500 mem- 
bers. The “Nederland,” thirty-five 
years old, has branches in all the prov- 
inces except Friesland. The Fries- 
land herd book, founded in 1879, now 
contains 4,000 bulls and 13,000 cows, 
and over thirty of its breeders have 
all their animals entered in it. To se- 
cure for the foreign buyers of breed- 
ing cattle in Holland the highest guar- 
antee that he is importing sound ani- 
mals, the Dutch government three 
years ago introduced a system of facil- 
ities for official inspection and the 
granting of an _ Official certificate, 
where warranted, of soundness and 
suitability for exportation. A further 
step was taken a year later when the 
government undertook to supply guar- 
antees of the pedigrees of animals ex- 
poried for breeding. The herd book 
societies are not permitted to issue 
breeding certificates for cattle intend- 
ed for exportation unless these have 
been inspected by a government in- 
spector or by a recognized veterinary 
surgeon in the country of their desti- 
nation; but on the other hand they 
enjoy the benefit of the government 
pedigree certificate. 

Arother of the affiliated societies is 
the Nederland Farmers’ Bond, with a 
membership of 50,000. This is the cen- 
tral representative body of the pro- 
vincial union of farmers; but before 
passing to these local bonds it will be 
well to look at the horticultural soci- 
€ties. 

Here, again, there is a central coun- 
cil, and with it are federated between 
sixty and seventy societies, represent- 
ing the various gardening and nursery 
industries which, especially since the 
growth of an “intensive” culture, 
count for so much in life on the land 
in Holland. Most notable are those 
of the growers and exporters of bulbs, 
Which among them have some eighty 
branches, with a membership of near- 
ly 6,000. The Nederland Horticultural 
and Botanical Society, founded in 
1872, and representing all branches of 
the industry, has between forty and 
fifty branches and over 3,500 mem- 
bers; and there are many particular 
80cieties, 

Peculiarly typical of Dutch co-oper- 
ative effort is the private company 
known as the Nederland Heaths Soci- 
ety, which is of considerable age, and 
has an interesting history, and is 
found engaged in innumerable good 
Works. It has over thirty branches, 
With between 4,000 and 5,000 mem- 
bers; while a subsidiary society (sev- 
ty-four branches and nearly 4,000 mem- 
bers) has been recently established 
for the exploitation of the river fisher- 
ies. These are all societies affiliated 
W... the central Horticultural Council, 
and their members are exclusive of 
the many gardeners, who, like the 
oo unite themselves in iocal 
_ These jocal bonds may be taken to 
include, in the first place, the provin- 
Cial agricultural societies, many of 
ge dating from before the middle of 
ren ast century, and responsible for 

© eartiest efforts towards agricul- 





tural developments in the country. To- 
day they have a membership of con- 
siderably over 30,000. In eight of the 
provinces there are also the farmers’ 
bonds already referred to, with some 
60,000 members. These, more than 
the agricultural societies, which rath- 
er occupy themselves with the condi- 
tion of the industry, are concerned 
with the general and material welfare 
of the farming classes. They are 
largely Roman Catholic. Finally, there 
are quite 500 village societies, com- 
prising 40,000 members, farmers; and 
another 130, with some 17,000 mem- 
bers, gardeners. Taking all these lo- 
cal societies together, the associated 
farmers in Holland count 140,000, and 
the associated gardeners not far short 
of 30,000. 

These figures, needless to say, rep- 
resent some overlapping, for many 
farmers and gardeners are members 
of two or more societies. On the other 
hand, no Dutchman parts with a sum 
even so small as the trifling subscrip- 
tion to a farmers’ bond, unless he can 
clearly see his way to receive his mon- 
ey’s worth in return. If we remember 
that two-thirds of the renting farmers 
and fully half of the small proprietors 
in Holland have holdings under twen- 
ty-five acres, we can see that there are 
not many of them who can afford a 
membership in a society as a luxury | 
merely. Well, then, significance is | 
given to the fact that there are 170,000 | 
members of the Dutch agricultural | 
and horticultural societies when the 
other fact is set alongside of it that | 
there are in all Holland only 180,000 
holdimgs, owner or leaséd, of over two 
and a half acres. 

Leaving this consideration for a mo- 
ment, I would call attention to the ex- 
tent to which combination is resort- 
ed to. 

Co-operative dairying is well estab- 
lished in Holland. The Zuivel fabrie- 
ken (as the butter and cheese factor- 
ies are called )are of all sizes, and are 
found in all the provinces, and are 
worked according to a great variety 


of conditions. For my present pur- | 


pose it will suffice to note that( in very 
round numbers) the butter produce of 
Holland is 65,000 tons, of which three- 
fourths is made in the creameries, and 
that of cheese 80,000 tons, a full half 
of it coming from the factories. Of 
the factory-made butter, almost ex- 
actly three-fourths comes from co-op- 
erative establishments and the amount 
rises yearly. More than half the Dutch 
butter, that is to say, is produced In 
them. The proportion of cheese made 
co-operatively is not so great; but 
while the number of the non-co-oper- 
ative factories remains constant or 
tends to decrease, the co-operative fac- 
tories become daily more numerous, 
and count at present two to one of the 
others. There are seven provincial 
bonds of these co-operative creamer- 
ies, six of them, comprising 443 fac- 
tories, being federated in the Neder- 
land Dairying Bond. These factories 
are of all sizes, all provoking a healthy 
competition. 

One result of the increased agricul- 
tural, still more of the horticultural 
activity, was the need for more cap- 
ital in the hands of the farmers. Their 
time-honored custom was to borrow 
from the neighboring notary, who pos- 
sessed the local knowledge of the es- 
tate and credit of the applicants. He 
loaned without demanding conjoint se- 
curity, often difficult for them to give, 
and always distasteful to a close race 
who dislike nothing so much as hav- 
ing their affairs talked about among 
their neighbors. But in borrowing in 
this way there were obvious dangers, 
and there was no banking system in 
the country to fali back on. 

There are three land banks in Hol- 
land—at Utrecht, Eindhoven, and Alk- 
maar. The first is Protestant, the sec- 
ond Catholic, and both have existed 
since 1898. The available staistics do 
not bring down the returns for all 
three banks to a very recent date; but 
Wwe are safe in saying that between 
them they have over 550 branches, 
with between 40,000 and 50,000 ac- 
counts. 

The cost of administration in the 
case of savings and loan banks of tlie 
co-operative order is small, at most 
one per cent, the excess Of profit being 
placed to reserve. The branches are 
groups of co-operating banking com- 
panies, backed again by the co-opera- 
tion of the central bank with which 
they are associated; and these central 
banks, which in a manner have the 








resources of the Nederland bank be- 
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hind them, receive a subsidy from the 
state, an official of which audits their 
books. The volume of business done 
by the land banks is very large. At 
the 267 branches of the Utrecht bank, 
with 19,858 accounts, on the last day 
of 1908, $4,288,750 stood on deposit 
(fully a third more than: the twelve 
months previously), and $2,346,770 was 
advanced in loans. 

The co-operative principle has per- 
meated every corner of Dutch farming 
life. It could be shown also, though 
not with the same support of statis- 
tics, that this principle is far from 
coming naturally to the Dutchman, 


most of all to the Dutchman on the 
land. 
¥. R. 


London. 





BOARD FENCES AROUND FEED 
LOTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I noticed an article in the Farmer 
recently recommending tight board 
fences around feed lots. Seven years 
ago, when I came on this farm, I built 
a high woven wire fence on three sides 
of a feed lot, and on the north side a 
tight board fence out of old scraps of 
lumber that were fit for nothing else. 
Now the wire fence is about gone and 
will have to be replaced, but the 
boards seem as good as when put on 
the fence. I am expecting to build my 
yard fences hereafter with five-foot 
boards nailed upright and close to- 
gether, forming a windbreak and a 
much more durable fence than can be 
made with wire. 

CHAS. M. BARTIN. 

Montgomery County, Iowa. 


Remarks: The experience of this 
correspondent is, we think, quite gen- 
eral. Woven wire is not suitable for 
small feed lots. The most satisfac- 
tory fence for such lots is such as he 
describes. If care is used to select 
strictly first-class posts, and if they 
are set firmly in the ground so that 
the fence will not be easily pushed 
out of line or blown out of line, the 
upright boards will prove more satis- 
factory than anything we have ever 
tried, unless one wishes to make the 
fence out of two-inch stuff. The trou- 
ble in making board fences is that they 
are often not well made. The posts 








are not firmly set, and the two-by- 


fours are not firmly attached to the 
posts. It will pay to spend the time 
and money necessary to make the feed 
yard fences thoroughly substantial. 





ALFALFA IN NORTHERN 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will alfalfa grow in a clay subsoil 
in northern Iowa?” 

We think alfalfa will grow in almost 
every county .n Iowa on well drained 
land. Report of the assessors last 
year to the state board of agriculture 
indicated that alfalfa was growing in 
about sixty-four counties in the state. 
There are, no doubt, small fields in 
many of the other counties which the 
assessors did not get. If the instruc- 
tions which have been repeatediy given 
in Wallaces’ Farmer as to sowing and 
care are followed we would expect ai- 
falfa to be grown successfully in every 
county in the state on well drained 
land. 


McINTOSH Rope 
Making Machine 


Made of high grade malle- 
able iron with milled gear- 
ing. Guaranteed for 5 years. 
Wil be sent, express pre- WJ 


IOWA, 











McIntosh & Kusesil, 
Fairfield, lowa. 


Tiling Contracts 


Blanks, with specifications, tn duplicate. Also 
table of tile capacities and notes on grading tile 
ditches. Semt prepaid for 15 cents. We have 
——- tilers’ targets and line racks on earth, too. 
Get prices. 


F. 0. NELSON, Drainage Engineer, Estherville, la. 


- SUCCESS vi Farm Drainage is 
assared when NEIR-. 








kL, 
Marion, Ind. 





Feed the best—it pays 


OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41% protein gpesemeste 
Every stock feeder should have our free booklet, 


Science of Feeding. 
Fr. W. BRODE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Good Money in Hay Handled Right 
Kouns Rakes and Stackers handle right. Let 
me show you. W. KOUNS, Saiina, Kansas. 


that PAY. $378,140 made by clients. 
Instractive 112-p. Guide book Free! 
Free report as t patentability. 

E. E.Vrooman, Pat. Atty.,840 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 
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Every Year Adds to the 
Evidence That Quality 
In a Separator Pays 


EAR after year, more and more farmers are realiz- 
Y ing that the Aighest quality separator pays the biggest 











dividends for the longest time. The experience of men 
who bought only on a low price basis has served as a 
warning against buying “cheap’’ machines. Men who 
have purchased Great Western Separators are actual living 
— that it is the best economy to pay a fair 
onest price for guality. Be fair to yourself. 
Get a separator that skims close for a /zfe 
time. Get a separator that is always easy to turn. Get a 
separator that is easy to clean as long as it lasts. Geta 


Great Western 


if you want the most a separator can be—the best sepa- 
trator investment you can make. The Great Western is 
the only separator with a skimming system that follows 
nature’s laws—the milk sinks, the cream rises. There 
is no chance of their mixing—so you get the utmost in 
quantity and quality of cream—even when skimming 
cold milk. It is self-draining and self-flushing; there 
are no long tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices, or 
tagged edges to hold milk and collect dirt. The 
Great Western is ball-bearing throughout. The 
balls we use are absolutely uniform in size and test 
to 100% harder than balls others use. The ball 
races in the Great Western are tempered so hard that youcannotcut 
them with a file, Low swinging tank and low gears with high crank, 
mean greatest convenience, least vibration, velvety cream and 
longest wear without repairs. We will arrange to give you 


ght 2 
° ° on the size Great Western that 
Any Kind of a Trial You Want tetas eset ae 
matter what number of cows 
youown. Test the Great Western side by side with any other separator. Try them bothon any 
kind of milk—warm, cold or stale. See how much better the Great Western isin every way. 
See how much finer the Great Western is made—note how much stronger the materials are— 
how much easier it runs, how easy it is to cleanand seep clean and sweet. Thendecide. We 
know that the Great Western beats them all. Comparison will prove it to you. 

A Bo bk FE. Drop us a card today and we willsend you without any expense 
rt fe) ree or obligation our beautifulart catalogue showing the Great West- 
ern in natural colors and also our million-dollar 5-year surety 
bona. Shows best methods of separating, gives results of extensive experiments and information 

on separating not found elsewhere. Proves Great Western superiority. Mail postal today. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 444C Second Ave., Rock Island, IIL 


High Base—High 
Cr —Low Tank 
Everything Just 
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Base Anchor Roots It Like an Oak! 









Licensed Farmers everywhere are talking about the latest improvement 
ty of the famoys ee Silo—the Saginaw Base Anchor. It 
anchors the silo like an oak. It overcomes the last objection to 


the stave silo—the fear that the silo will ever be blown down. 

Like all important silo improvements, you get the Base 
Anchor only in the Saginaw Silo. You get with it the 
tamous Saginaw Inner Anchoring Hoop—one of the greatest 

successes in modern silo construction. With the Sagi- 

naw Inner Anchoring Hoop at the top and the Base 

Anchor at the bottom, the Saginaw Silo stands firm 

against all weather. Staves cannot fall in. You need 
mever worry about your silo’s collapsing. 

Once you know the value of the ALL-‘STEEL Door 
Frame—the feature that made famous the SAGINAW SILO— 
you, also, will be loud in its praises. 

Eventually all silo users will know that the stave silo 
keeps silage perfectly, and will prefer it to the silo built of 
any other material. No spoiled silage around the walls in 
the SAGINAW STAVE SILO. 

The SAGINAW SILO is ten years ahead of all others. 

Saginaw Silos are made scientifically in four great, modern 


factories. Free Book shows pictures of the special machinery and 
views of these plants. Write for it; also Circular E 42) 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY 
Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, lowa 
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Vou’ll soon see the reason for the realiy funny things that dealers say of Galloway 
—"Galloway has no factory”—*Galloway’s pretty near broke”—Galloway’s stuff 
is poor quality — those are a few of theirstories. Buté 
I'm going to call their bluff and make such prices to 10 or more 
men in every township that will bring the orders and show up 
the dealers’ “jokes” in their true light. In the meantime 
I'm getting hundreds of letters like this: A. L. Westphal 
8t. ncis, Minn., writes: Last winter I investigated boré d 
different engines on the market, but I bought the Gallo- 
way, and I am very well satisfied with it. I have saved ate, ot 
least 8100.00 on it. 
Write quick for Big Engine Catalog and special prices. I'l) 
also send my fine new General Line Catalog in five colors. 


WM, GALLOWAY, President 








The “TORNADO” Silo 


Every progressive farmer is interested in Silos. To get results care must be taken in 
selecting a Silo. It will pay you to carefully study the FORNADO before you buy, for 
it is thoroughly manufactured and has features that are important which are 
found in the TORNADO only. The TORNADO is always air-tight, for it is equip- 
ped with our patented, continuous interchangeable door-way with ladder front, quick and 
easily adjusted. Positively no spoiled ensilage. Our new Silo books for 1912 are ready, 
with proof of our claims from delighted users. Write for one today. Licensed under 
Harder Patent No. 627732. 

We also manufacture the Famous TORNADO Feed and Ensilage Cutters—made in 
all sizes with Blower or Chain Carrier Attachment. 


W. R. HARRISON & CO., Mfrs., 





4 THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning datry 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 








THE SKIM-MILK CALF. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know how to com- 
mence feeding calves by hand, how 
long to allow the calves to suck, how , 
much whole milk at first, how long to 


how long to feed skim-milk.” 
The skim-milk calf may be taken 


from its mother at once on birth, or 
it may be allowed to suck for several 
days. The calf is easier taught to 
drink if it is never allowed to suck its 
mother, but in that case it must, of 
course, be given its mother’s milk. 
Teaching a calf to drink from a pail 
is not such a difficult matter. At figst 
the calf finds it hard to look down 
instead of up for its milk supply. Many 
calves are taught to drink by means 
of a milk-covered finger. Why not 
substitute a small rubber tube or a 
~small corn cob with the pith knocked 
out? Men who have used these de- 
vices have taught the calves to drink 
almost at once. During the first five 
or six days the calf should have its 
mother’s whole milk, and then the 
whole milk of the herd may be used 
instead. During the first week of its 
life, the calf wants a meal every two 
or three hours. If it has been taken 
from the cow it must be fed at least 
three or four times daily, and special 
care must be taken that it does not 
drink too much. Eight or ten pounds 
daily is plenty for the ordinary calf 
during the first week. During the 
second and third week it is best to 
keep the calf on whole milk; then a 
cupful or two of skim-milk may be 
substituted for that much whole milk. 
Then the skim-milk may be gradually 
increased day by day, until skim-milk 
has been entirely substituted for whole 
milk when the calf is about a month 
old. All the while, the greatest pains 
must be taken that both the whole 
milk and the skim-milk are fed at a 
blood temperature, are 
clean, and fed in moderate amounts. 
A six-weeks-old calf will learn to eat 
grain. Corn is the cheapest and best 


Put a little corn meal in the calf’s 
mouth after it has drunk its milk. It 


first, but in a short time will find it 
very good, indeed. Give it about a 
fourth of a pound of corn meal‘at first, 
and by the time it is five or six weeks 
old it will be eating as much as half 
a pound. Then substitute shelled corn 
| for the corn meal. The ordinary two- 
|} months-old calf will eat a pound of 
| shelled corn. By the time it is three 





or four months old it will be eating 
two pounds. During the first two 
months of the calf’s life it is best fed 
only ten or twelve pounds of skim- 
milk; when it is six or seven weeks 
old, this amount is gradually increased 


till when the calf is three months old | 
it may be getting as much as fifteen | 


feed whole milk, also how much and | 


sweet and | 


will not know what too think of it at | 





for the skim-milk calf in the corn belt. | 





| pounds daily. The following rule as | 


suggested by the Virginia experiment 


' 


| station, has been found by some feed- | 


ers to be a good one: 


pounds of live weight, five pounds of 
skim-milk daily, and for the third, two 
and one-half pounds of skim-milk daily. 
In other words, a 100-pound calf should 
get ten pounds of skim-milk, while a 
300-pound calf should get 17% pounds. 
An easy way to prevent scouring in a 
skim-milk calf is to put a teaspoonful 
of dried blood in the milk for each 
ealf. If the milk is clean, sweet and 
warm, and given in moderate amounts, 
there should be no trouble with scour- 
ing. When the calf becomes five or 
six months old, more grain and hay 
(or pasture if it is summer-time) may 
be given, and the skim-milk gradually 
tapered off. As the skim-milk is re- 
duced the calf should get good blue 
grass or clover pasture or a grain 
ration rich in muscle building mate- 
rials to take the place of the skim- 
milk. Corn is not rich enough in 
muscle building material. It is fed in 
connection with skim-milk to take the 
place of the cream which has been re- 
moved. To take the place of the 
skim-milk a grain mixture like three 
parts of corn, two parts of bran and 
two parts of oil meal must be fed. 








For the first 
100 pounds of live weight, ten pounds | 
of skim-milk daily; for the second 100 | 





ctr acl 
Good clover or blue grass pasture is 
an almost perfect substitute for the 
skim-milk. 

It takes about two or three 
pounds of whole milk and 3,000 poset 
of skim-milk, together with one or tw 
hundred pounds of grain and some os 
or pasture, to raise the skim-milk calf 
to six months of age. For all hig trou- 
ble, the skim-milk calf costs less than 
half as much as his brother gettin 
whole milk or running with his oa 
He may not weigh quite so much, but 
his health is just as good, and he Will 
make just as good an animal. 





CANNERY WASTE SILAGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT am greatly interested in the use 
of the silo for storing up the by-prog. 
uct from the corn canning factory 
This product consists entirely of sweet 
corn, cobs and husks and refuse corp 
taken in during the roasting ear ang 
early dough stage. The cobs and re 
fuse corn are extremely succulent, and 
we are fearful that there will be an 
excess of moisture and acid in the 
silage. This is, so far as we can learn, 
an experiment, and although we are 
willing to put some money into experj- 
mental work, we do not care to go into 
it too strong without counsel.” 

A little over a year age we asked 
our readers to give us the benefit of 
their experience with cannery waste 
silage. All who responded replied that 
the waste made excellent silage, but 
it was, as our correspondent fears, 
acid. Nevertheless, milk cows, fatten- 
ing cattle, and even horses seemed to 
like it and do well on it. An Iowa cor- 
respondent stated that the cattle liked 
it too well, and that for their own 
good it was necessary to limit the ra- 
tion, compelling them to eat more hay 
to balance the washy, acid silage. Can- 
nery waste has been stored in the silo 
both cut and uncut. The uncut silage, 
if properly packed, seems to be as 
good as the cut. It certainly saves 
much expense not to cut the waste. 
In some parts of the country, feeders 
store the cannery waste in large piles. 
The outside foot or so forms a rotten 
layer, which protects the inner part of 
the mass. Cannery waste certainly 
should be siloed, either by the owner 
of the factory or by farmers in the 
neighborhood. 











THE STORM LAKE SILO 


WITH HINGE DOORS 


We predict that every pro- 
gressive farmer who did not 
buy a silo last year will 
build one or more this year. 
Before you buy we want to 
tell you all about the Storm 

e Silo. We want you to 
know about the many spe- 
cial features of our patent 
hinge doors, the manner in 
which they are constructed, 
and their ease of operation, 
They close air tight, and 
there is no chance for them 
to stick or bind. Our Silos 
are simple and convenient, 
and every piece entering into 
their construction is selected 
with the greatest care, as to 
appearance, strength and durability. Let us 
refer you to every user of a Storm Lake Silo, 
who are all more than pleased. We want our 
representative to call on you: we want to send 
you a free copy of our silo book with a proposi- 
tion that surely will interest you. Write us for 
the book today; it will be sent you by return mail. 


Storm Lake Tub & Tank Factory, Storm Lake, lawa 


We manufacture BUTTER TUBS, WOOD TANKS and SILOS—16 years con- 
tinuous operation. We want an agent in every locality to represent us 






















Boost YOUR 


Bank Account 


Send your name on postal at once 
for the free book of profit-facts on 
Lansing Silos. Read how they have 
boosted profits of other enterprising 
farmers and stockmen. 7hen decide. 
Proveto yourself, from facts we tell 4 
and from what ofhers say. See how % 


SING 


Silos pay best. Choicc of 
good oid-fashioded Oregon 
fir and seven other splendid woods. All- 
steel hoops and drew lugs. Patented Con- 
tinuous Doorway with Ladder Front. Write! 
Severance Tank and Silo Compar 2A 
Licensed under Harder Patent No. 627,7 
Dept. 323, Lansing, Mi 







Fon Ruwwnne Catan Seruurors Dairyman, Take a Look at the 
siripe™ ontiesl, econ” Strite Governor Pulley 


It’s the original and “only 
thing” for driving cream seh” 
rators with gasoline engines. 
|] Once tried, always use® 
|} fryone. Ask your dealer 
for a **Strite’’ or write us 
direct. Don't take an imita 
tion. 

STRITE GOVERNOR PULLEY CO. 
Minosapolis, Minn. 
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Build Your Silo 


of Denisons Hollow Clay Blocks 


nnaew 


ting Sin. Jag 
vad ie 


stin ie fanBu “ 
2 cod. Fire proof. ye 


I? wind proef, om Requires 
iq pai airs. 
TI > nO Ot ends built last year_ Every 
Lig one satisfactory. En ee Pl 
__ dp perts. Recommended by leading 
= 7 ? agricultural colleges. 
——-}valuable Silo Book} 
——-T ond Sample Blocks Free. 
ia xt Denison’s silo blocks made in 3 
i styles, angle cut or curved for 4-5 
2 and 8 inch walls. Made of finest 
a a t shale clay hard burned, free from 
: 1 lime and defects. 

“free book tells all about them. 
= ask vour dealer to see the blocks. If 
he has none tell him to write us. 
We will send you samples, 


MASON CITY BRICK & TILE CO. 
-¢) BuntleySt, Mason City, lowa. 



















































W ANGLE CUT. 
HCLAY BLOC Kay 


240 Page BookOn 
Silos and Silage 


Most complete work on this subject (0 


f 
t 













published. Used as text book by 
many Agt sltural Colleges. Gives 
the facts about Modern Silage Meth- 

lis just what you want to 














ds- tei 

a. ) pages -indexed—over 40 
jijustrations, a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation boiled down for the practical farmer. 
Tells “How to Make Silage” —"" How to Feed 
Silage” — How to Build Silos”—" How to Main- 


in Soil Fertility by Silage System.” All about 
_, ened Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Production. 3 Limited Revised and Enlarged 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 
too late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps 
and mention this paper. 
Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 


The SILO That SUITS 
In Price 

In Quality 

In Convenience 








We Guarantee Them 





Write us today for 
full information. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE LUMBER CO., 
: 624 Plilsbury Ave., Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
“The Home of Quality” 


793,000,000 


m™ Will be saved this winter to the 
7 15,000 users of Indiana Silos. Are 
% you getting your share? There 
# is another winter coming. Our 

5,000 





best salesmen are the 1 
indiana Silos now in use. 


SILO PROFITS 


Written by over two hundred of the best breeders, 
feeders and farmers in the world. “Tells how they 
greatly increased their profits.” 2a Write for this 
valuable book and our new catalog 

Licensed under Harder Patent No. 627,782, 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
The largest manufacturers of Silos in the world. 
Addrces nearest factory . 
3%S4 Union Bidg., Anderson, Indiana 
“- Indiana Bicg. Des Moines, iowa 
“ Silo Bidg. Kansas Ci 
tz Good Agents wanted ev 
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where. 
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Gets a Calif 
Every Time 

Easily given in the feed, 
For aborting and barren 
cows or heifers, If Nomiss is given 
every cow will come fresh and deliver 
a sound, fally matured calf. Delays 
are dangerous, Start treatment now, 
This remedy has never failed and mon- 
ey refunded without discussion if it 
does not get a calf, Write us if you 
have any aborting or barren cows. Sent 





















aay y ; 23 postpaid or on receipy of price. $2.00. 
NOMISS KEMEDY €O., boot Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





EARLY BUYERS 
SAVE MONEY 


EARN "sic" PAID EEL 
BSE HOW?" SALAMAZO0S 3°00) 


fCHIGAN 








The “STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 
‘\are the best. Being made of aluminum they 


€ brighter, iighter, s and more 
durabie than any other. rt any pert of 







WILCOX & HARVEY MFQ. CO. 
Dept. Gi. 443 S Dearborn St., Chicago, lik 


Nothing to catch on feed trough | 





FEEDING THE FRESHENING COW. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I wish a good ration for feeding 
my cows, six in number, and all to be 
fresh in February. For feed I have on 
the farm and can buy corn stover, 
corn, cottonseed meal at $33.00 per 
ton, oil meal at $42.00 per ton, bran 
at $30.00 per ton and oats at forty 
cents per bushel. I have no hay, but 
plenty of corn stover.” 

We hope this man has given his 
cows a rest of about six weeks pre- 
vious to freshening. We hope also, 
that he has fed during this time at 
least two or three pounds of a grain 
mixture of oil meal, bran and corn so 
as to furnish the muscle building ma- 
terial so necessary to build up the 


bodies of the calves in utero and to | 


put flesh on the backs of the cows 
which later will be turned into butter 
fat. The six weeks previous to fresh- 
ening should be a period of rest and 
upbuilding. Cows so handled will 
come up to freshening time in condi- 
tion to do their best work the coming 
year. For the five or six days pre- 
vious to freshening the grain mixture 
should be cut down to a couple of 
pounds of a mixture of bran and oil 
meal. After calving no feed should 
be given the first twenty-four hours. 
The water for drinking should be 
warm. The second day a pound or 
two of bran mash should be given; 
the third day another bran mash. 
Then commence giving the regular 
graip mixture. With prices as quoted 
by our correspondent and with corn 
stover for roughage an excellent grain 
mixture should be five parts of corn, 
two parts of bran, one and one-half 
parts of cottonseed meal and one and 
one-half parts of oil meal. At the 
prices mentioned oats furnish muscle 
builders almost as cheap as bran and 
might be fed in place of the bran, 
pound for pound, while at the same 
time the oil meal is slightly increased, 
We do not say that this grain mixture 
is the very best. It is a good one 
under the conditions, but should be 
varied slightly from time to time for 
the sake of palatability. 

During the first week after calving 
only four or five pounds of grain 
should be fed. Then it should be in- 
creased by a half pound every other 
day and this increase should be kept 
up until the cow stops increasing in 
her milk flow. This means, of course, 
that the milk from each cow must be 
weighed. Then decrease the feed by a 
half pound every other day. Expert 
dairymen have assured us that cows 
so treated will continue to increase 
their yield until a pound or a pound 
and a half of grain has been taken 
away from the daily ration. Then 
when a further decrease in the grain 
supply meets with no further increase 
in the milk supply it is figured that 
the cow has been brought up to her 
highest level of economic production. 
It will vary with different cows and 
consequently milk and feed records 
must be kept on the entire herd. If 
our correspondent’s cows are good 
grades weighing about 1,000 pounds 


| each and capable of producing four to 





five gallons of milk daily when fresh 
we would expect them to eat, when 
corn stover is the roughage, an aver- 
age of about fifteen pounds of the 
above grain mixture daily. Of course, 
they may be fed less than this amount 
of grain and apparently proauce as 
much, but it must be remembered 
that when cows produce high on a 
small amount of feed during the early 
part of the lactation period, they are 


drawing on their reserve flesh and vVi- | 


tality. The better scheme is to feed 
them in abundance early in the season 
so that they may have plenty of flesh 
and vitality .to draw on during the 
trying times of July and August. 





CORN MEAL VS. CORN AND COB 
MEAL FOR DAIRY COWS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which would you advise as a dairy 
cow feed, corn meal or corn and cob 
meal, the same to be fed in connection 
with other feeds? By corn and cob 
meal I mean the corn ground cob and 
all.” 

Among dairymen generally there is 
a wide difference of opinion as to 
which is the cheaper and better fed, 
corn meal or corn and cob meal. The 
argument in favor of the corn and cob 
meal is that the ground cob acts as a 
divisor, loosening up the mass of the 
corn meal in the stomach, so that the 
digestive juices penetrate more read- 











are used exclusively by 


98/7 OF THE WORLD’S 


CREAMERIES 


Ten years ago there were a dozen a doctor. If you had the tooth- 
different makes of creamery or ache you would call on a dentist. 
factory separators in use. Today Why? Because these men are all 
over 98 per cent. of the world’s _ specialists in their line, and you 


creameries use DE LAVAL sepa- 
rators exclusively. 

It means a differ- 
ence of several thou- 
sand dollars a year 
whethera DELAVAL 
or some other make of 
separator is used in a 


creamery. 
en the same 


rely upon their judgment and 
skill. 

When it comes to 
buying a_ separator 
why not profit by the 
experience of the 
creameryman? His 
experience qualifies 
him to advise you cor- 





rectly. He knows 
differences exist, on a which separator will 
smaller scale, in the give you the best ser- - 
use of farm se tors. vice and be the most 
Owing to the fact, economical for you to 
however, that most buy. That’s why 98% 
farm users do not keep of the world’s cream- 


eries use the DE 
LAVAL exclusively. 
There 


as accurate records 
as the creameryman, 














they do not appreciate can be no 
just what the difference between better recommendation for the 
a good and a poor separator means DE LAVAL than the fact that the 
to them in do: and cents, men who make the se tion of 

Now, if you were in need of legal milk a business use the DE LAVAL 


to the practical exclusion of all 
other makes of separators. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


The Correct 
Principle in 
Stalls and Stanchions 


advice, you would go to a lawyer. 
If you were sick you would consult 














































Nearly every stall and stanchion on the market is fairly 
well constructed, But the principle ie different. The 

‘Star Line,” for instance, is different in a dozen exclusive 
ways from any other made. It’s the only practical 
adjustable stall for any size cow or bull. It’s the only 
unit system stall—so that you can buy one at a time or 
more at no extra expense. Aligns cows evenly at drop. 


STAR(i) 


STALLS & STANCHIONS 


are not only made the best way high grade mechanics 
can make them and of the very best materials, but 
they are made after the only correct principle. Cows 
cannot poke heads through the wrong cpening. No 
cows standing in gutters to worry the milk inspector. Quickest stanchion to lock 
and open. Most comfortable and humane for your stock. 

Star (H. H.@F.) Litter and Feed Carriers are the standard on 
the foremost of modern farms. Investigate these labor saving, 











money saving devices. Equipped with roller bearings—many 


new features. 

FR E PLANS and Dane 6 rough layout of 
your barn arrangement, 
CATALOG send it to @s with your 
mame and address and get free a plan and 
gstimate showing how you could pay for 
Star” Equipment out of what you save on 

a hired man’s pay. Write today 


7. OLINE HUNT-HELM-FERRIS & CO. 


\ S001 3982 Hunt Street - + Harvard, Il. 








= ons Is Made For You and 
Other Western Farmers. 


Fills every requirement better than any silo made. 
t year it was ahead of all; this year again it § 
leads with modern improvements. Has interlock~- 
ing steel frame, redwood, non-shrinking, non- 
c swelling doors, one piece latch, round steel anch- 
gitiod ~ one siloie ors and many other important improvements not 
ts oDl¥ 02 for the found on others. 
cuttetiub of Write for Free Catatog. 
o 3 fF city ¥>°| Ihave my newone all ready to send you. It’s 
om full of valuable silo and feeding facts. It tells dif- 
ferent ways of feeding ensilage. It tells all about 
the Champion and guarantee silo. Address 
er J. Beli, am 
105 ith } 
to Silo Dept., Farmers Co-operativ 
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TOWERS 
FISH BR 
REFLEX SLICKER 


The design shows how our REFLEX EDGES (pat) 
keep water from running in at front of coat. 
Every drop goes down and off. so 
YOU CAN'T GET WET 
MADE For SERVICE. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
$3.00 EVERYWHERE 















THE MARK OF 
ER's A. J. Tower Co. 
ifiee<i TowER CANADIAN LTD. 
71sH BRAND TORONTO. eo / 
EXCELLENCE ‘\ 

















FARMER’S 
SIMPLEX RECORD 
at my risk? 


Do you know accurately how much money you 
are making or losing on your crops, live stock, 
poultry, dairy—what it costs you for labor and 
miscellaneous expenses, how much you owe, bow 
imuch others owe you, cash on band, rent, taxes, 
etc. 

Run your farm It’s easy to run your farm ona 
like a bussness. business basis if you keep your 
accounts in a Farmer's Sim- 
plex Record book. This is the best. easiest, sim- 
plest lebor-saving accounting system ever de- 
vised for the farmer and siock breeder—any 15 
year old boy or girl can in a few minutes each 
day make all necessary entries. Detailed easy- 
to-understand instructions furnished free. 

The price {s within your easy reach—at least in- 
vestigate—write today and | will send complete 
outfit all charges prepaid, at my risk. You 
promise nothing, obligate yourself in no way. 


A. C. REICH, Riverdale, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B. 














Labor Savers 


Indispensable to farm- 
ers and vineyardists. 
Ten tools in one. Two ham- 
mer heads, 2 wire cutters,pow- 
erful wire stretcher, splicer, 
2 pe ie, staple maker, 
bolt hoider. “A’’ isa ~~ 

well finished and sturdy tool. 
& a! a different model at 














less c 


BONNER 


Fence Tools 


are drop forged from _spe- 
cial formula steel. Well 
tempered t _ 


your local 
cannot supply you, send us 
your dealer’s name. 


©. E. BONNER MFG. O00. 
Champeiga, Ill. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


imported roller chains, sprockets an 
he pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
ime Huds; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
\ 
he 








Max, 
j 






equipement and many advanced features 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES *"..7<: 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 


f | 
Nis, 


aes models from 612 up. > 
sig hand revo ET 5 Soins 
es 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL®:": 
proval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
w bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. Hii9, CHICAGO 


The Ever-Lasting Kind 


Pees Steel Frames 
Ghampion U. S. Scales Write for® 
Cheap — Durable — Good _ full particulars. 

| THE “BEST” PITLESS “owe Scar co. 
FARM SCALES CHICAGO 


Hot-Water Heating 


Piants direct to you. Old or new 
ouses easily equipped. Saves fuel. 
360 Days’ Free_Trial—Guaranteed. 
Also Eiyenbane. es identing and 
Pressure Water Supply Systems. Ge 
free estimate. BIG BOOK FREE. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO., 
1277 Heating Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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$8,500 offered for one inventi 
Book *‘How to Obtain a Patent” &: 
“What to Invent” sentfree. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
\ ~ense in Manufacturers, Journals. 
wth ( Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 

\\ 








. AS CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
os Beteblisbed 16 Years . 
Pr Weashin: D. 


PATENTS SECURED 


that afford the broadest possible protection. C. J. 
LOFTUS, Pat. Att’y, Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 








1325 Wabash Avenue 





| learn to stand quietly. 


ce 
Will you examine the i 








ily. The men who use corn and cob 
meal claim that their cows have fewer 
digestive troubles than when corn 


| meal is fed. 


We ourselves are inclined to prefer 
the corn meal to the corn and cob 
meal when there is much bran in the 
ration. Bran lightens the masg of the 
corn meal just as effectively as the 
ground cob, and it has more feeding 
value. Ground cubs contain practical- 
ly no feeding value themselves. 

So far as we know, no experiments 
have been conducted comparing corn 
meal and corn and cob meal for dairy 
cows. Until a number of careful ex 
periments have been conducted, no 
one can say which is the cheaper. We 
would prefer the corn meal where 
there is much bran in the ration. 
Many dairymen, though, would use the 
corn and cob meal. 

If our correspondent has the time 


| and inclination, he might conduct an 


experiment comparing the two feeds, 
dividing his herd into halves, feeding 
one half of it corn meal for two weeks, 
the other half corn and cob meal, all 
the while keeping careful records of 
the amount of milk produced. Then at 
the end of the two weeks the feeds 
would be changed and the half of the 
herd which first was receiving the 
corn and cob meal would then be re- 


| ceiving the corn meal, and vice versa. 


At the end of the month, the total pro- 
duction would be added up and the effi- 
ciency of the two feeds compared, the 
special object being to determine 
whether a dollar invested in corn meal 
returned as much or more profit in 
milk than a dollar invested in corn 
and cob meal. 





LARGER COWS REQUIRE MORE 
FEED. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Don’t you think a 1,500-pound cow 
needs more feed to keep herself in con- 
dition and give twenty pounds of milk 


| than one weighing 1,150 or 1,200 
| pounds?” 
Certainly. Experiments have proved 


that for each 100 pounds a cow: weighs 


' she must have .07 of a pound of muscle 





building material and .73 of a pound 
of heat and fat formers in her feed 
daily. In other words, a 1,500-pound 
cow requires about .2 of a pound more 
of the muscle builders daily and 2.2 
pounds of heat and fat formers than 
a 1,200-pound cow. Or, to put it in 
another way, it takes about 3 pounds 
more of corn each day to keep the 
machinery of a 1,500-pound cow going 
than it does a 1,200-pound cow. This 
is assuming, of course, that both are 
equally far along in their lactation pe- 


| riod, are giving equal amounts of milk 





and are of the same temperament. 





KICKING COW. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your Jowa correspond- 
ent in regard to breaking a cow from 
kicking, I will say that I commenced 
to help my father break kicking cows 
when a girl of fourteen. This was 
our method then, and as a farmer’s 
wife for twenty years, this is our 
method now: We put the kicker in 
her regular stanchion, and tie a short, 
stout rope around her right hind ankle 
just above the hoof. On the other end 
of the rope is a strong snap, which is 
fastened into a strong hook that has 
been securely driven into the joist just 
behind the cow. This hook into which 
the snap is fastened should be about 
six inches from the floor. When the 
cow or heifer comes into her stanchion 
we tie the rope around her ankle and 
then gently pull the foot back about 
twelve inches, just so it rests easily on 
the floor, and then fasten the snap 
into the hook. At first there may be 
vigorous kicking with the tied foot, 
but if all is secured as it should be, 
the cow will soon tire of it and stand. 
If she still persists in kicking, just go 
on quietly milking. She can not reach 
the milk pail or you, and she will soon 
We have taken 


| heifers right off the range, where they 


never see a woman, put them in the 
stanchion, and then break them in this 
way. In six weeks’ time they were 
milking just the same as an old fam- 
ily cow. It has never failed in break- 
ing a kicking cow. Do not become 
angry at any time with a kicking cow, 
and especially avoid talking. harshly 
or striking her with the milk stool. 
Just be mild and treat the kicker. gent- 
ly, and I will guarantee that you will 


win. We have never lost out on any 
kicker, and some of them would have 
kicked your hat off. 
MRS. F. E. G. 
Mower County, Minn. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of January 5th a man 
wanted information in regard to stop- 
ping a cow from kicking. I find a very 
good way is by using a common one 
and one-half inch breast strap. Buckle 
just above the cow’s hock joints, and 
buckle up very tight, to prevent cow 
from pulling her legs out. The strap 
should be crossed between the legs, 
making a figure eight when on. Have 
the buckle come in front of left leg, 
passing the strap back and around the 
right leg on the outside, back in front, 
then around behind left leg to buckle. 
This is not painful to the cow, and af- 
ter being used a few times the cow 
gives up. 

MARK HOLMES. 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your correspondent’s 
inquiry of January 5th, for a method 
to keep cow from kicking, I give the 
following which is humane and a sure 
preventative. On the left of the cow, 
build a partition as close to the cow 
as possible. On the right use a 4x4 
timber, hinged in front about two feet 
from the floor, so it can swing side- 
ways. Let this timber stick out back 
of the cow about eighteen inches, and 
suspend the back end from the ceiling. 
Fasten a 4-inch block, 6 inches long, 
with rounde@ edges, on the side of 
the 4x4 timber, next to the cow, so it 
will come 





in front of the hind leg. ! 


When ready to milk, push t 
next to the cow and chain 
hind the cow to the partiti 
the timber just high enough go ; 

out of the way for milking. If y ath 
sary, a larger block can be wean 


he timbe 
ACrogg be 
On. Hare 


is impossible for a cow to move wh It 
fastened in this manner, and ghe ia 


not hurt herself. 


G. L. MAXw 
Porter County, Indiana. mi 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your issue of Jan 
that a correspondent wants ry 
of a cheap device to stop a cow frp 
kicking. Well, I presume he Roc 
while milking. If so, I have tried a 
most everything that I have hearg of 
and have found the rope the cheapest 
and best. I take a piece of rope aboy 
six or seven feet long, and tie an iro, 
ring in one end, and tie around the 
cow’s body so that it is in front of 
the udder and behind the hips, ang 
tie a half bow-knot, so when I want to 
remove the rope, I simply take holg 
of the end of the rope and pull ang 
off it comes of itself. Don’t forget to 
take the rope off when through milk. 
ing, for the cow can not lie downy 
while it is on. I have used it on lots 
of them. 

I will also tell how I teach a calf to 
drink: Take a quart bottle and a 
piece of rubber hose about six inches 
long, that fits in the bottle, and feeq 
the calf a couple of times. Then I just 
use the rubber alone, and the calf just 
follows that hose down to the bottom 
of the pail, and before he knows it he 
is drinking. 

W. PAMP, 

Douglas County, Nebraska. 
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every member of the family. 


2T PAYS to renew your subscription to WaLLaces’ Farmer early and 
% *'save the delay caused by the rush of the last minute. 
to do so, we will order your magazines and periodicals for you at 
prices that will save you money. 
papers solely to accommodate our subscribers, and quote the lowest 
possible prices in every case. 
most read by our subscribers. 
anyone can select a list of papers and magazines adapted to the tastes and needs of * 
In all cases a subscription to WALLACES’ FARMER, 
either new or renewal, must accompany a subscription to other publications. We do 
not furnish sample copies of any paper or magazine except WaAL.aces’ Farmer. 
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SPECIAL OFFER ' Des Moines Daily News . . . . . 2.00 


Regular price . ..... 


SPECIAL OFFER § Drip Reeutee & Leader (Des'Mateee), 1'ys. 4.00 


Regular price . ..... 


With With 
Reg. Wallaces’ Reg. Wallaces’ 
Price Farmer Price Farmer 
Alone Both Alone Both 
Des Moines Register and Leader....... 4.00 4.20 Chicago Daily Drovers Journal.......... £4.00 #4.10 
Burlington (la.) Hawkeye.............- 4.00 4.40 Chicago Daily Live Stock World........ 3.00 3.10 
Des Moines Daily News ......-.-.-++++- 2.00 2.65 Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 
(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. panei te oe (S-W) - be 
Breeders’ Gazette (W)........---.---55+ 1.75 2.00 e Fruit Grower (M).............---.. 1.00 \ 
Hoard’s Dairyman (W)...............--. 1.00 1.75 American Swineherd (M)... ee, 1.88 
- = — ‘ 8 “sh Poultry Success (M)........... oO 1.3 
Kimball's Dairy Farmer (S-M)........ -5O 1.35 Reliable Poultry Journal (M) ae 1.38 
American Sheep Breeder (M) ......-..- 1.00 1.85 American Bee Journal (M)............. 1.00 15 
Weekly Inter-Ocean ................++. 1.00 1.35 Farm Journal (M) two years and book, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat (S-W)........ 1.00 1.70 PRE DOUNUE siicevansaseseusenecens 1.00 1.40 
American Magazine (M)...........--+++ 1.50 2.10 Woman's Home Companion (M)......... 1.50 2.10 
McClure’s Magazine (M).............-. 1.50 2.10 Housekeeper (M)......... ois LO 2.10 
Review of Reviews (M)......... ....... 3.00 3.10 Good Housekeeping (M).. wicks -+~ 10 1.95 
Everybody’s Magazine (M)............. 1.50 2.10 American Boy (M) aah re! 1.35 
Success Magazine (M).................. 1.00 1.75 Youth's Companion (W) (new subscribers - 
Cosmopolitan (M).......-..-.-+-+ sve 1.95 aE lee a piicb nes ead shu ecu ckaetaeses 2.00 2.60 
World Today (BE) . 2...  secescvscesscee 3.00 3.00 wii os. 2 6} eee 3.00 3.10 
The Independent (W). .... ............ 3.00 3.00 a tee nee ee 75 1.60 
RINE NTO si55 snte-s%0 sens oeeeess = 1.00 1.60 Pictorial Review (M).................++ 1.00 1.80 
WALLACES’ FARMER, 1 year . . $1.00 ) Both only 
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$1.00 


35.00 \ $4.20 








$1.00 for the extra WALLACEs’ FARMER. 


$1.75. 


make-all orders payable to 





WALLACES’- FARMER, 


-OTHER COMBINATIONS 


If more than one periodical is desired, add the combination_rates and deduct 
For example, the rate on WALLAcES’ FarMER 
and the Breeders’ Gazette is $2.00; on Wataces’ Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman 
Adding $2.00 plus $1.75 equals $3.75. 
FarMER leaves $2.75 as the price of the three papers one year each. 

: Remit by bank draft, express order or postal money order. Do not send per 
sonal check, as each one costs us 15 to 25 cents exchange. Address all letters and 
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PAY TO ERECT SILOS FOR 
DOES TEEDING STEERS FOR 
MARKET? 


on of whether it pays to 
r the purpose of feeding 
ket as well as breeding 
cattle is one which the corn belt cat- 
tle feeder is very much interested in 
at this particular time. It is generally 
admitted by all who use ensilage on 
preeding cows, young growing stock, 
and dairy cattle, to be the cheapest 
and best feed produced on the farm. 
But the steer feeder who depends on 
buying his supply of cattle at the mar- 
ket centers, feeding them a short time, 
and then shipping them tothe market 
again, he has had little experience as 
yet with a silo. With what experience 
ij have had with feeding ensilage to 
steers, | would say if it pays at all to 
feed steers for the market, it certainly 
will pay to erect silos to provide en- 
silage as a part of the ration. By anal- 
yses furnished by our experiment sta- 
tions. we find ensilage a feed very 
much like the good grass in May or 
June, with the exception that it is a 
richer feed than most grasses. Any: 
one who has ever fed grain to steers 
while running on grass knows how 
well they do. I have always had the 
largest gains while feeding cattle on 
grass. But we can not expect the same 
results from ensilage-fed cattle in the 
winter months as we could obtain from 
feeding cattle on our May and June 
pastures. The mild spring weather is 
much preferable to thirty below zero 
weather with snow eighteen inches 
deep on the level and ten feet in the 
drifts. To compare ensilage with 
grass as a feed is all right, but to com- 
pare the time and conditions under 
which it is fed is a different thing. So 


The questi 
erect silos fo 
steers for mar 


we will look at ensilage as a winter | 


feed and compare it with feeds gener- 
ally at hand on our corn belt farms. 
Ve will find at present timothy hay is 
worth $18 per ton, clover or mixed 
hay $15 per ton, with corn at 50 cents 
and upwards per bushel, and cotton- 
seed meal and oil meal at from $28 to 
$40 per ton, cattle feeders have a hard 
time to figure out how to get their 
money back. But with ensilage the 
cost of feeding cattle can be reduced 
very largely. One acre of good corn 
placed in a silo will furnish the best 
of roughage for four head of steers 
weighing 1,000 pounds each for six 
months with but very little hay. This 
same acre would not furnish enough 
hay for two steers the same length of 
of time. By the use of a silo we can 
convert at least one-half our present 
hay meadows into cattle pastures. This 
will enable our corn belt farmers to 
keep more cattle on their farms 
the summer months. Let us compare 
ensilage with corn fodder in the shock. 
One acre placed in a silo will furnish 
as much feed as two acres of the same 
kind of corn in the shock, besides the 
advantage of having your feed where 
you can get at it with pleasure these 
cold winter days. I will never forget 
the days my helpers and I have spent 
grubbing and hauling shock corn from 
out the drifted-in fields, breaking wag- 
ons, racks, harness, sleds, log chains, 
and, most of all, our patience, only to 
find after the fodder was landed safely 
in the feed yard that the cattle simply 
picked out the ears of corn and a very 
few leaves. The only good thing I 
ever saw about corn fodder was that 
the stalks furnished a good bed for 
the cattle to lie down on and enjoy 
the sunshine of our short winter days. 
Corn put into the silo is very palat- 
able, and stock eat it all up “slick” and 
clean, and the waste is so very small 
that it does not pay to mention it. It 
furnishes succulent feed for the win- 
ter months, where, under old methods, 
we had dry feedstuff altogether. I 
have fed steers as high as thirty-five 
pounds of ensilage a day with no bad 
effects. Have never had a steer off 
feed or miss a meal, or even scour. 
When given all the ensilage they want 
With their grain ration they will hard- 
ly ever eat hay at all. With what ex- 
Perience I have had with feeding steers 
I think a ration of twenty to twenty- 
five pounds of ensilage, fifteen pounds 
of corn and cob meal, two pounds of 
cottonseed meal, and what clover or 
mixed hay they will eat, is a very sat- 
isfactory ration for fattening steers. I 
Certainly believe it will pay to erect 
Silos for the feeding of steers, and I 
believe by the use of the silo the corn 
elt farmer wiil turn to producing his 
Own feeders instead of going to the 





market centers for them. He will be 
able to carry a breeding herd of cows, 
and by the use of a good, pure-bred 
sire he will be able to produce prime 
beeves at a young age that will pay 
greater returns than by buying cattle 
that have been shipped hundreds of 
miles to market centers and that are 
not acclimated or used to corn belt 
conditions. Calves reared at home wili 
‘keep right on growing and making 
beef from the time they are born until 
they are shipped to market, without 
any set-back, and as a rule all will be 
good doers, while in those shipped-in 
there will always be a lot of dead- 
heads, and no amount of feed seems to 
move them. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
production of beef can be nearly 
doubled on our Iowa farms and there- 
by return greater profits, by the use 
of the silo—H. J. Hess, before the 
Iowa Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 





REGISTERING FARM NAMES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Will you please tell me to what 
authority I could go to get a farm 
name registered? As I understand it, 
there shall not be two farms in the 
same county with the same name, so I 
= I should see some county of- 

cer.” 


The law as enacted by the last gen- 
eral assembly of the state of Iowa pro- 
vides that any owner of a farm in Iowa 
may have the name of the farm regis- 
tered in the office of the county record- 
er and the recorder shall furnish the 
land owner a proper certificate setting 
forth the name and description of the 
farm, and that when any name shall 
have been recorded as the name of any 
farm in a county, the same name shall 
not be given to any other farm. A fee 
of $1 must be paid to the recorder. The 
name may be transferred when the 
farm is sold, but if only a portion of 
the farm is sold, the name shall not 
be transferred unless it is so stated in 
the deed. The owner of a registered 
farm may cancel the name in the office 
of the county recorder by paying a fee 
of 25 cents. 





LOW COLONIST FARES VIA CHICAGO 
AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


From March 1st to April 15th, 1912, in- 
clusive, colonist one-way second-class 
tickets will be sold to principal points in 
California, Oregon, Washington and BErit- 
ish Columbia. Tickets available on dail 
and personally conducted tours in throug 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. For full 
information, apply to tickets agents, Chi- 
cago and North Western railway. 


RECENT PUBLIC SALES. 


OWEN COTTINGHAM AND F. L. 
HITCHCOCK’S SALE. 

The bred sow sale of big type Poland 
Chinas which these gentlemen made at 
Trivoli, Ill., on February 14th, did not 
meet with favorab:e conditions. The 
crowd was small and the bidding slow 
and timid throughout the sale. The offer- 
ing merited more appreciation, as it con- 
tained valuable blood lines in useful con- 
dition. The two-year sow, Big Price 
Queen, topped the sale at $67.50, going to 
E. H. Irvin, of Elida, Ohio, on a mail bid. 
A few gilts were too young and thin and 
this aided in lowering the average to $28 
on the entire lot. The sale was conduct- 
ed in the squarest manner, and everyone 
nicely entertained. Colonel Duncan did 
the selling, and worked hard for a higher 
average. He was assisted by Colonels 
Ira Cottingham and A. K. Reed. A list 
of sales of $25 and over is given below: 
No. 1, Dave Zook, Trivoli, Ill., $37.50; 2, 
Gus Mémerick, Glassford, Ill., $52.50; 3, 
Frank Hitchcock, Trivoli, [1l., $30; 4, Wm. 
Hendricks, Findley, Il!., $45; 5, Dave Zook, 
$25; 6, Geo. Stringer, Trivoli, Ill., $30; 7, 
Eugene Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill., $35; 9, 
E. H. Irvin, Elida, Ohio, $67.50; 10, Chas. 
J. Rhode, Attica, Ind., $30; 11, A. D. 
Wooa, Flora, Ind., $29; 12, A. D. Wood, 
$29; 14, C. P. Brown, Rushville, Ind., 

: : Frank Conley, Hanna City, 
Ill., $25; 23, E. G. Spence, Assumption, 
Tll., $30; 26, Frank Conley, $40; 29, Ed 
Schmidt, Elmwood, IIl., $32.50; 31, R. E. 
Henshaw, Oskaloosa, Iowa, $40; 32, Lewis 
Crawshaw, Virginia, Ill., $25; 48, Ed 
Schmidt, $25. 








LARSON’S DUROC SALE. 


Mr. O. S. Larson, of Logan, Iowa, was 
awarded an average of $47.74 on the 
forty-nine Duroc Jersey bred sows and 
gilts, which he sold publicly February 
16th. This was a sale of large type Du- 
rocs, and those who patronized it got 
good values for their money. As in Mr. 
C. W. Huff’s sale, February 14th, it re- 
mained for a Proud Chief sow bred to 
King the Colonel to top the offering. In 
this instance it was No. 6 of the cata- 
logue, and the buyer was W. L. Hull, of 
Logan, who paid $160 for her. Mr. Lar- 
son substituted two, one being Miss Pride, 
a daughter of Valley King. She sold to 
P. W. Weberg, of Iowa, for $82.50, the 


second highest price of the sale. A little. 


higher range of values in most instances 
would have been in- keeping with the of- 
fering, yet they made Mr, Larson good 
money, Colonel Fred Reppert conducted 





the selling. We list those selling for $40 
and over: Lot 1, J. E. Hammer, Paton, 
Iowa, $56; 2, W. H. Morgan, Creighton, 
Neb., $65; 3, W. H. Seddon, Persia, Iowa, 
$51; 4, J. A. Weber, Persia, Iowa, $52; 
5, J. A. Weber, $44; 6, W. L. Hull, Logan, 
Iowa, $160; 9, A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa, 
$62.50; 10, R. W. Hills, Logan, Iowa, $50; 
11, Chas. Warner, Pender, Neb., $73; 12, 
R. W. Hills, $40; 13, C. W. Huff, Mon- 
damin, Iowa, $58; 14, E. G. Logan, Logan, 
Iowa, $42; 16, John R. Tupper, Woodbine, 
Iowa, $50; 17, S. Jobe, Denison, Iowa, 
; 18, P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa, 
70; 19, John R. Tupper, $66; 20, Krause 
& Kidd, Silver Creek, Neb., $53; 21, Lloyd 
Brown, Logan, Iowa, $59; 23, Geo. Everts, 
Audubon, Iowa, $40; 24, C. L. Dean, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, $45; 25, W. R. Hainline, 
Blandinsville, Ill., $48; 28, W. K. Dobles, 
Vail, Iowa, $59; 29, C. W. Martin, Car- 
Toll, Iowa, $47.50; 30, W. H. Morgan, $61; 
32, Stageman Bros., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
49; 35, J. T. Armstrong, Logan, Iowa, 

1; 41, J. F. Barkhoff, Logan, Iowa, $42; 
43, E. G. Logan, 0; 47, Lewis Kreitz- 
berg, Griswold, lowa, $50; Miss Proud, P. 
w. pty $82.50. Forty-nine head sold 
for $2,339.50; average, $47.74. 





MOATS & SONS’ DUROC SALE. 

The Proud Chief Duroc Jersey dissolu- 
tion sale held by Messrs. M. S. Moats & 
Sons, at Missouri Valley, Iowa, Febru- 
ary 12th, resulted in the very satisfac- 
tory average of practically $49 per head 
on the forty-eight sows and gilts. Proud 
Chief sold in his sixth year for $175, be- 
ing bought on a mail order by W. T. Har- 
ris, of Kentucky. E. L. Bush, of Nebras- 
ka, paid $105 for the good, large sow, 
Beauty’s Belle 7th, by Dusty Critic. A 
very large gathering was in attendance, 
as the list will show a large number of 
the hogs went to Nebraska. The offering 
was nicely fitted and but for the fact 
that quite a number were bred in Janu- 
ary, a higher average would have been 
recorded. Colonels Kraschel and Reppert 
conducted the selling. We list those sell- 
ing for $40 and over: Lot 1, Proud Chief, 
W. T. Harris, Morganfield, Ky., $175: 2, 
F. E. Merrick, Osceola, Neb., $60; 3, J. P. 
Peterson, Herman, Neb., $70; 4, Earl 
Moats, Missouri Valley, lowa, $75; 6, FE. 
L. Bush, Syracuse, Neb., $105; 7, C. W. 
Wohlers, Missouri Valley, $40; 8, F. L. 
Bissel, Winterset, Iowa, $92.50; 9, J. 
Peterson, $46; 10, G. G. Heissen, Mo- 
dale, lowa, $55; 11, E. Davenport, Modale, 
Iowa, $48; 12, F. C, Owens, Memphis, 
Neb., $55; 13, W. H. Sedon, Persia, lowa, 
$48; 14, W. Axtel, Missouri Valley, $45; 
15, J. B. Young, Missouri Valley, $41; 16, 
J. P. Jensen, Blair, Neb., $55; 17, Wm. 
Ramser, Washington, Neb., $41; 22, H. D. 
Geiken, Cozard, Neb., $48; 25, Chas. War- 
ner, Pender, Neb., $50; 26, L. G, Putman, 
Tecumseh, Neb., $40; 27, E. J. Brown, 
Osceola, Neb., $75; 28, Geo. Gawley, Ir- 
win, Iowa, $45; 29, F. C. Owens, $47.50; 30, 
August Kruger, Beemer, Neb., $50; 31, 
Gearke Bros., Aurelia, lowa, $60; 32, L. 


Huff, Mondamin, Ia., $60; 37, John Tryor, 
Sons, Lyons, Neb., $40; 38, E. Kaiser, 
Memphis, Neb., $45; 39, E. J. Walsh, Mis- 
souri Valley, $50; 40, Edmonds, Shade & 
Co., Kingsley, Iowa, $50. 
SUMMARY. 
48 sows sold for $1,956; average, $ 48.90 
1 boar sold for $175; average, 175.00 
49 head sold for $2,131; -average, 52.00 





HUFF’S DUROC SALE. 


Good weather and a good crowd of 
breeders made it possible for Mr. C. W. 
Huff, of Mondamin, Iowa, to hold a very 
successful Duroc sale, February 14th. The 
offering was presented carrying just the 
right amount of flesh for both buyer and 
seller. No. 1 of the catalogue, a daugh- 
ter of Ohio Chief, was one of those large, 
broody sows of good form, and although 
in her sixth year sold for $147.50, the 
buyer being L. E. Ramsbottom, of Ohio. 
The three-year-old sow, Miss Proud, by 
Proud Chief, was easily the top sow of 
the sale, and few if any better than she 
have been offered this winter. The fact 
that she was carrying a litter by King 
the Colonel also added to her value. Sev- 
eral took a hand in the bidding after she 
passed the $200 mark, the final bid of 
$265 coming from L. E. Thomas and 
James Doty, of Illinois and Towa. Colonels 
Fred Reppert and N. G. Kraschel con- 
ducted the selling. We list those selling 
for $40 and over and the general aver- 
age: Lot 1, L. C. Ramsbottom, Elido, 
Ohio, $147.50; 2, Lewis Kritzberg, Gris- 
wold, Iowa, $50; 4, L. E. Thomas, Golden, 
Tll., and James Doty, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
$265; 5, C. N. Whiting, Whiting, Iowa, 
$40; 7, F. Schwestley, Mondamin, Iowa, 
§ . B. Hovrous, Kent, Iowa, $73; 
10, W. L. Hull, Logan, Iowa, $67; 11, S. 
W. Swanson, Red Oak, Iowa, $60; 12, T. 
J. Current, Hildreth, Neb., $60; 14, J. N. 
Tupper, Woodbine, Iowa, $65; 15, Krouse 
& Kidd, Silver Creek, Neb., $46; 16, R. 
J. Harding, Carson, lowa, $75; 18, John 
Higgins, Abilene, Kan., $55; 19, Krouse & 
Kid, $40; 20, M. Spencer, Audubon, Iowa, 
$43; 21, E. L. Bush, Syracuse, Neb., $45; 
27, O. S. Larson, Logan, Iowa, $77.50: 28, 
H. V. Kronk, Waterbury, Neb., $57.50; 34, 
P. W. Weberg, Denison, Iowa, $60; 36, W. 


‘H. Seddon, Persia, Iowa, $50. Thirty- 


four head sold for $1,879; average, $55.26. 





WRIGHT’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

Mr. W. M. Wright, of Allen, Neb., held 
a very successful Poland China sale, at 
his fine farm, about three miles south 
of Allen, on February 7th. We say a 
successful sale, and mean by that under 
the conditions which the sale was held. 
The territory in which Mr. Wright lives 
is practically a red hog country, as we 
are informed by the shipper at Allen that 
about nine car loads of red hogs ‘leave 
Allen to one of black. Mr. Wright’s sale 
was largely a missionary sale, and un- 
douktedly the good lot of big type sows 
which he sold will result in a much 
stronger demand another year. It was 
a very high-class lot of large, smooth 
sows which Mr. Wright sold, bred to good 
boars of big type. While the average on 
the entire lot sold was but $35.45, much 
less than they were worth, it is this very 
line of work that has made Mr. Wright 





his good farm and equipment. Colonel 
W. R. Ritchie conducted the selling. We 
list those selling for $30 and over: Lot 1, 
Cc. C,--Thatcher, Laurel, Neb., $50; 2, I. 
Ellis, Allen, Neb.,- $30; 3, Lyle Steele, 
Sioux City, Iowa, $62.50; 4, Lyle Steele, 
$50; 5, C. H. Garehime, Allen, Neb., $33; 
6, I. Ellis, $35; 7, I. Ellis, $30; 8, Grant 
Asbury, Allen, Neb., $33; 9 and 10, W. J. 
Smith, Allen, Neb., $35 each; 11, Wm. 
Gagelman, Wakefield, Neb., $47; .12, I. 
Ellis, $37.50; 14, C. C. Thatcher, $36; 15, 
W. E, Chase, Allen, Neb., $41; 16, W. J. 
Smith, $48; 17, Walter Ellis, Allen, Neb., 
53; 18, P. F. Ellis, Allen, Neb., $58; 19, 
. F. Ellis, $37; 29, W. R. Dreskell, Wake- 
field, Neb., $50; 30, C. C. Thatcher, $35; 
31, Grant Asbury, $34; 32, C. . Gare- 
hime, B; » Wm. Hagelman, $30; 34, 
Wm. Hagelman, $30; 35, I. Ellis, $35; 36, 
Wm. Gageiman, $36; 37, W. J. Smith, $32; 
44, Geo. F. Koster, Allen, Neb., $39, Thir- 
ty-nine head sold for $1,382; average per 
head, $35.45. 





HULL’S DUROC SALE. 


The week’s circuit of six Duroc sales 
in western lowa ended with that of W. 
L. Hull’s, at Logan, lowa, February 17th. 
It was one of the best offerings of the 
week, and the attendance was the light- 
est. Many of the breeders had got filled 
up and gone home the night before. The 
local turnout was light, and the result 
was that splendid values were received 
for the money. No. 1 of the catalog was 
a May boar of unusual promise. He 
went to Messrs. Cahill Bros., of Iowa, 
at $60. Four sows were sold not in the 
catalogue, one a yearling daughter of 
Clarmont’s Chief, bred to Colonel Gano, 
that topped the sale, going to P. W. 
Weberg, of Iowa, at $127.50. Had this 
sale been held earlier in the week, it is 
safe in saying that a higher average 
would have been recorded. Colonel Fred 
Reppert conducted the selling. We list 
those selling for $40 and over, and the 
general average: t 1, boar, Cahill 
Bros., Rockford, Iowa, $60; 2, L. Teague, 
Logan, Iowa, $40; 3, H. R. Moore, Dex- 
ter, Iowa, $40; 4, J. F. Town, Pisgah, 
Iowa, $40; 5%, E. Rankin, Logan, lowa, 
$40; 7, T. A. Hickey, Manilla, Iowa, $48; 
9, J. A. Leader, Ft. Cook, Neb., $50; 10, 
J. J. Armstrong, Logan, Iowa, $51; 12, 
F. A. Fry, Logan, Iowa, $44; 13, F. H. 
Swan, Missouri Valley, Iowa, $41; 17, C. 
W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa, $43; 18, Henry 
Schmidt, Rock Valley, Iowa, $44; 19, G. 
FE. Rankin, Woodbine, Iowa, $40; 20, J. 
F. Town, $63; 21, J. F. Town, $50; 25, 
J.| F. Town, $50; 26, J. F. Town, $65: 28, 
J. F. Town, $40; 29, Caine Bros., Odebolt, 
Iowa, $51; 30, J. F. Town, $58; 41, P. W. 
Weberg, Denison, Iowa, $127.50; 42, C. F. 
De Lanty, Woodbine, Iowa, $53; 44, W. R. 
Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa, $65; 46, Caine 


Bros., $46. 
SUMMARY. 


38 females old for $1,704; average, $44.84 
1 boar sold for $60; average, 60.00 
29 head sold for $1,764; average, 45.23 


AUSTRALIA AIDS 
ITS SETTLERS 


The State of Victoria, Australia, 
Offers Unusual inducements 
to Settlers. 


If one who is interested in agriculture 
or horticulture will read the literature 
put out by the Victoria, Australia, gov- 
ernment, exploiting its lands, he will mar- 
vel at the showing made by colonists who 
have purchased acreage 1m the irrigated 
acres of Victoria. 

The government is anxious to secure 
real settlers, and to that class it is mak- 
ing unparalleled inducements. The gov- 
ernment sells its lands at prices ranging 
from $40 to $85 per acre, and allows a 
period of 31% years for payment. 

The lands are adapted for all kinds of 
agriculture and horticulture pursuits, 

The climate is like that of California, 

The markets are near at hand and 
prices secured for products being in par 
with any other part of the worid. 

The government owns the railways and 
aids the colonists in every way possibie 
in the freight tariffs to markets. 

The new steamship Tahiti will leave 
San Francisco on April 3d, with a special 
excursion bound direct to Melbourne. A 
very low one way and round trip rate has 
been made, and any information, folders, 
booklets, etc., regarding this section can 
be had by addressing The Peck-Judah 
Co., U. S. Agents of the Land Dept. of the 
Victorian Government, 687 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE 


A very fine quarter section of bottom land, one 
mile from Saxman, Kansas, eight miles from county 
seat, nine miles from Cooper college. Sterling, Kas. 
Improvements on this farm easily worth #3.000. A 
fine stock and grain farm and an alfalfa producer. 
Good schools, United Presbyterian church. Worth 
your investigation and the price asked. Write us. 
Price 613,000. Can carry mortgage of $7,500 if desired. 
50 acres of wheat and 10 acres of rye all go to puchaser, 
The Saxman State Bank, Saxman, Kan. 


RANCH FOR RENT 


1440 acres in Buffalo and Jeranld counties, South 
Dakota. One of the best improved stock ranches in 
the state; plenty of water and fine hay land; well 
fenced and cross fenced; fine large buildings. For 
particulars address C. M. SEELY, Canton, 8. DaKota, 


Farms For Rent 


in northern Texas, $1.00 per acre. W. H. BUSH, 
217 W. Monroe St., Chicago. Lil. 


Farms—Farms—FfFarms 

Nowhere in the United States can splendid, high 
grade farms be bought so cheaply as in New York 
State today. Send for our catalogue W, and be 
convinced. Railroad fare refunded to purchasers. 
W. H. HAZARD & CO., 52 Main St., Salamanca, N. Y. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





BERTA’S crop 
A CROP 

rts from the grain fields-of Alberta, 
se estern Canada, show splendid 


yields of wheat, oats and 


barley. = 
Many farmers have paid 
for their land out of the pro- 
ceeds of the crop of 1911. 

At exhibitions throughout 
the U. S. wherever the grain 
from this Province has been 
shown it has received the 
highest commendation. 
eads of 160 acres 



















railways close at hand,building 
lumber none « fuel easy to get 
and reasona ie in price, water 
easily procured, mixed farming 
a great success. 
, Vrite as to best place for settlement, 

settlers’ low railway rates, pamphiet 
“Last BestWest,” and other information, 
Sto Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., 
or to Can. Gov. Agt. 
4W.V.Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 
E. T. Holmes, 315 Jackson 8t., 

St. Paul, Minn. 































A practical farm man 
went, by countics, 
through the dest farm 
sections of Arkansas and 
Texas—and talked with the 
farmers there themselves—got 
their views and experiences, 
and actual pictures of their ZY 

places; and asked questions that 
you would ask if you were think- 
ing of locating down there, 
result is two books with 1/5 actual 
photo pictures and JJ0 pages of plain 
farm facts. as given by the farmers 
themselves, describing every kind 
of a farm opportunity Southwest. 

My supply of these books wil 
soon give out. If you wish 
free copies,please write today. 


E.W. LaBeaume, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
...1512 Pierce Bldg, St.Louis Mo. 


Unusual Farm For Sale 


LEVEN hundred acres in central Illi- 
nois drainage district. All cultivated. 
Four sets buildings, two new. Well tiled 
and fenced. Fine soft water; school. 
Main line passenger station and freight 
siding on property. Will raise same 
crops as best central Illinois land. Will cost you 
only half® Stock shipments reach Chicago in 18 
hours; grain in 48 hours. Fruit and vegetables 
expressed afternoon reach 15 cities at 5 o'clock 
next morning, having population of 100,000 to 
2,000,000 each. Write for particulars. Will divide 
if necessary. 


L. K. LUTHER, Owner, 
1647 Monadnock Bik., Chicago, III. 


FARM LANDS WESTERN CANADA 
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840 ACRE FARM 


FOR RENT 


Three miles from Leavenworth, Kansas. Will give 
lease for five years on favorable terms. Nearly al) 
plow land with some timber, pasture and running 


water. Good buildings. Address 
: 
Chicago, Ill, 


The Northern Trust Go., 


Free Trip to Florida 


Write for particulars, optional conditions, our 
FREE Map of Florida and book on Fort Pierce 
Farms. Any wide awake man can get this trip. 
For LKOWA< readers only. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST REALTY COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Storm, Lake is the Place 


to get off if you want to buy an Iowa farm. The bet- 
ter the goods the better the investment. And there 
ic nothing better than good Iowa land—most especial- 
ly Buena Vista County land. I have the goods and if 
you would know about it, write 


LEWIS, The Land Man, 


Carolina Farm Lands 


Buy a farm in the garden country of America—the 
jJand of golden opportunities. Prices $5.00 to $35.00 
per acre. Send for list. 
R. Cosby Newton, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 








Storm Lake, lowa 





Bennettsville, 8. C. 





“of a tree. 








FRUIT GROWING IN NEBRASKA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having been a reader of Wallaces 
Farmer since the first issue, and re- 
ceiving so much inspiration from it, I 
consider it my duty once in ten or fif- 
teen years to contribute a little in re- 
turn. 

Answering the Iowa correspondent 
concerning filling in the old orchard, 
after over thirty years’ experience, I 
would not do it. Can’t you find an- 
other spot equally as good? The old 
trees have taken out of the ground the 
very elements necessary for the growth 
The old ones do all right 
with care, but the new ones will not. 
Even if you place the new ones as far 
as possible from where the old ones 
stood, it does not eliminate the ob- 
jection, for the roots run out as far 
as the old tree is high. By changing 
your orchard, you have a chance to 
improve upon former methods. Place 
in the varieties you know will do well 
and that you prefer. Put the ones 
that you intend to remain forty feet 
each way, and then use fillers of plums, 
cherries and early bearing apples, and 
have them twenty feet each way. 
When trees are too thick, cut out the 
fillers. The cherries will nearly have 
outlived their usefulenss. In this way 
your orchard will have paid almost 
from the start. 

Plant the smallest trees you can get 
—one-year tops—and you will be sat- 
isfied. They will be cheaper and grow 
better. Give the ground to the trees; 
don’t try to raise crops in the orchard, 
and don’t mulch. Cultivate, and keep 
the cultivation a sort of continuous 
performance from spring till August 
lst or later, according to season. In 
1910 I cultivated fourteen times, the 
last time nearly September list. In 
1911, I only cultivated nine times, and 
quit August Ist. Some years if you 
cultivate after last date, your trees 
will not ripen their fruit. A one-horse 
five-shovel cultivator or orchard disk 
is best. Top your trees and head them 
low. Prune from the start with knife 
or hand, “as the twig is bent,” etc. I 
never use dynamite, although where 
you have a heavy gumbo, it’s all right. 
I use team and plow for planting, 
plowing the dead furrow where I want 
trees at least fifteen inches deep. Nev- 
er plant trees in sod and expect re- 
sults in your favor, but on ground that 
has been cultivated years before, or 
good sod ground thoroughly broken and 
disked. Alfalfa ground is best here. 
I disk ground early in the spring twice 
—plow deep, disk again, harrow four 
times with riding harrow each time, 
and harrow each week before planting 
if dry enough. Even in dry Nebraska 
I use no water when planting trees, or 
any time afterward; and they grow. 
But last year a lot of stock was killed 
on July 5th, when it was 116 in the 
shade. More stock is killed by water 
than was ever killed by drouth. Irri- 
gation is a science, and I can show 
you financial wrecks all over the west 
caused by*not knowing how—with soft 
water at that. By applying water on 
top of the ground, we get soil out of 
physical condition. When you want 
to grow trees in the front yard, where 
there is sod, place four or six inch tile 
near tree and pour water in, but not 
too often. 

You can take care of ten acres of 
trees as quickly as ten acres of corn 
so far as cultivation goes; but go slow 
on planting commercial orchards until 
you have taken an apprenticeship. 

Don’t go west; stay in Iowa or Ne- 
braska. Irrigated fruits are not as 
good as our own growing; and we have 
the advantage of closer markets, less 
expense, and are not at the mercy of 
the fruit growers’ associations and the 
express companies. Every farm ought 
to have an abundance of all kinds of 
fruit that do well in the locality. 

Make your home inviting. Plait 
trees, vines, roses and all other ort a- 
mentals. Make home a pleasure — 
make it so nice that people will sti p 
to admire, and say, “Well, I swan! I 
never thought that stock would grog 
here!” Stay on your farm; make the 
country what it should be. Take 
Uncle Henry’s advice: Build your 
country churches, consolidate your 
schools, improve your society, and 
your children will want to stay with 
you. It is the only way to solve the 
“back-to-the-soil” movement. Don’t 
expect a renter to keep up your farm 
the way you would keep it up. Don’t 
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$225 an Acre from Potatoe 






Early potatoes are one o 





of which brought good prices. 


days a year. 







the best-paying crops raised in Southern Alabama, W 
Florida, Tennessee and along the Gulf Coast. Good prices are alwaysobtainable and 
forsame beyondthesupply. Read what a farmer at Summerdale, Ala., has tosay on this crop; 
“My yield of salable potatoes this year, per acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily at 81.59 
per bushel, this being the first crop on the land. I followed this crop with sweet potatoes 
and sweet corn and then planted cow peas. J raised three crops on the land in one year, all 


Sweet potatoes produce big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 
been dug. Two to three hundred bushels an acre are produced and bring from 50 cents to 
$1.75 per bushel. Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what can be done in a 
country where fertile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 workj 

Low round-trip fares Ist and 3rd Tuesdays each month. vai 


G. A. PARK, Gen’I Imm. and ind’! Agt., Louisville & 





estern 
demand 






















Nashville R. R., Room 254 Louisville, Ky 











20 Years To Pay For A Farm **S¢ 250 


Having been in the lumber business 30 years, 
we have accumulated about 80,000 acres of land 
in the Park Region of Minnesota, from which we 
have cut the timber. While logging we didn’t 
want settlers, but they have since come in all 
around us, bringing good roads, schools, churches 
and towns. We are not farmers, hence cannot 
profitably hold the land. 

We haven't the time or the trained men to 
handle a land business, so have put the price so 
low that the land will sell quickly, Our prices 
are from 25 to 50 per cent lower than adjoining 
lands have been sold. We only ask $1.50 an acre 
down and will give20 years’ time on balance 
with interest at 5 per cent. 





| 
| 
| 


You can’t find a similar tract of land to se- 
lect from, with all the advantages of settie- 
ment, at so low a price and on such favorable 
terms. : 

Twenty-three thousand acres were snapped 
up last summer by men from Bemidji and heigh- 
boring country as soon as we announced that 
this land was for sale. Since then we have 
listed more of our lands, so there is plenty to 
select from. 

Rich clay soil, abundant pure water, a won- 
derful dairy and potato region, markets right at 
hand. Only a few miles from Bemidji, with 


| 6,000 inhabitants, one of the livest towns in the 


state. Four railroads. 


Write us for maps, photographs and detailed description and price of each 40-acre piece we offer 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., 








840 Palace Bidg., 











SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARMS 


Write for it, Ask for booklet, ‘‘Michigan Clover Farms,” 
$50 to $80 an 





My new list is ready. 


if you don’t know about this remarkable field for the homeseeker. 


acre less than Iowa farms and producing more money. 


Ss. V. R. HAYES, 


712 Ashton Bidg., 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 





be a soil robber, or your children will 
not call you wise. Give your sons a 
chance to learn chemistry, so they can 
analyze the soil and tell what it needs 
to produce as it did at first. The 
farmer of all men should have the 
best education of any man in all the 
world; for his business is so varied, 
taking in fine stock growing and the 
breeding up of all grains, as well ag 
soil fertility. Large subjects, are they 
not? And when properly understood, 
this $150 land will pay ten per cent 
on the investment. 
JOHN F. BARR. 
Adams County, Nebraska. 





ALKALI SOIL. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was just reading your reply to an 
Illinois correspondent in the February 
2d issue, who has a two-acre piece of 
flat alkali ground. You advise cover- 


ing with horse manure. A few years 
ago I happened to call at an experi- 
mental farm in Tulare county, Calif., 
and talked with an old German pro- 
fessor. This farm was all alkali and 
I asked him how it would do to put 
stable manure,on this ground. He 
held up both hands and said: “No, 
no; it would turn alkali into salt and 
kill everything.” I asked, how do you 
treat it? “We plow under dry straw. 
The alkali works on the straw while 
the crop is growing.” By this treat- 
ment he could raise big crops. This 
man was experimenting on grains, 
grasses, vegetables and fruit. Every- 
thing looked good with his treatment 


of the soil. 
J. S. SMITH. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 


Remarks: Western alkali is slight- 
ly different from alkali as found in 
the corn belt. The latter is milder 
and more easily controlled by drain- 
age and application of manure. Evi- 
dently the theory of plowing under 
straw is to prevent the rise of water 
earrying alkdli from below. This 
method. would be applicable to all 
kinds of alkali, but we would not care 
to use it in a dry season without irri- 
gation. 








E sell farms in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. 
in U. §.,.also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. 
Write for list ,etc. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


| er SALE—500 improved farms; orchards, 


fruit,corn and grain. Write for lists. MORE- 
HART @ ATCHISON, Mankato, Minn. 


Wanted—Tenants, 1913 


Good farms. 261 Wenona, Ill. Enclose stamp. 











YOU WILL BE SURPRISED 


to learn how cheaply we can sell our improved New 
York State farms. They are highly productive, 
growing all standard crops, and nearly every one has 
a fruit orchard. The buildings alone on some of 
these farms are worth more than the price asked for 
the whole property, land included. Send for free 
specimen list and map of New York State. 
B. F. McBURNEY & CO., 
Fisher Bldg.. Chicago, Hl, 


School Farm for Sale 


240 acres. Will sell part or the whole. Three sets of 
farm buildings, all within walking distance of the 
Aitkin Graded Schools and the Aitkin State High 
School. If interested write for further particulars 
to owner. E. H. HALL, Aitkin, Minn, 


CHEAP ALFALFA AND STOCK LANDS 


Sell your $100 lands and buy in the Black Prairie 
belt of northeast Mississippi. The world’s greatest 
alfalfa and stock field. Full information on request. 

MAER-STANLEY REALTY CO. 
Care Hotel Gilmer, Columbus, Miss. 


FOR RENT 


640 acres Kittson County, Minn. 400 acres fp cultl- 
tion, balance in hay. No waste land. Good improve 
ments. 2+ miles west of Donaldson. Gravel roads, 
good drainage. Requires tenant with plenty of horses, 
implements and help. Address L. B. SAFFER, Urbana, lll, 


Money Making Farms 
throughout sixteen Eastern states and southern 
states, $15 to$50 an acre; live stock and tools included 
with many to settle estates quickly. Big illustrated 
catalogue, No. 34, free. We pay buyers’ rail 
fares. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
2687, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, II. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. This is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price ¢75 per acre, 

















‘$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. + mile to market. 
LAND CO! 


. Hi MPANY, Charleston, Mississipp! Co., Misses! 
j JE MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 
listandmaps. €. E. Brown Land Co., Offices 
MadeHa and New Richland, Minnesota. 


coward 
lowa Lands For Sale 22tr% 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 


Orne COUNTY, MICHIGAN, fruit 
farms: Montcalm County general purpose farms 

forsale. Write us what you want. 
Shelby, Michigan 











G. A. KANTZ & CO., 


WYOMING IDEAL colony. Enormous acreage; 
abundant water; completed project; 
great crops; low prices. Deeded and Carey act lande. 
Write reliable WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 








360 ACRES in 8. E. Kansas; mild winters 
healthful climate; 150 a. in cultivation, ricb 
creek bottom; 200 a. grass, 50a alfalfa; well wateree 
5 a. timber, $6,000 improvements; 3 mi. to good town; 
#45 per acre. Fredonia Land Co., Fredonia, Kansas. 
a 

low left and want you to write us td 
for illustrated list. NORTHEBN 


IOWA LAND CO., Independence, Lows 


Minnesota and Dakota 


Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minneodtt 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, lows 





Buy an Jowa farm now before prices 
advance. We have a few baré! 
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our WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. | ing a generous premium for them, but in ] § 





Chicago, February 19, 1912.—An Iowa 
iber wishes to know if calves weigh- 
os o 600 pounds, when properly fat- 
ing [ae bring as high a price per 


gubscr 


tened, ime heavy st and whether 
av « prime heavy steers, v 
pound anos are ever sold on the Chicago 
oa ket and if so, how they compare in 
ens wath older catle. He also wishes to 
nae what. is the favorite weight for 
seal on the average market. It is not 
ner for calves of the above weights to 


arketed, for they are much tee heavy 
od en ane much too light for cattle. 
ee ceny ong ago, however, there was a 
ae aed sale of five calves that tipped 
ree?’cales at 750 pounds, at $7.25. Prob- 
arbi 50) to 600 pound fat calves would 


a tnd more than $6.50 per 100 pounds, 
© much. At any rate, they are not 
desirable offerings on the market at any 
fine. Stocker steers weighing these 
amounts are selling for $3.50 to $4.50 per 
100 pounds, but these, of course, are not 
fat, and killing heifers of the same weight 
have been selling at $3 to $4.50. The 
favorite weight steers this winter are lots 
averaging from 1,300 pounds upward, the 


heavier the better, this being the case 
largely on account of their extreme scarc- 
itv. In most recent years. heavy beeves 
have been much more plentiful, and hence 
they have failed to command anything 


like the present liberal premiums. 
\Wheat has been selling a few cents 
higher than a year ago, but prices have 


been weakening, owing to the rapidly in- 
creasing receipts at primary markets, 


poth in the spring wheat and the winter 
wheat states. Receipts are running much 
larger than a year ago, farmers regard- 


ing prices as good to accept, and the 
liberality of the marketings’ in the three 
principal spring wheat states has led 


many traders to believe that the govern- 
ment estimate of the last spring wheat 
crop was upward of 40,000,000 bushels too 
low. Kansas and the southwest have 
been getting plenty of rain, and the abun- 
dance of moisture gives the wheat a good 


start. Corn holds up remarkably wel! in 
the face of the enormous marketings for 
several months. These show great in- 
creases over those for a year ago, and 
yet prices have been as much as 21 cents 
a bushel higher than at that time. Choice 
lots of oats have been selling that much 
above last year’s prices, but the lower 
grades are selling at a much increased 
discount because of the pure food com- 
mission's decision that sulphuring of oats 
was a violation of the law. 

Clover seed is commanding pretty stiff 
prices at the present time, because of the 


greatiy reduced yield last year, due to 
the drouth. Recent sales have been made 
around $16 to $23 per 100 pounds for 
efiountry lots, prices depending on the 


quaity of the offerings. Extra choice clo- 
ver seed will sell at extremely high prices 
when any is offered, and a member of 
the lowa experiment station says clover 
of the best quality has jumped to $30 per 
100 pounds. Unquestionably, clover seed 
will bring extremely high prices during 
the coming spring months, and prime lots 
may command aimost any price. Farm- 
ers should stick to clover, it being a fine 
fertiizer, and clover seed is usually a 
high seller in the markets of the country. 
Timothy seed is bringing $12 to $15 per 
1 pounds, and flaxseed $2.05%%. Butter 
and eggs are undergoing extremely sen- 
sational changes in prices, advancing bhe- 
cause of light receipts and then declining 
because consumption is checked by their 
dearness. Late sales of eggs were at 26 
to 31 cents a dozen, while creamery but- 
ter sold at 26 to 30 cents, with packing 
stock offered at 22% cents and dairy but- 
ter at 26 to 28 cents per pound. Potatoes 
are selling at 95 cents to $1.65 per bushel. 
Cattle have been marketed more freely 
since the removal of the former partial 
embargo, resulti from extremely cold 
Weather and snow blockades on western 
railroad lines, and some bearish markets 
have been experienced, followed by small- 
er offerings from feeding districts. The 
Worst feature of the cattle trade is the 
continued over-supply of lots that have 
not been fed long enough to render them 
desirable for the beef trade. It is not 
hecessary for stockmen to hold them a 
iong time and make the steers of the 
heavy class now bringing $8 per 100 
pounds and upward, but they should at 
least be made to weigh as much as 1,200 
to 1,250 pounds in order to bring in proper 
profits for their feeding. The great argu- 
ment put forth by steck feeders is that 
with corn worth 60 cents a bushel or more 
at home, there is no profit made in fat- 
tening stock, but the thing has been done 
in pienty of instances. So far as prime 
cattle are concerned, the extraordinarily 
high prices paid right along are attribut- 
able altogether to their extreme scarcity, 
for the dearness of choice beef in the re- 
tail meat markets of the country greatly 
restricts its consumption. steers 
for a week past have been selling largely 
at a range of $5.60 to $7.90, with an in- 
ferior grade of light steers going at $4.75 
to $5.75, and the best class of heavy cat- 
tle at $7.75 to $8.50. Good steers sold at 
$7 and over, and um lots at $6 and 
upward. Cows and heifers on the butcher 
order brought $3.45 te $6.60, with cutters 
e0ing at $3 to $3.40, canners at $2 to $2.95, 
and bulls at $3.25 to $6. The stocker and 
feeder trade was fairly animated at $3.50 
to $5.50 for the former and $4.75 to $6.25 
for the latter, but very few cattle sold 
above $6. Calves sold at $3 to $8.50 per 
100 pounds, and milk cows at $30 to 70 
per head. Very few calves have sold over 
$8, and the demand for beef is slow. 
Hogs are marketed most of the 
here and elsewhere throughout the west 
With extreme liberality, except at such 
times as the weather prevents the rail- 
roads from moving stock freely. Prices 
have stood the strain on the whole far 
better than might have been expected, but 
the dearness of beef and mutton’ has 
greatly favored consumption of fresh 
pork, causing it to be sold to an unprece- 
dented extent everywhere. Then the good 
tg shipping demand for hogs most 
ot the time is of very great assistance in 
Sustaining prices, this outlet having been 
sreatly improved in recent weeks, and 
fe ae a big share of the best hogs of- 
=e For a long period shippers wanted 
eavier hogs. almost exclusively, pay- 








recent weeks they have switched over to 
prime light ws to such a great ex- 
tent that these have sold as high as butch- 
er weights or heavy hogs of superior 
quality. <A bearish argument is found in 
the depression in prices for lard and cured 
hog meats resulting from their rapid ac- 
cumulation, many western warehouses 
having no vacant space left. This is ex- 
lained by the enormous slaughtering of 

gs that has been going forward for 
many months in the west, the dearness 
of retail prices for bacon, hams, lard, 
etc., preventing their free consumption. 
At the beginning of February, the five 
principal western packing points held ag- 
gregate stocks of 290,415,000 pounds of 
provisions, compared with 225,841,000 
pounds a month earlier, and 162,135,000 
pounds a year earlier. Late hog sales 
were at $5.75 to $6.25, pigs bringing $4.60 
to $5.70. 

Sheep and lambs are selling at a re- 
markably wide spread in prices, fat lambs 
of medium weight being scarce and by 
far the best sellers. The most marked 
feature of the market all the time is the 
inferior quality of a large proportion of 
the sheep and lambs shipped in, with the 
ewes especially poor and selling accord- 
ingly. Michigan sheepmen are the prin- 
cipal buyers of feeders, but the feeder 
demand is small now, and killers get 
most of this class of stock. Late sales 
have been made of lambs at $5 to $6.75; 
yearlings at $5 to $5.75; wethers at $4.25 
to $4.85; ewes at $2.25 to $4.25, and bucks 
at $2.50 to $3.25. The best heavy year- 
lings failed to sell above $5.35. A deck 
of very choice stock ewes, most of them 
lamby, was taken by a Michigan buyer 
at $4.05. 

Horses are fairly active, with the de- 
mand mainly for good to prime animals, 
and these are firm in price, as not many 
of the best grade are shipped in. Draft- 
ers weighing around 1,550 to 1,650 pounds 
are quotable at $175 to $225, and better 
ones that weigh 1,700 pounds or heavier 
will bring $250 to $325, and occasionally 
a higher price. Farm horses are active 
and sell chiefly at $160 to $200, and wagon 
horses usually go at these prices. Chunks 
weighing 1,250 to 1,450 pounds are wanted 
at $150 to $200. Fancy pairs of extra 
heavy drafters have sold in a very few 
cases recently at $900 and $1,000. 





HIGH-PRICED MARES. 


At a sale of Shire horses at Champaign, 
Ill., last week, a new record was estab- 
lished for mares of that breed. The 
mare Coldham Surprise was sold at the 
record price of $7,100. Another mare 
sold for $3,100. 





ILLINOIS STOCK MEN. 

The MDllinois Live Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation held a very successful meet- 
ing at Bloomington, Ill., last Week. 
Among the resolutions was one which 
recommends the passage of a bill to pro- 
vide an appropriation of $15,000 per an- 
num for the purpose of encouraging the 
live stock industry in the state of Illi- 
nois. An effort will be made to secure 
such an appropriation before the next 
legislature. Officers elected were: Pres- 
ident, Phil S. Haner; vice-presidents, C. 
E. Ford, A. Z. Duncan and J. C. Chap- 
man; secretary, S. E. Smith, Springfield, 
Tl. 





RECENT PUBLIC SALES. 


LAKEWOOD PERCHERON SALE, 

The twentieh Percheron sale held from 
Lakewood Farm, Rock Rapids, Iowa, took 
place at Sioux City, Ilewa, February 6th 
and 7th, and was very largely attended 
by buyers from well ever Iowa and others 
from North and Seuth Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Minnesota and Kansas, besides 
there being two Canadian buyers present. 
Fenton Bros., formerly of Remsen, Iowa, 
but for the past eight years at Salgirth, 
Manitoba, were there in person, and pur- 
chased three stallions and nine mares at 
an average cost of $468, paying $775 for 
the stallion Othello, and $700 for the three- 
year-old mare Nellie. The list shows 
many new names as well as many who 
have been buyers at nearly every sale 
held by this firm in recent years. 
offering was a meritorious one from ev- 
ery standpoint, many of the mares being 
their old stand-bys, which heretofore a 
price would not have been considered on. 
The fifty head sold for an average of 
$480, which was most satisfactory to the 
sellers. The trade proved stronger than 
had been expected. Colonel Woods occu- 
pied the box, and was assisted in the ring 
by Colonels McGuire, Graham and Lee. A 
complete list of sales follows: 


STALLIONS. 
Vegete, June, 06; C. A. Hunt, Bron- . 
BON, TOWR ..crccccccee- tas enlnk aon $1,075 
Indigene, Apr., ’08; J. J. Eberhardt, 
Leeds, Iowa ......-. secaiapnica demecs - 800 
Trulton, June, 09; Chas. F. Putnam, 
Magnolia, Iowa ..........+-++++-- 580 
Othello, Apr., 09; Fenton Bros., Sal- _ 
girth, Cana eee ere 775 
Horace, May, °09; A. T. Martin, 
Worthing, S. Dak. .............-- 500 
Decesion D., May, ’08; B. H. Bunny, 
Bassano, Canada ...-..+..-+++++++ 680 
Grey Tom, May, '08; H. Dickson, 
Billings, Mont. .....--+.++--+++s+: 560 
Rocroi, Sept., 709; Geo. Meary, Dell 
Rapids, TINS aviaasasicasiasions« 630 


Wheeler, June, 09; H. Dickson.... 350 
Commander, Apr., ’09; H. Dickson. 460 
Cavalier, June, ’09; W. W. Pattee, 

Bradford, N. Dak. .............. - 8 
Lazalle, May, ‘10; E. A. Pierce, 

: pr., . 
Tomy, May, 10; W. H. Kerr, Ben- 

nington, Neb. ....-.-+-- a nee 300 
Elmora, May, 710; Chas. F. Putnam 340 
Kilkan, Apr., 10; J. Rouselle, Sew- 

GEA NEB: cccccecsncscccwewcnsesess §6S1D 
Perry, June, ’10; H. Dickson....... 260 
Madero, May, "10; Fenton Bros..... 350 
Jaurez, Apr., '10; Fargo Bros., Red- 

field, S. Dak. ..... vis ais naisia Sinema) ee 


MARES. 
Sada, June, 03; Ww. H. Kerr..cccoes po 
Nanette, Fenton Bros. ...--+sse+ees 
Myrthaleta, May, 01; Fenton Bros.. 550 
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It’s because the best cattle feeders in the land are talking 


We are timid only when it comes to talking about ourselves, 
timid spot in our anatomy. We’re there 
hands when it comes to fighting for prices. 
Not one single atom of our business is neglected. Every de- 
partment has at it head a thoroughly competent, experienced . 
man, and our force of assistants is enlarged to keep pace with 


We do a strictly commission business—sell cattle, hogs and 
feeders on orders, and satisfy our customers. 
Alexander, Ward & Conover solicits your patronage. 


(You will be pleased) 


CHICAGO 
National Stock Yards 


FRAZIER, JOHNSON 
Represent Us at Omaha 























Mollie, Apr., ’04; John Beuck, Avoca, 


Nanay Di else.dtiecie pica eee esau aa -- 500 
Missie, Oct., ’08; Fenton Bros. ..... 500 
Jane, Apr. 


.. °69; Hurdcroft Farm, 
Monticello, Mimm. .......cccccce -.- 600 
Ellora, Apr., 09; W. W. Pattee.... 310 
Rita, May, '07; A. N. Chicoine, Jef- 
a a ae eee ee - 410 
Bernice, June, ’06; A. N. Chicoine.. 
Stelia Girl, May, ’04; Fenton Bros.. 500 
Melette, Apr., '04; S. Chicoine...... 410 
Beatrix, May, ’07; Fenton Bros..... 325 
— May, ’08; Fenton Bros. ...... 700 


ta, Apr., ’°06; Fenton Bros...... -- 400 
Normanda, Apr., "01; Fenton Bros.. 370 
Zelisas, FH. DECKGOR 3256000000. soema'e 550 
Nana, May, ’07; H. Dickson........ 450 
Francis, June, ’02; Otto Hopt, Cam- 


bridge, Neb. ..... PE ROEM SE ERE 600 
Frankie 2d, July, ’09; W. W. Pattee 515 
Billie Burk, Apr., ’09; F. Casey.... 440 
Frangipana, May, ’00; Otto Hopt.. 375 
Sacy K., May, ‘03; Crowley Bros., 

Pe ee ee eee ee - 430 
Charmer, May, ’66; Ralph McKinnie, 

Glen Elder, Kan. 
Lyndel, May, '07; Ralph McKinnie 410 
Mylette, May, ’10; Hurdcroft Farm. 800 


Vera, May, ’]0; E. A. Pierce....... 295 
Romany, Apr., ‘10; James Fuller, 
Winnebago, Neb. «22.2... es 


Vonnie, May, "10; Fenton Bros..... 345 
Mig, May, ’10; E. A. Pierce......... 410 
Etta, May, °10; W. W. Pattee....... 305 
Collette, May, ‘10; H. Dickson...... 360 
SUMMARY. 
19 stallions sold for $9,905; average $521.35 
31 mares old for $14,105; average, 455.00 
50 head sold for $24,010; average, 480.00 





J. F. COX & SONS’ POLAND CHINA 
SALE, 


Despite the unfavorable conditions that 
have befallen the swine industry this 
winter, this firm added another very suc- 
cessful sale to their long list of saies, at 
Keithsburg, LIl., on February 16th. Com- 
pared with former offerings, it excelled 
in some particulars and measured up to 
the expectations of the most critical buy- 
ers. Breeders were present from several 
states. The local demand proved strong, 
and with many mail bids on hand it was 
easy to sell the sixty head for $3,085, 
making an average of $51.40 on the en- 
tire lot. The offering was presented in 
the most valuable condition for the buyer 
and sold in the fairest manner. Colonel 
W. B. Duncan did the selling in strictly 
business fashion, in the least possible 
time. He was ably assisted in the ring 
by Colonels Cottingham and Bollinghouse. 
A list of sales of $30 and over is given 
below: No. 1, J. A. Duncan, Oakville, 
Iowa, $100; 2, E. C. Caverly, Touion, IIl., 
$130; 3, J. A. Duncan, $105; 4, John Jack- 
son, New Boston, Ill., $55; 5, Harry Clay- 
burg, Cuba, fil, $50; 6, G. W. Hanna, 
Batavia, Iowa, $80; 7, J. A. Duncan, $90; 
8, John Jackson, $57.50; 9, John Jackson, 
$50; 10, J. J. Snider, $40; 11, J. W. Jarvis, 
Morning Sun, Iowa, $45; 12, J. R. B " 
Tuscola, Ul., $52.50; . Wm. _ Olson, 
Keithsburg, Ill., $42.50; 15, A. L. Willitts, 
New Boston, Ill., $35; 18, F. A. Hyle, 
Forest City, Ill., $60; 19, J._A. Duncan, 
$47.50; 21, Dan Charboneau, Elrick, lowa, 
$65; 22, Dan Chariboneau, $65; 23, P. E. 
Hardin, Keithsburg, Uil., ; 24, W. &. 
Callahan, Seaton, IIL, $90; 25, C. E. Lantz, 
Gladstone, Ill., $52.50; 26, Frick & Wick- 
ett, Keithsburg, Ill., $32.50; 27, C. E. 
Lantz, $37.50; ‘ Sheriff, Keiths- 
burg, TH., $32.50; 30, A. L. Williatt, $30; 

, A. D. Wood, ra, Ind., $45; 33, W. B. 
Oaks, Kirkwood, Ill., $45; 34, Bloomer & 
Oherin, Keithsburg, Il., $50; 36, Cable 
Bros., ayland, Iowa, $40; 38, Geo. E. 
Zink, Buda, fil., $66; 39, A. D. Wood, 
$50; 40, J. A. Duncan, $65; 41, John Price, 
Muscatine, Iowa, $37.50; 42, A. D. Wood, 
$42.50; 43, W. B. Oaks, $52.50; 44, J. A. 
Dun Perehouse, Bra 


ton, fl., $47.50; 47, Geo. E. Zink 
49, E. C. Caverly, Touton, If1., $40; 50, G. 
W. Gossley, Kentland, Ohio, $55; 51, Oscar 
Hensel, Edelstein, Ill., $50; 52, Dr. Jarvis, 
Sun, Iowa, $40; 53, . Parker, 

1., $45; 54, A. D. Woods, $42.50; 
$37.50; 56, ck & 

Wicket, $37.50; 57, T. M. Hopkins, Penn- 
ville, lil., $67.50; 58, F. E. Purdy, Orford- 
ville, Wis., $40; 59, L. J. Leedy, Flora, 
E, C. Caverly, Toulon, [i., 
50; , John Jackson, $35; 63, Walter 
Gray, Seaton, Ill., $87.50; 64, J. A. Dun- 





can, $40; 65, Ward Russell, Neponset, IIl., 
$47.50; 66, John Jackson, New Boston, 
Ill., $32.50. 





IRA COTTINGHAM’S POLAND CHINA 
SALE. 


With one of the best offerings of bred 
sows that Mr. Cottingham ever made, his 
sale, which was held at Eden, IIl., in his 
new heated pavilion, on February 15th, 
made an average of $42.36 on fifty-five 
head. Buyers were backward about tak- 
ing hold of the aged sows, and they sold 
at very reasonable figures. ‘Twenty-five 
head of spring gilts averaged $40 per 
head. J. F..Cox & Son, of Keithsburg, 
lll., paid $122.50 for Lady Miller, which 
was the top price, and was considered 
the best aged sow in the sale. Buyers 
were able to secure good value for their 
money, and the sale was conducted in the 
usual Cottingham manner, and everyone 
treated in the most courteous manner. 
Colonel W. B. Duncan was on the block, 
being assisted in the ring by Colonels 
Haller and Reed. A list of sales of $25 
and over is given below: No. 1, J. F. 
Cox & Son, Keithsburg, Ill., $122.50; 2, 
Isaac D. Urghart. Tuscola, Ill, $62.50; 3, 
Howard Moody, Hanna City, Ill., $35; 4, 
Owen Cottingham, Trivoli, [ll., $27.50; 5, 
W. D. Mason, Middle Grove, Ill., $$40; 6, 
A. L. Robinson & Son, Pekin, I!!., $37.56; 
7, Coffman Bros., Eureka, IJl., $37.50; 8, 
W. D. Mason, $40; 9, Bert Henning, Grand 
Ridge, Ill., $30; 10, Adolph Johnsen, Hope- 
dale, Ill., $62.50; 11, J. F. Richards & Son, 
Bevier, Mo., $100; 12, Chas. Dodge, Gales- 
burg, Tll., $55; 13, Isaac D. Urghart, $50; 
14, Geo. Zink, Buda, Tll., $50; 15, A. 
Sanman, Eden, Ili., $37.50; 16, E. O. 
McCullough, Hanna City, Tl., $30; 17, 
Henry White, Triovli, Tll., $35; 18, D. F. 
Sunderiand, Spencerville, Ohio, $35; 19, 
G. W. Beghtol, Industry, IL, $50; 20, T. 
E. Orth, Washington, Ill., $50; 21, C. E. 
Garber, Farmington, Ml., $35; 22, C. M. 
Smith, Eureka, IIl., $32.50; 23, Howard 
Moody, $32.50; 24, C. E. Garner, Cross- 
ville, Ill., $72.50; 25, Howard Hudson, 
Hanna City, Ill., $25; 26, T. C. Brooks, 
Eden, Iil., $40; 27, Lewis Oburg, Gaiva, 
Hil., $47.59; 28, D. F. Sutherland, $82.56; 
29, W. G. Smith, Eureka, Ill., $30; 30, 
Lewis Oburg, $47.50; 31, Geo. Zink, $52.50; 
32, C. M. Smith, $27.50; 33, Lewis Oburg, 
47.50; 34, Walter Harding, Trivoli, I., 
40; 35, R. A. Sanman, $35; 38, Geo. Zink, 
$45; 39, Lewis Cranshaw, Murphysboro, 
Tll., $42.50; 40, H. P. Rothrock, Lafayette, 
Ind., $47.50; 41, Tilden Fietcher, Farm- 
ington, TL, $32.50; 42, C. E. Garber, $27.50; 
43, Geo. Zink, $52.50; 44, Tilden Fietcher, 
$25; 45, C. Kirkpatrick, Cahaba, Ala., 
$42.50; 46, Coffman Bros., $37.50; 47, Wal- 


J. Hamer, Bevier, Ull., $35; 
73, Howard Moody, $27.50; 74, Coffman 
Bros., $32.50; 75, Mason, Hanna City, 
WL, $27.50. ' 


HELD BROS.’ POLAND CHINA SALE. 


Held Bros., of Hinton, Iowa, extensive 
breeders of Poland Chinas, Short-horns, 
Shropshires and German Coach horses, 
held their annual sow sale Febru- 
ary 13th. The day was characterized by 
a fall of snow during the early mormming 
and forenoon, which in part accounted for 
the slackened attendance. The offering 
was nicely conditioned, and in most in- 
stances were carrying their own guar- 
antee. Lot 12, a grand-daughter of T. 
R.’s_ Perfection and F. L. Perfection, 
topped the offering at $60, the buyer be- 
ing E. 8S. Barker, of Iowa. Colonel F. 
M. Woods conducted the selling, and was 
assisted by Colonels Benson and Thomp- 
— in the ring. We list those selling for 





C. Dubbert, $45; 6, Wm. Grigg, Lawton, 
Iowa, $46; 7, Jas. Crabb. 


, Br 
$35: 8, Jas. Crabb, ; 9, W. G. Emiiott 
Mars, Iowa, $36; 11, G. C. Cosston, 
James, Iowa, $36; S. Barker, ¢ 


Towa, $60; 15, Wm. Schuman, Le Mars, 
Iowa, $36; 16, Wm. Grigg, $48; 17, Fred 
Dralle ag 5. oak: 24, J. CS: 
son, Hinton, Iowa, : er, ~ 

pe , $50; 28, Henry Dorr, Rer- 
sen, lowa, $41; 29, A. W. Haller, Leeds, 
Iowa, $46; 31, Wm. Schuman, $35; 37, G. 
C. Cossten, $36; 39, D. P. Huffman, Mer- 
rill, lowa, $39; Lady Hazel 24, dam of 
Lots 47 and 48, W. C. Dubbert, . Fifty 
head sold for $1,769; average, -38. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 











BIG TWO DAYS ANGUS CATTLE SALE 








At Newton, lowa, Wednesday, March 6 


A Great Offering of 45 Head—{0 Bulls, 35 Females 


will be sold at this time in heated sale pavilion. Thirty head are from the prize winning herd 
of W. J. Miller, Newton, lowa, winner of grand champion female at Chicago, Kansas City, and 
wherever shown in 1911; also champion bull at Lincoln, ete.; also winner of champion steer 
at Denver, Des Moines, and other western shows, and remember that this herd produced the 
1911 grand champion steer of the Chicago fat stock show. The herd is represented in this 
sale, March 6th, by 23 cows and heifers,including 4 splendid Blackbird cows with 4 good calves 
at foot. sired by the champion bull, Ernest 91016, sire of the first prize heifer calf at the 1911 
International. Also5 K. Prides, 1 witha calf at foot; several extra good, large Queen Mother 
cows and 14 choice heifers, one and two-year-olds, mostly Prides and Queen Mothers. The 
bulls include the show bull, Peter Pan 140526, winner of junior championship for Binnie; also 
a number of good yearling buils of choice breeding. W. F. Dessenberg, Norwalk, Iowa, con- 
signs 15 head, 3 of them bulls, including the intensely bred Blackbird yearling bull, Black Boy 


a oe 


149200. The females include the splendid Erica topped Queen Mother cow, Queen Arndale 31st, 
her bull calf and two of her daughters, one with a heifer calf at foot—all fine lookers and 


money-makers. 


W. J. MILLER, 


For further particulars, address for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Newton, lowa 


SILAS !IGO and F. A. McMURRAY, Auctioneers 


At Mitchellville ‘suis Thursday, Mar. 7 


40 Head—{0 Bulls, 30 Females 


a royally bred offering in useful condition. About 3 head belong to the popular Blackbird 
family,and most of these are from the choicest stock selected from the great Cloverland herd 
at the time of its dispersion. A number are descendants of the great cow, Blackbird of Clover. 
land 60716, who sold for $1000 in that sale. Five of her daughters with their calves are in this 
sale; one of them, Blackbird of Leaside 4th, is a show heifer; all are of the Blackbird 4th 
branch. The Blackcap cow, Blackcap McHenry 58th, is also included with several of her 
descendants, The bulls include the Blackbird herd bull, Black Opal, calved October, 1908, a 
full brother to the McHenry show heifer, Blackcap S4th, sired by Baden Lad and out of Black. 
bird McHenry 49th. Also a two-year-old Pride bull, one yearling, and the rest spring calves, 
The cattle are a business lot, regular breeders and in breeding condition. On account of dry 


Feb. 23, 1919 





pastures and shortage of feed they are in thinner condition than usual—too thin to bring their 
value—but there is outcome and profit for the buyers. The sale will be held at the farm, one 
mile west of town. Write for the sale catalog; mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MATT BAKER, 


Mitchellville, lowa 


SILAS IGO and JOHN BAKER, Auctioneers 





JERSEYS. 


PR PPL PLS _— —_—_— 


HOLSTEINS. 


Oe 





Armagh Jersey Farm | Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 





rf. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 





IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
a son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull calves by Eminence Combination. and out of 
tested dams of Island and American breeding. These 
young bulls are bred in the purple and good enough 
to head any herd. 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Registered Jerseys 
Gilt edge butter stock. Young bulls, some out of 
cows high in the register of merit and by bulls of un- 
excelled breeding for utility and form, and a young 
cow or two soon to freshen. 
E. 8S. & J. A. BUFFUM, 
Decatur Co. Le Roy. lowa 








GUERNSEYS. 








Tee 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, | WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I will sell the 
following: 

50 head of high grade, fully developed. heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen inside of 
the next month. These are ideal butter-fat pro- 
ducers, and at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring. 

& registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
age, out of imported sires and advanced registry 
dams. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls from 2 to 3 years 
old, very high class breeding. 

Will be pleased to furnish particulars on appli- 


me JAMES DORSEY 


(Dept. W.F.) 


Kane County, Gilberts, Illinois 


CALVES. 

CALVE Raise them without milk 
Booklet free. 

J. W. BARWELL, Waukegan, Ill. 
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Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 Iowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colanthe 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

A few choice young bulls; some ready for service; 


ourown breeding. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstcin-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CedarsideStock Farm 


offers you one of the best bred Holstein bull calves. 
*This calf comes from a herd with a milk record and 
show recerd that can not be equaled, and he is ashow 
bull himself. His sire is Buffalo Skylark Ames, 
whose dam gave 22,000 Ibs. of milk and made 800 Ibs. 
of butter in one year, and his dam is equally as we)! 
bred. This calf will not last long at my price. Get 
next to him and write me if you are interested. 
c,. A. NELSON, Waverly, lowa 


4 Yearling Bulls Ready for Service 
35 Bulls Calves of Choicest Breeding 
11 Young, Officially Tested Cows 


The choicest lot of registered Holsteins for sale in 
the Mississippi valley. All registered. All guaran- 
teed free from tuberculosis. All guaranteed breed- 
ers. Sound and right in every way. 

THE CHICAGO STOCK FARMS 
R. B. Young, Prop., 
Winnebago Co., Buffalo Center, Iowa 


Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, fa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAY BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 


























RED POLL. 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred herds 
B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


Red Polled Cattle 


. EITHER SEX FOR SALE 
Quality equals the best. All young animals. 


WM. K. FERGUSON, Algona, lowa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





Algona, Iowa 





Kiron, Iowa 








irst Annual Duroc Sale 
Aurelia, la., Tuesday, Feb. 27 





Farm is Also in Easy Driving Distance of Galva 


WE HAVE LISTED 45 HEAD 


that are plum good ones. 


Chief by Advancer Chief. 
mostly. 
son of the latter called Royal Chief. 


Ten big, roomy tried sows by Crimson Wonder, Jr., 
Model Chief 7th and Belle’s Crimson Wonder. 


Fight fall yearlings by Blossom 


Twenty-seven spring gilts by Golden Model 22d 
Few are by C. H.’s Special, Achiever’s Best, Model Chief 7th, and a 
They have been bred to our two herd 


boars, Golden Model 22d and Model A. The former a full brother to Golden 
Model 21st, that won second at Sioux City; the latter a second prize winner 


at Sioux City last fall. 


We want your presence and in return will give you good hogs and a square deal. 


E. H. Cantine will attend the sale for Wallace’ Farmer. 


For catalog address 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Go., lowa 


COL. P. McGUIRE, Auctioneer 








SHEEP. 





BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES 


We offer a few young registered Shropshire ewes bred. Their individuality and blood lines will 
make your flock more profitable. Our selections stand at the top in the Shropshire world. 


CHANDLER BROS., 


“Clover Hill Farm,” 


CHARITON, IOWA 





D0 recisreneo SHROPSHIRE EWES 


safe in lamb to my imported flock ram, 
Minton 89, for sale cheap. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa 


Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding ard individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 





| 


| 
} 





Grand View Shropshires 


Rams and Ewes for Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 
imported and home bred ewes with size and quality. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteea. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


AUCTIONEERS. 





Polled Durham Bulls 


For sale—Two good, growthy, heavy boned dark 
reds, one choice Deuker-bred roan. All double stand- 
ard and strong in Polled blood. Prices reasonable. 
FRED REED, Brooklyn, Iowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and st in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Write for catalogue today. You can become 

a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 

instructors and lecturers. 

CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 








JL MelLRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
@ Write for terms and dates. 


LEARN 70 BE AN 
AUCTIONEER (eGR hf 


course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneers 
ing School of America, Dept. C .Lincoin, Neb. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 






























| Please mention this paper when writing. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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paTeS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
g—E. J. Knobloch, Alverd, Iowa; 


Mar. sion sale. 
dispers!® \v. Daws & Son, Harlan, Ia. 


Mar. 7—(: |" Bonewell, Grinnell, Iowa, 
Mar. 15-Sy. Ehlers, Tama, lowa; sale at 
Grinnel lL. Andrews, Melbourne, fa. 
Mar. pd Morgan, Kanaranza, Minn.; 
a at Luverne, Minn. 
ar, 19—Smith  & Waterbury, Peterson, 
ae Rory, Dayton, Lowa. 
ane ira Cottingham, Eden, IL 
May“) Zobel Bros., Dysart, lowa. 
SuORT-HORNS AND POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 23—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa, 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Mar.27—M. !oran, Floris, Iowa; sale at 
“Ottumwa, iowa. . 
Mar. 7—Matt Baker, Mitchellville, Towa. 
Mar. 12—Breede rs’ sale, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
oy 3—Ha! T. Hooker, Maryville, Mo.; 
Age at South Omaha. 
Mar. 6—W. J. Miller and W. F. Dessen- 
 perg, at Newton, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5 and 6—Funkhouser, Gabbert and 
“others, Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thorn- 
oO manager : 
Mar 26 and 27—Hereford Breeders’ sale, 
“Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thornton, 
anager. 
———_~ 2°: 
Mar.12—-C. W. Jiuff, Mondamin, Iowa; 
R dispersion sale. 
PERCHERONS. 
Mar. 13—L. FE. Ausman, Wessington Spes., 
“S. Dak.; dispersion sale. 
CLYDESDALES. 


Mar. 13—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
L. H. Lamar, manager. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Feb. 26 and 27—G. G, Roan, a Plata, Mo. 
Mar. 5—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smithton, 


Mo. . 
Mar. 6—W. J. Findley, Higginsville, Mo. 


POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 

Feb, 26—George M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Henry Lauer, West Union, 

Mar. 4—A. D. Jones, Duntap, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Feb. 27—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Mar. 5—C. W. Maynard, Elk Point, S. D. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes fn or discon- 
tinve advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
latershan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue .n order to be sure ofsame betng made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring Class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of iseue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


KNOBLOCH’S SHORT-HORN AND 
HORSE SALE. 

Mr. E. J. Knobloch, of Alvord, Iowa, 
Will hold a pub:ie sale of Short-horn cat- 
tle on March 6th. This may be termed a 
dispersion sale, although Mr. Knobloch 
intends to again engage in the business 
as soon as conditions will permit. Mr. 
Knobloch is a young man who purchased 
afew head of good cattle not many years 








ago, and from them has raised his pres- 
ent herd. He has recently purchased 
the farm on which he now lives, and the 


caille are being sold to raise money to 
put into it. The offering contains a 
Sectch Autumn Rese bred by Lowden and 
sired by Ceremenious Archer, three choice 
cows by Imp. Van Horn and some good 
things sired by Knight’s Count, of the 
Mina family. The young things are sired 
by the herd bull Victor, a pure Scotch 
son of Imp. Van Horn and Roan Blos- 
som, by the great Imp. Golden Crest. 
With few exceptions, the females of 
breeding ages are due to calve in the 
Spring to his service. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Knebioch lost Victor. A few head are 
bred to the young bull, The Baren, a 
fine red yearling Scotch bull that is in the 
Sale. He is a son of Grand Baron 2d, and 
out of Elvira’s Lass, by Imp. Nonpareil, 
Second dam Imp. Elvira Rose 22d, by 
Count St. Clair. Mr. Knobtech is also 
Se'ing ten head of grade Belgians and 
Percherons, and five bushels of timothy 
Seed of his own raising. ok up his ad- 
—e and write him for a cata- 
gue, 


JONES’ BIG POLANDS AT AUCTION. 
_Den’t forget the offering of big Poland 
Chinas, te be sold by A. D. Jones, of Dun- 
lap, lowa, March 4th. The saie comes at 
the time when you want hogs—when you 
heed hogs. Neo guesswork as to their be- 
ing in farrow—they will be just ready to 
egin doing business for you. The fact 
that Mr. Jones has shipped fifty boars 
to eight or ten different states the past 
Season without a dissenting voice speaks 
Well for the class of hogs he breeds, and 
Mr. Jones informs us that most of them 
went to Waliaces’ Farmer readers. If 
all Visitor, after looking over Miller's 
©cumseh, will endeavor to call to mind 
a4 the great boars he has ever seen, we 
“i venture the prediction that those he 
laS seen better than this hog can be 
ginted on the tips of his fingers. Be- 
— Miller’s Tecumseh has a_ record 
ye few big boars have approached as 
a He made John Miller famous; 
pens of the prominent Nebraska herds 
= © their standing to him, and he is the 
‘te of Big Surprise, the best big boar 
ver owned. Chief Tecumseh 151585, 
aR eg claimed-to-be 1,100 pound hog, 
— ect Tecumseh, has also been a great 
— in the Jones herd. Where Mr. 
mecige | has won out is in his ability to se- 
Seti nerd boars better than the average 
ae 4 It is from this tact along this 
a ‘at enables him at this time to offer 
ra to such a splendid lot of sows. 
th ‘as been Mr. Jones’ experience that 
Ofer ecret of success is to be able to 
‘er for sale that which the people are 





wanting to buy. These big, smeoth sows, 
such as Minnie Fair, win favor wherever 
found. Fifteen of her descendants are in 
the sale. The one thing to do if want- 
ing brood sows, is to get on the train and 
go to Duniap, Iowa. Start so as to arrive 
there Monday, March 4th. There is yet 
time for a catalogue. See final announce- 
ment in this issue. 


AUSMAN’S sien we PERCHERON 


For reasons unavoidable, Mr. L. E. 
Ausman, of Wessington Springs, S. Dak., 
will disperse his stud of Percherons at 
the Ausman Steck Farm,-near town, on 
March 13th. Mr. Ausman established this 
stud a few years ago, with but one 
thought in mind, and that to buy what 
he did buy of the best he could find, and 
from them breed and raise as large and 
as good a stud of Percherons as it was 
possibie to do. The change in his plans 
throws onto the market everything he 
has at the present time, which numbers 
twenty-seven head. Eighteen’ elegant 
black and gray mares, from three to six 
years o!d, include an even dozen that will 
weigh 1,800 pounds each, and showing in 
foal. Very little if any chances will be 
taken as to the eighteen mares produc- 
ing foals this spring. The head of the 
stud, Raymond, a 2,200-pound iron gray 
four-year-old, is selling. He is the sire 
of five of the coming year's colts, and 
all mares are bred to him. For true 
Percheron type, thickness and rugged- 
ness of constitution, with massive ap- 
pearance, Raymond is a wonder. He is a 
show horse of high rank, and his get are 
evidence that he breeds true to type. He 
belongs in the $2,600 class, no matter 
where he sells. Those in quest of this 
sort of a horse had best make a trip to 
the sale and examine Raymond. There 
is a good, substantial two-year-old stal- 
lion being offered besides the stud colts. 
The mares are all broken to harness, and 
do the general farm work. The fact that 
Mr. Ausman raised fifteen colts last year 
from sixteen mares bred tells the whole 


story as to how they are being cared for 


and what people may expect to get who 
buy this stock. Den’t lose sight of this 
fact. The winnings made by Mr. Aus- 
man on his Percherons are set forth in 
the advertisement, e!sewhere in this is- 
sue. Look it up and write Mr. Ausman at 
once for a catalogue. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


LAUER’S CHIEF PRICE AGAIN SALE. 


The important Poland China sale to 
take place in eastern Iowa this season 
is that of Henry Lauer’s, to be held at 
West Union, February 27th, next Tues- 
day. Don’t forget the date. For good 
quality, big type Poiands, Mr. Lauer's 
offering will surprise all who are not fa- 
miliar with what this sturdy breeder is 
doing. Henry Lauer is a man of deeds 
and of but few words. He is thoroughly 
master of his profession. We use the 
word profession, for we believe there is 
no line of work that requires greater skill 
than the art of moulding animal form and 
other essentials connected with progress- 
ive agriculture, such as Mr. uer is en- 
gaged in. Mr. Lauer has proved his ca- 
pacity along this line by the fine home 
and farm which he has acquired by his 
efforts, and by the record he has made at 
the Iowa State Fair. Not a few of the 
fifteen yearling daughters of the noted 
and prize winning Chief Price Again that 
are in this saie are promising candidates 
for the state fair shows the coming sea- 
son. The fact, too, that Mr. Lauer’s main 
herd boar, Chief Price Again 24, is a full 
brother to the champien Chief Again 
Price, which he bred, showed and sold 
last year, adds to intensifying in the herd 
this big type prize winning blood. We 
would be much disappointed if construct- 
ive breeders wanting the best of big type 
sows were not present at this sale. It is 
a rare occasion, and it comes at the close 
of the sale season. Don’t forget that. The 
final announcement appears with this 
issue. 


MONSEES & SONS’ GREAT JACK AND 
JENNET OFFERING. 

March 5th is being looked forward to 
with much interest by breeders of jacks 
and jennets in general, as well as by 
those interested in raising the best class 
of mules, for this is the date of the Mon- 
sees sale of jacks and jennets, to be held 
at the famous Limestone Valley Farm, 
Smithton, Mo. More World’s Fair cham- 
pions have been produced at Limestone 
Valley Farm, and more of the blood of 
World's Fair champions wiil be found in 
the Monsees offering for their March 5th 
sale, than can be found anywhere else. 
Their herd, so long headed by the great 
World’s Fair champions, Limestone Mam- 
moth and Orphan Boy, has come to be 
headquarters for this blood, and this 
blood has produced a type that is ex- 
ceedingly popular with discriminating 
buyers. It is the type that put Monsees 
at the top in the business, and that 
makes good for buyers. The kind of 
jacks and jennets they sell are the kind 
that raise the standard of pure-bred 
herds and improve the breed; and if mule 
raisers would all use the kind of jacks 
Messrs. Monsees offer for sale, prices for 
mules would be better. It is inferior 
stock from the use of inferior jacks that 
depresses prices, and when prices are 
depressed it is on the inferier steck, while 
good stock most always brings good 
prices. The illustrated sale catalogue 
gives so much information concerning 
the great offering to be sold March 5th, 
that it is of much interest to all who are 
thinking of buying, and those who have 
the catalogue will not need any other 
particulars, for the descriptions in the 
catalogue of animals to_be sold are con- 
servative and reliable. No. 1 in the cat- 
alogue is the noted Barytone Mammoth 
2466, of which special mention was made 
last week. He is a valuable herd header, 
and Messrs. Monsees state that he would 
not be for sale at any price if they did 
not have his sire. No. 2 is High Ball, 
ee att oon : ist oy 

o-year-ol n “4 
w16i0, t & Cain — 
ere great as a cham- 
w k at the head of their un- 
oe fter the death of 
bought the 





Dryden, of Canada. 
good, thick, 


entire Barns & Cain herd, and High Ball 
and some great show jennets from this 
herd are include in the sale March 5th. 
Among the mature jacks in the offering, 
Missouri King, a five-year-old son of King 
of Giants, is bound to attract much fav- 
orable attention sale day, because of his 
size, bone, ruggedness, and all-around 
herd header qualities. He impresses one 
as -being a valuable herd header, one of 
the very best in this great offering. There 
are others of similar merit, of whom the 
catalogue gives a good description. <A 
number are by the champion Orphan Boy 
—including one or two of the most prom- 
ising Orphan Boy jack celts that Mon- 
seas & Sons have ever offered. Most of 
the jennets are bred to Orphan Boy, and 
others are mostly bred to High Ball. See 
announcement On page 388, and write for 
the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


NEVILLE’S DUROC SALE. 


About the last opportunity to buy good 
Duroc Jersey sows and gilts publicly this 
spring will be at the A. L. Neville sale, 
to be held at Aurelia, Iowa, next “Tues- 
day, February 27th. The catalogue is 
just at hand, and in looking it over we 
are pleased to note that Mr. Neville calls 
attention to the slight defects which some 
may have, in the footnotes; so that those 
who have the catalogue may feel assured 
of getting a correct description of those 
being offered.. No. 1 is a daughter of old 
Pericfes, that made Duroc history in days 
gone by. She is the only daughter of his 
that has been or will be offered this win- 
ter; a good sized, heavy hammed and 
heavy boned sow with good feet, the sort 
that Pericles usually sired. This sow, 
like every one of the tried sows Mr. Ne- 
ville is selling, is a good producer and a 
good mother. Mr. Neville is giving the 
public an offering that is a it to any 
young man, and as it is his first sale, 
prices will not likely be as high as the 
merits of the offering justify. Those fa- 
miliar with the hogs that have been mak- 
ing Duroc history will o e by the cat- 
alogue that it is made up largely of close 
relatives of these. It simply means that 
Mr. Neville is abreast of the times, and 
that his ambition is to own and breed 
‘the best and to offer that kind to his 
fellow man. We wish to urge those who 
have not yet supplied themselves with 
brood sows to not overlook this sale. Par- 
ties will find free conveyance from both 
Aurelia, on the Illinois Central, and from 
Galva, on the Northwestern. The final 
announcement appears with this issue. 


MAYNARD’S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 

Mr. W. C. Maynard, of Elk Point, S. 
Dak., will make a draft sale of forty head 
of tried and true breeding sows, fall year- 
lings, and a few spring gilts, on March 
5th. Mr. Maynard has made a specialty 
of the Chester White, having been a 
breeder and’ exhibitor at the Sioux City 
fair for a number of years. His 
boars, Wellington 2d, Dandy and. Silver 
King, are the sires of the major portion 
of the offering. Silver King is included 
in the sale. Parties wanting a tried herd 
boar can obtain one here, where his get 
is in evidence. Mr. Maynard has given 
the matter of a properly balanced ration 
a good deal of study, and has, found by 
experience that plenty. of alfalfa, some 
silage, good oats and a limited amount 
of corn have given best results. We feel 
sure that our readers who buy breeding 
stock of Mr. Maynard will get good, 
hearty, prolific stock. Mr. Maynard is 
nicely located right near the depot, and 
trains from each direction arrive at Elk 
Point in the morning. The sale comes at 
a time of year, too, when those not al- 
ready stocked with brood sows will do 
well to attend. Leok up the advertise- 
ment and write Mr. Maynard for cata- 
logue. 


PINEHURST SHORT-HORNS TO BE 
DISPERSED. 


Cc. W. Daws & Son, Harlan, Iowa, will 
disperse their well-known Pinehurst herd 
of Short-horns at public auction. on 
Thursday, March 7th, as announced on 
page of this issue. Pinehurst herd 
was established by C. W. Daws, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and we are pleased 
to state that the herd has been in good 
hands, which means more than reliability, 
fer here is a herd that shows the work 
of a skilled breeder, who has accom- 
plished a great work. Pinehurst herd is 
easily one of the best that has been buiit 
up in the state, and it is a distinct loss to 
the state that so good a herd should now 
be dispersed, although other herds to 
which this stock goes will receive the 
benefit. Pinehurst herd excels in ideal 
beef type and in uniformity of type. And, 
as might be expected, it is_ one of the 
best bred herds to be found anywhere. 
A few sample pedigrees appear in this 
week’s announcement, but they are not 
extended enough to show how strongly 
Cruickshank they are. The Jasmine fam- 
ily, for instance, is unusually strong in 
Amos Cruickshank’s best breeding, the 
ancestors on both sides for many gener- 
ations being bred by Cruickshank. The 
same is true of the Rose of Autumn fam- 
ily, and others. Jhat is regarded as 
the best young bull in the offering is 
Knight of Pinehurst 2d, of the Jasmine 
family, which is a family of good ones. 
This bull is exceptionally heavy quar- 
tered, with a good, deep, weil ed mid- 
dle, a good head, a thick coat, short legs, 
and the feeding quality that beef cattle 
should have, and that is worth looking 
for when in search of a herd header. A 
brother of this Jasmine bull now heads 
a herd, and is not only a show bull, but 
is very highly valued as a herd bull. The 
pull offering is extra good, and all that 
were bred at Pinehurst are very uniform 
in type. One of the younger bulls, called 
Baron Surprise, is perhaps the flashiest 
show bull, at least at the present time. 
He is ciean cut and straight lined, with 
puiging quarters and a wealth of fiesh, 
while his breeding is — Scotch of 


weit, of the Sentch 

Another thick, soggy fellow, o Cc 
Missie family, is oo Prince, calved 
March 26, 1911. His dam is Lady Missie 
7th, by Prince Victor 2d, he a choicely 
Cruickshank Victoria, bred by John 
Another of these 
Scotch bull calves is a 





Cruickshank Victoria, called Red Knight; 
and another good, beefy fellow is Rose- 
berry Prince, a red roan Octeber year- 
ling of the choicest Cruickshank breed- 
ing, as is shown by his pedigree in the 
announcement. The catalogue shows 
eight of his dams bred by Amos Cruick- 
shank, and six of his sires. All of these 
young bulls are reds but two, and they 
are dark red roans. All but one are sired 
by Nonpareil Prince, a prize winning son 
of the champion Nonpareil King. Non- 
pareil Prince is largely responsible for 
the thick fleshed, short legged, beefy 
type found in the Daws cattle. He be- 
longs to the Cruickshank Lady Susan 
family, his dam being the Susan Lady 2d, 
a fine, large cow, bred by Cookson Bros., 
and sired by Imp. Field Marshall. The 
grand-dam was by the show bull Com- 
modore, and the next dam was by Imp. 
Spartan Hero, one of the best Cruick- 
shank bulls ever imported to lowa from 
Ames Cruickshank’s herd. No. 1 of the 
catalogue is Sultan Lad, a very attract- 
ive, fine-styled, red bull, just turned two 
years old. His sire is Sultan 3d, a $1,000 
son of Imp. Whitehall Sultan, and his 
dam is Devergoil 6th, by Burnbrae King, 
a prize winning son of Imp. Orange Chief, 
who sold to E. W. Bowen, in the W. D. 
Flatt sale, for $1,500, while the dam of 
Burnbrae King is the noted $2,000 im- 
ported Stella, by the great Star of Morn- 
ing. This young buil, Sultan Lad, has 
so many goed points, a good, strong back, 
good bone, straight legs, good head and 
horn, and good quality, that he is bound 
to prove a good seller on sale day, if 
there are any appreciative bull buyers 
at the sale. The damssof these good bulls 
are in the sale also, together with other 
valuab’e breeding cows and heifers, some 
mention of which will be made next week. 
See announcement on page 386, and write 
at once for the sale catalogue, which is 
out. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


ANGUS BULLS. 

G. E. Thornton & Sen, ef Millersburg, 
Ill., can interest farmers and steer breed- 
ers in good Angus bulls. Messrs. Thorn- 
ton are of the opinion that the time has 
come when good cattle are in* fashion, so 
in producing bulls for the market, indi- 
vidual merit has been the main considera- 
tion. The eighteen head offered for sale 
range in age from ten to sixteen months, 
and have been grown and fed that they 
should do satisfactory service in large 
steer producing herds. Black Bishop 98849, 
the herd sire, is one of the good show and 
breeding Angus bulls. He headed the 
sw es beef herd at several large 
district fairs in Illinois. in 1911, and his 
get were tonsistent winners in the young- 
er classes. King Emerald 150941, the ald- 
est bull offered, had a clean record as a 
show calf last season. His. substance, 
ruggedness, masculinity amd correct An- 
gus type: should. commend him fer heavy 
service this spring. Bishop's Prince: is a 
coming yearling that is especially desir- 
able. Hé is the ‘product ‘of thick-fleshed 
ancestry. The man feoking for a -high- 
class steer getter, with low-setness, depth, 
compactness and ty will find it here. 
High-class beef production is a business 
at Shadeland Pace. Pure Angus cattle 
have been bred and fed here for twenty- 
four years. Those calves that do not 
measure up to a rigid standard of excel- 
lence are castrated and turned into the 
feed lot. You can depend upon a breed- 
ing bull from this old-established herd. 
Get in correspondence with Thornton & 
Son if in need of an Angus bull. 


RHEA BROS.’ PERCHERONS. 


A recent visit to Rhea Bros., of Arling- 
ton, Neb., found them with a good supply 
of ig, sound Percheron stallions on hand 
for prospective buyers. They made a 
specialty of home-bred Percherons that 
are acclimated and ready for satisfactory 
service. They also have on hand some 

imported stallions, but, as stated, 
their specialty is home-bred, home-raised 
Percherons. They are farmers, living on 
their own farms, and there is where you 
find their Percherons. That they have 
good ones is evident from the fact that 
each year Rhea Bros. go to their state 
fair and win a good share of the best 
pribes on their home bred Percherons, 
and in competition with importers. How- 
ever, this is not to be w ered at when 
it is considered that for thirty years the 
importers have been bringing many of 
the best Percherons from France to this 
country. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that just as good Percherens can 
now be found in this country as in France. 
Rhea Bros. are practical horsemen and 
know the good ones. They have one or 
two of their best prize winners fer sale, 
and can show prospective buyers a good 
lot of stallions. With every horse they 
seH the buyer gets a certificate from the 
state vet rian, stating tke condition 


and write Rhea Bros., if interested in 
buying. 


FORTY HEAD OF CLYDESDALES AT 
PUBLIC SALE. 


One of the choicest offerings of Clydes- 
dale horses of the year will be made by 
Len H. Lamar, at the well-known Lake- 
side Farm, on Wednesday, March 13th. 
The offering of forty head comprises thir- 
ty-two mares and eight stallions. There 
are twenty head of imported mares, car- 
rying the very best blood of the breed 
through such sires as Baron Buchlyvie, 
Baron’s Pride, Hiawatha, and Revelanta. 
These mares have lots of size and qual- 
ity. They nearly all show heavy in foal, 
and they are in splendid condition for the 
buyer. There are also a few yearlings 
and foals, and an excellent offering of 
eight stallions. We know that those who 
go to Storm Lake on March 13th, expect- 
ing to find a good offering will not be in 
any wise disappointed. Mr. Lamar’s of- 
ferings have always been highly satisfac- 
tory to the buyer, and his patrons have 
almost invariably secured extra good bar- 
gains at his sales. Mr. Lamar’s offerings 
have always been high-class, and we feel 
sure our readers who attend this sale wiil 
buy mares that will be thoroughly satis- 

ory and that will yield big interest on 
the investment. Look u 
catalogue, mentioning allaces’ Farm 
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topped. Scotch families: 
of the Moss Rose. 


ages from~yearlings to 6 ones 
to the farm day of sale 
ment for those from a distance. 


EARNEST ). KNOBLOCH, 


Short-horns At Auction 


Also Few Belgians and Percherons 


The fact that I have purchased the farm on which I now live makes it nec- 
essary for me to sell my herd of cattle to raise the money. Therefore, on 
’ 


Wednesday, March 6 


At My Farm 
Near Alvord, lowa 


I will sell the herd, numbering 32 HEAD, six of which are fine young bulls. 
A third of the offering are choicely bred Scotch cattle and all are richly Scotch 
Missie, Autumn Rose, Mina and the Elvira branch 
American families: Young Mary, Rose of Sharon, Young 
Phillis, Rosemary, Beauty and Mary Ann. 
Archer, Knight’s Count, Imp. Van Horn, Grand Baron, Nonpareil Prince. 
They are a fine lot of cattle and in good flesh. 
8 high grade Belgians, 3 mares, 5 geldings—2 dapple grey Percheron mares; 
Five bushels timothy seed. 
rom Lester and Inwood, Iowa, and free entertain- 
For catalog address 


Auctioneers: COLS. J. A. BENSON, M. McLAUGHLIN and NAGLESTAD 





Sires of offering: Ceremonious 


Will also offer 10 HORSES— 


Free convey&nce 





Alvord, Lyon Co., lowa 
































Again by A Wonder 143421. 


Lauer’s Longfellow. 


the biggest boars we were able to find. 


COL. J. A. BENSON. Auctioneer 





LAUER COMING OUT AGAIN 


THIS TIME WITH POLAND-CHINA BROOD 
SOWS FIT TO PRODUCE CHAMPIONS 


PUBLIC SALE AT 


West Union, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. 27th 


40 head in sale, which are closely related to the grand champion, Chief Again 
Price, which we bred and showed at Des Moines last fall; 15 yearlings are by 
his sire, Chief Price Again, and everyone a good one. 
the champion and all are bred to Fair Longfellow. 20 gilts are by A Wonder 
Few tried sows are by Big Bone, Long Chief and 
These and the gilts are bred to Chief Price Again 2d, full 
brother to the champion Chief Again Price, and to Lauer’s Dude, one of the 


The offering holds many attractions in big type prize winning blood. It 
should interest those wanting more quality without sacrificing size. 
Ask for the catalogue, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HENRY LAUER, Eldorado, lowa 


Two are full sisters to 




















CHESTER WHITES. 





HEATH’S CHESTER WHITE SOWS 


Herd established in 1888. Choice yearling sows that have raised one litter, also fall 
yearling sows and spring gilts bred for March and April farrow, from extra good 
boars. Sows are showing their own guarantee. Prices are as reasonable as choice 


stock can be sold. Come and see them or write your wants. 


A. B. HEATH, Newell, Ia. 





Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 


duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver King 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, 


Elk Point, S. D. 


Bred Sow Sale March 5th 


Healey’s Chester Whites 


March, April and May Boars to Offer 


Sires—Rex U.S., lowa King 
and Sunshine Chief 
Have been selling stock to same parties for the 
past four years. For prices and particulars corres- 
pond with 


JAS. HEALEY, Remsen, Iowa 





Vale’s Chesters 


If you are looking for a herd header, do not miss 


inspecting some of the best this old established herd 
bas produced. Address 
B. R. VALE, 


Bonaparte. Iowa 





CHESTER WHITES 


Herd headed by Christopher Ist, champion 


boar at the Nebraska and Illinois state fairs. Boars 
for sale, including a two-year-old 2d prize winner and 
a fall boar. 

E. L. LEAVENS, 


Shell Rock, Iowa 





WE SHIP G. 0. D. 


choice Chester White pigs, both sexes. not 
akin, and pay all express charges. Catalogue free. 


B. M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, lowa 


Highland Stock Farm Chesters 


Bred sows for sale—40 sows and gilts, mostly sired 
by Chickasaw Choice, 2d prize aged boar, lowa State 
Fair, 1911. Priced low for quick sale. Call or write. 
BARR & RAE, Phone24X. Ames, Iowa 





Jones Big Poland-Chinas 














AT AUCTION 
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Dunlap, la., Monday, March 4th 

















is why I breed this kind. 
hunter. 
home of Miller’s Tecumseh 117017. 


boar of his size living. 


A. D. JONES, 


In heated sale pavilion in town. The Home of the Big Ones. My customers 

want long-bodied, heavy-boned boars and stretchy, roomy brood sows, That 
Nobody asks me for fine-boned dumplings. | yjjj 

offer 50 head on the above date that will gratify the desire of 

And why not raise this kind? 

and can be marketed at any weight up to 900 and 1000 pounds. 


1000 Ibs., has 11-inch bone and has more natural fleshing qualities than ap 
Other sires represented are: 
Chief Tecumseh 151585, Orange Price, J.’s Dry Creek Wonder and Bill Price 
If you are interested and would like to know more, write for a catalog. 7 
Cantine will attend sale for Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. H. 8S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


t the big he 
They farrow for me from § to 15 on 


This is the 
Did you ever hear of him? Weight 
Long Choice 17266} 


E. 


Dunlap, lowa 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


BRIGHTON FARM HERD 


THE DUROC JERSEY’S PARADISE 


Duroc Jersey males of March and April farrow for 
sale, sired by Walte Mode! by Golden Model II and 
Regulator by West's Hero, and from Dams ranging 
from two to six years old. They are of the practical 





profitable sort, fully guaranteed and priced inside’ 


their value. Visit us if possible, or write your wants. 


HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN, Washta, Cherokee Co., lowa 


"wero DUROG-JERSEYS 


Boars all sold. Still have some choice, large, heavy 
boned gilts for sale, bred for April farrow; average 
weight January Ist, 300 lbs. Improver Chief 54541, at 
head of herd, is an immense hog, has an eleven inch 
bone; also Royal Wonder 118503, an excellent Crim- 
son Wonder hog. If you are looking for smooth, 
extra large, fancy gilts, I have them. 


J. WELLENDORF, 


Glenwood Herefords 
and Duroc Jerseys 


Chief Model 103767 by Chief Select 8807 and others 
at headof herd. Boarsforsale. Also five bulls fit for 
service sired by Dudley 176275, 1907 Iowa champion. 


P. GORMAN, Dougherty, lowa 
MAPLE GROVE HERDS 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Red Polled Cattie 


The ‘‘Always Better” kind. Herd boars—Col. Wil- 
letta 98117, first and junior champion Iowa, 1910; King 
the Col. 89533, champion breeder of the west; Golden 
Model 11th 97045, first Nebraska, 1910. Herd bull— 
Logan, the peerless show and breeding bull. Some 
choice young bulls and boars for sale. Dispersion 
sale of cattle coming. Watch for further announce- 
ment. 

Cc. W. HUFF, 


OAKLAWN 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


My two herd boars, Iowa Phallas 94191 by Iowa 
Notcher, dam Lady Phallas 22661 by Phalles 70319; 
Anderson’s Pilot Wonder 101669 by Kelly Pilot Won- 
der 21507a. Also gilts, fall yearlings and aged sows. 
Also one 4-year-old Short-horn bull, Bates strain. 


LEWIS ANDERSON, London, Freeborn Co., Minn. 


Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 





Algona, lowa 








Mondamin, Iowa 











0 | C Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
. e . i 


gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 


Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, illinois. 


| 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





—— 


HAMPSHIRES 





HAMPSHIRES. 


(lPPP LPP II 





Thirty bred gilts of spring farrow tooffer. The big, 


smooth. stretchy Kind; bred for early March farrow. 
Our boars were good sellers. You will like the gilts. 
F. O. PETERSON, 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS Stock of all ages forsale. 
A number of boars ready 

for service, also a choice lot of aged sows and young 

gilts bred for spring farrow. We have some special 

bargains in aged sows bred for early farrow. We 

can please you in some of these sows. 

L. Cc. MELLER, Route 2, Canton, Illinois 


Galva, Iowa 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Hampshire Boars 
(a, land Gilts 


Stock of all ages for sale. 
Best herds in west, founded 
from one herd. Why not let 
us start you with same blood? 


H. ATKINSON, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


















POLLED DURHAMS. 








Riverswell Herd Polled Durhams 


Five choice young bulls for sale, sired by the show bull, Arcadia Duke, and out of prize winning dams, in- 


— one sen roan out of the undefeated show cow, Scottish Belle. Come and see them. They are as good 
as ever raised. 
HH. W. DEUKER. 


Wellman, lowa 





BALMATS’ DUROCS 


Boars allsold. Weare directing our attention to 
our February Ist bred sow sale. We have a 
great lot and bred to great boars. File your applica- 
tion for catalogue early. 
BALMAT & SON, 


Duroc Boars 


from prize winning stock. 100 March and April pigs, 
not fleshy but growthy. Sires—Lemars Pride, De- 
fiance, Shadeland Col., Spotless King and Proud Chief 
Perfection. Weare here to please you. Give us a 
trial. AUGUST RUETHER, Le Mars, Iowa 


KILDEE’S DUROCS 


Boars for sale—By Chief Select. Chief Select 
Jr. and Belle’s Adwancer. Several! real herd 
headers among them. We also breed high class 
Scotch Short-horns. Young bulls for sale. 

J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 


‘ Duroc Jersey bred sows art 
lengthy and heavy boned and of the 
best breeding. Come and see them. 


FRANK KEAN. Mt. Pleasant, la. 


Mason City, Iowa 














OLDEN Model Duroc Gilts, ored to a son 
3 of The Professor, dam by Chief Col. W. B. 
MEEEKS, Martelle, lowa, 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





DeYOUNG’S DUROGS 


30 BRED GILTS 


of March and April farrow,. which will be price 
right. They have the breeding and quality and gr 
bred to three very choice herd boars. Write for par- 
ticulars or visit us. Free livery. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm adjoins town. R.F.D.2 


Malcolm’s Durocs 


130 pigs raised from mature sows. Boars to offer. We 
invite you to inspect our herd and our show record. 
wi LO ° igelow, Minn. 
Farm near Worthington. 


15 Duroc Jersey Gilts 

Daughters of Model Banker 2d and Col. Sheldon, 
bred to a grandson of Freed's Col.. for early Mareh 
farrow. Healthy stock, size, quality and thrifty, a 
very moderate prices. 
Henry Schmidt, 


Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls or Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by R. B. Crimson (by Crimson 
Wonder Again, dam Ruberta Queen) and some by 
Model Chief 20th (by Model Chief, dam by Advancer. 
Also three good Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 
invited. R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 


EST YOU FORGET—The Clover Leaf 
Herd Durocs has for sale 2 heavy boned 
gilts, good ones of choice breeding, bred for March 
and April farrow to a heavy boned, long bodied, 
smooth son of Chief Select. Reduced prices fora 
short time. Come or write to CLYDE H. SMITH, 
Riceville, Mitcheil County, Iowa. 


Janssens’ Prize Winning Duress 


We have a few choice October, 1911. boars to offer 
that we will price worth the money. 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, Meservey, lowa 


Averydale Duroc Sows 


Gilts with length, bone and quality. Bred to Chief 
of Cols., ason of the Iowa grand champion. Let us 
tell you about them. Priced low. 

A.M. AVERY & SONS, Mason City, lows 


40 Duroc Jersey Gilts 


Safely bred for early farrowing and guaranteed to 
farrow to date given. Visitors pronounce them the 
best lot they have ever seen of any breed. I never 
have raised as good. B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lena 

Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


UGH’S DUROCS-—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 








Rock Valley, Iowa 




















E YOE’S DUROCS-—35 choice gilts, bred for 
March and April; also 4 tried sows and fall 
yearling herd boar, Perfection Wonder by Noms 
Wonder, 2d at Des Moines. De YOE BROS., Mason City, tert. 





Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning ope 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They ¥" 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco. lows 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and age 
sows bred to a young prize winning son of Rivals 
Champion’s Best. We have ‘‘the goods” and propore 
to stand hack of every statement. Yours for business 
Cc. Ss. BUCKLEY, Holstein, lows 











MISCELLANEOCTS. 


BROOKLINE STOCK FARM C2. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Importers and breeders of Hereford = 
Jersey cattle, Berkshire hogs. Shromrce 
sheep, Welsh ponies. WILLIAM GEO 
Proprietor; Pres. Old Second National Bank; oe 
Illinois Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. Ame! oO 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. American Hereford (4 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. Bankers Association R 
Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. 
LuMAN in charge. 








Please mention this paper when writint 
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—————— 
sALE AT NEWTON, IOWA, 


ANGUS °°" MARCH 6TH. 
. »ounced on page 382 of this iss 
a8 il un of Newton, Iowa, will hold 
W. \3gus cattle sae at that. place March 
= Ae which he wiil be joined by W. F. 
_ of Norwalk, Iowa, while on 


Dessenbere. ing Matt Baker, of Mitch- 








me =~ rowa, wil hold a sale at his farm. 
elivilic. ‘ring for the Newton sale is large- 
° sgl ~ Miller herd, which is one of 
ly from ct and best in the state, the 
the [are ie herd being wel demon- 
merits. \ir. Miiler’s successful win- - 
strated" cding stock shows the past 
| gels This year he had the grand 
Tampion cow wherever he exhibited, in- 
a jing the international at Chicago, the 
yee rican Royal at Kansas City, also at 
sag beer and other state fairs. He also 
the championship on his herd bull, Er- 
at Lincoln, and some other western 
ous, and ameng the prizes he won at 
the last International was first on a 
daughter Ernest. Mr. Miller has also 
been making a very creditable showing 
on fat steers, and the past year he won 
championship on a steer cf his own 
preeding at Des Moines and other west- 
ern stock shows, including the recent 
Denver stock show, where he also wen 
champion on grade steer, and reserve 
champion carcass. He also received the 
highest price paid for fat steers, which 
was $10.50 per hundredweight, for his 


,-pred champicn, King’s Choice. _ It 
eeould be remembered, too, that Mr. 
Miller bred the steer that won grand 
championship at the last Chicago fat 
stock show. He had formerly exhibited 
this steer, and then sold him to the Iowa 
State College. The announcement on 
page 382 gives brief particulars as to the 
offering, and our readers are assured that 
it is one that is worthy the patronage of 
discriminating buyers. The Miller con- 
signment numbers thirty head, seven of 
which are bulls. The females include ten 
yearling and two-year-old heifers from 
the Allaud herd, which Mr. Miller pur- 
chased in its entirety last fall, together 
with the Allaud farm, a mile west of 
Newton, which he now makes his home. 
These ten Allaud heifers are bred to 
Rosegay ith, the sire of Resegay 6th, 
winner of first at Chicago. The rest of 
the Miller cows and heifers are bred to 
the herd bulls Everb!ack 117269, Ernest 
91016 and Keylex, the latter a K Pride, 
sired by Parisian Pride. Everblack is 
a Blackbird topped Erica, the sire being 


the show bull Blackbird Benton, and the 
dam being Imp. Effulgence of Theakston 
61637. More particulars concerning this 
good offering, including the Dessenberg 
consignment, will be given next week, 
when we hope to have the catalogue. 


Write for it, mentioning Waliaces’ Farm- 
er when writing. 


PERCHERON SALE AT NEVADA, 
TUESDAY, MARCH 5TH. 


Our readers desiring to buy Percheron 
mares should not overlook the unusual 
opportunity which will be afforde by the 
H. Cc. Lowrey sale, at Nevada, Iowa, 
Tuesday, March 5th, beginning at 1:30 
p. m., sharp. This offering of fifty head 
is largely made up of two-year-old and 
older mares, all imported, and eighteen 
head of imported yearling fillies—the kind 
that should grow into mighty good money. 
The older mares and most of the two- 
year-olds are bred, and safe in foal, and 
the man who wants to get a start in 
pure-bred Percherons ought to be able to 
buy right at this sale, as the offering is 
large in number for a singe day’s sale, 
and Mr. Lowrey is satisfied that the man 
who comes to the sale wanting to buy 
good Percheron mares will not be in the 
Jeast disappointed. He also believes that 
the stallions included will please. For 
thirty years Mr. Lowrey has been en- 
gaged in importing draft horses, and dur- 
ing the last three years has imported 160 
year'ing and weanling colts, nearly all 
filles, strong in the blood of the famous 
Brilliant and Bisique. By buying wean- 
ling colts, they “are secured at very rea- 
sonabie prices, and Mr. Lowrey consid- 
ers that it is better to buy the young colts 
and grow them on the farm in this local- 
ity, where they do exceptionally well, 


than to import the older horses. This 
sale should interest a good many of our 
readers, and Mr. Lowrey hopes that many 
of them will make their plans to attend. 


The sale catalogue can yet be secured, 
and will be forwarded on request. Col. 
Pat Nic Guire, assisted by Col. H. M. Don- 
howe, will croy the sale. Those who find 
it impossible to come, but who would like 
some of the young mares and fillies in the 
offering, can safely trust Col. McGuire 
with mailed bids. All such will receive 
the same attention that bids would re- 
ceive if made by the buyer in person. 


MATT BAKER bag ANGUS MARCH 


As will be noted by the announcement 
on page 382, a royally bred offering of 
Angus cattle will be sold March 7th by 
Matt Baker, at his farm, one mile east 
of Mitchellville, lowa, and located on the 
Interurban railway. The sale follows the 
Miller and Dessenberg sale at Newton, 
the day before, and as the two places are 
Close together, parties can well attend 
both sales. This is Mr. Baker’s first pub- 
lice sale since the Baker & Smith sale, at 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, several years ago, 
Which was a sale to dissolve partnership. 
Angus breeders who attended the Baker 
& Smith sale, and it was a breeders’ 
Bale. will remember the good class of 
— e in that sale, and particularly one 
amily in the sale, the descendants of a 
Hi tt, COW belonging to the Blackbird 
ah ‘ranch of the Blackbird family. These 
lackbird 4th’s all sold at ices, 
_ one of them sold as high as $1,000. 
7 Will be seen by the announcement, 
air. Baker’s offering for his March 7th 
=~ ‘Ss practically a Blackbird off - 
ay number are descendants of the 

. Blackbird of Cloverland 30716, that 
Bold for t Baker & Smith 


ters in this sale, one of them being Black- 
a 1 © de 4th, who is the best heif- 
fies... ¢ herd. She is very smooth, even- 
re and of typcila doddie type. Black- 
pir Beth is another daughter of Black- 

‘rd of Cloverland in this sale, and Black- 





bird Beth has two daughters in the sale. 
The announcement on 382 gives 
some other particulars, and further men- 
tion will be made next week, when the 
catalogue is at hand. Write for it, and 
kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 


FINLEY’S ANNUAL JACK AND JEN- 
NET SALE. 


On March 6th, W. J. Finley, of Hig- 
ginsville, Mo., will hold his sixth annual 
jack and jennet sale, the sale to take 
place at his farm, just outside of town. 
This is the home of the famous jack, Dr. 
McCord 1776, and the offering is strong in 
the blood of this great sire of show jacks 
and jennets. The offering numbers some 
forty head, and it is claimed to be the 
greatest offering Mr. Finley has ever 
sold, and his offerings have been attract- 
ing discriminating buyers, who have paid 
top prices for sons and daughters of Dr. 
McCord. The catalogue is not at hand, 
but it wilt show a well-bred offering, and 
as it is picked from the-best in the herd, 
it is an attractive offering for buyers. 
See announcement elsewhere in this is- 
sue and write at once for the sale cata- 
logue. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

DAVENPORT’S PUBLIC SALE. 


On Friday, March 8th, T. A. Davenport, 
of Belmond, Iowa, will offer 100 head of 
high-class registered Shropshire sheep, 
fifty of them ewes safe in lamb, six 
Short-horn bulls, three pure Scotch, and 
three Scotch topped, and a few Duroc 
Jersey bred sows, at public sate. Mr. 
Davenport has rented his farm, and must 
sell this stock. The sale is made on 
short notice, and we predict that those 
desiring to get a start in Shropshire 
sheep will be able to buy right at this 
sale. Free livery to and from both Bel- 
mond and Clarion will be furnished, and 
the sale will be held at the Pike Timber 
Stock Farm, well known to many of our 
readers. Col. A. P. Mason will be auc- 
tioneer, and those who find it impossible 
to attend but who would like to send 
some bids on the sheep, bulls or sows, 
can rest assured that all such will be 
most carefully taken care of. Look up 
the advertisement in this issue, and write 
Mr. Davenport for any further informa- 
tion desired. He hopes to have many 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer in attend- 
ance at the sale. 


SAL-VET AS A WORM DESTROYER. 

The record of Sal-Vet as a remedy for 
worms in live stock, and the manufactur- 
ers’ claims therefor, are given in the ad- 
vertisement of the S. Feil Co., Dept. 
W., Cleveland, Ohio, on our back page 
this week. Mr. Feil simply asks that 
those who have not tried Sal-Vet ar- 
range to take advantage of the sixty 
days’ free trial offer which he makes. If 
you will fill out the coupon which his ad- 
vertisement contains, telling him how 
many head of live stock you have, he will 
ship you enough Sal-Vet to feed them 
sixty days, and you are to pay the small 
freight charge when it arrives, and when 


the sixty days are up, and you have let | 


the stock have free access to it as per 
their directions, if it has not done what 
they claim, and if it did not rid your 
stock of deadly stomach and intestinal 
worms, Mr. Feil will cancel the charge. 
If it does do what he claims, pay the 
price for the amount of Sal-Vet forward- 
ed, as per the list of prices for the vari- 
ous quantities which are given in the ad- 
vertisement. Mr. Feil has issued inter- 
esting literature with regard to Sal-Vet, 
and the results it has given, which he 
will be glad to forward to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested. He hopes 
that those who have not yet tried Sal- 
Vet will take advantage of the sixty 
days’ free trial offer above mentioned. 
He requests that those writing him men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer, as he wants to 
know from what paper the _ inquiries 
come. 
McDONALD PITLESS SCALES. 

The above pitiless scales, which have 
been on the market for many years, and 
which are recognized as thoroughly de- 
sirable, are now sold by the Moline Plow 
Co., Dept. 20, Moline, Ill. The McDonald 
Bros.’ Pitless Scale Co., of Pieasant Hill, 
Mo., and New Castile, Ind., have been 
secured by the Moline Plow Co., and the 
scales will be made and sold exclusively 
by the Moline Plow Co. from now on. 
The McDonald scales have been on the 
market for twenty years, and every scale 
is sold on a ten-year United States stan- 
dard guarantee. These scales have pro- 
tected bearings which insure accuracy, 
and many other features which will com- 
mend them to the prospective purchaser 
of scales. Catalogue giving full particu- 
Jars concerning them can be secured of 
the Moline Plow Co. on request. 


HOUSES ALL READY TO PUT UP. 


The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
want to get a tenant house quick or who 
want to get a house to live in, or barns, 
poultry houses—in_ short, any buildings 
on the farm, can buy houses and other 
buildings of the North American Con- 
struction Co., Bay City, Mich., all ready 
to put up. These houses are called Alad- 
din houses, and they are built exactly as 
any well constructed dwelling house. T 
can not be taken apart when once 
erected; they are strong, convenient and 
permanent. In place of the ordinary lath 
and plaster, patent plaster board, which 
the North American Construction Co. 
poimt out are warmer and more satisfac- 
tory than lath and plaster, is used. All 
the buildings’ they sell are sold under a 
positive and definite guarantee, which 
covers the safe arrival of the material, 
the quality and the quantity. Two of the 
many different styles of houses which 
thetr catalogue giving 100 designs, con- 
tain, also one of the attractive barns 
which they offer are illustrated in the 
advertisement of the Nerth A n 
Construction Co., on page 370. They urge 
our readers who have building of any 
kind to do this year to look up this - 
vertisement, and to write them at once 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, for cata- 


100 different 
plans therefor, They have also 





a special booklet on Aladdin farm build- 
ings, illustrating houses, barns, autemo- 
bile garages, poultry houses, ice houses, 
ete., which will be sent on request. The 
catalogue No, 36 tells about the Aladdin 
plan of building and selling, and why it 
has proved satisfaetory to farm folks in 
many different parts of the country. A 
complete five room Aladdin house will be 
shipped anywhere for $388. Prices on 
larger houses, and houses with better 
finish, are in proportion. The catalogue 
gives our readers full particulars, and a 
good many will unquestionably be inter- 
ested therein. Read the advertisement, 
and when writing, mention this paper. 


THE NEW ees? tale HUDSON 


An automobile which has gained stead- 
ily in popular favor is the Hudson, made 
by the Hudson Motor Car Co., of 7251 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. This tar 
is designed by Howard E. Coffin, one of 
the most famous automobile engineers, 
and a gentleman who has designed sev- 
eral of the most successful automobiles 
that- have been manufactured. One fea- 
ture of the Hudson which is particularly 
noticeable is the few parts that it has as 
compared with the ordinary automobile. 
The Hudson Motor Car Co. point out that 
it has approximately one thousand fewer 
parts than the average car-——that every 
part is thoroughly dust-proof, and that 
there is nothing complicated about the 
Hudson in any of the mechanical features 
or in any way. This year they are equip- 
ping it with a self-starter which weighs 
but four and one-half pounds, and which 
has but twelve parts, and they consider 
it thoroughly practical in every particu- 
lar. Under the title of “How to Choose a 
Motor Car,” the Hudson Motor Car Co. 
have issued a very interesting book which 
they will be glad to forward to any read- 
er of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. They 
ask that you read their full-page adver- 
tisement, on page 345, and that you write 
them at 7251 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., for this book, and full particulars 
———, the Hudson ‘33.” A _ pestal 
card will bring it. 


THE DETROIT-AMERICAN TONGUE- 
LESS DISK HARROW. 


In a very attractively printed and fl- 
lustrated catalogue, the American Har- 
row Co., of 215 Hastings St., Detroit, 
Mich., tell about their Detroit-American 
tongueless disk, which is also described 
in their advertisement on page 363. Their 
catalogue is very complete, telling not 
only about their disk and other imple- 
ments, but also about their free trial of- 
fers, their terms of sale, cash or credit, 
the buyer taking his choice, and gives the 
very information that the prospective cus- 
tomer would like to have in every par- 
ticular. They have enjoyed a very wide 
sale among farm folks for both their disk 
harrows, which have given excellent sat- 
isfaction, and the Detroit-American ma- 
nure spreader, which is the result of a 
number of years of successful manufac- 
ture and experience. They make the 
special request that Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers refer to their advertisement, and 
write them for this catalogue. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring it 
by return mail. It describes their pivot 
axle cultivators, spike tooth harrows, and 
portable and stationary gasoline engines, 
as well as the manure spreader and the 
tengueless disk. 


FREE BARN PLANS. 


For the benefit of those who desire to 
get the most economical arrangement of 
the cow barn, the Hunt-Helm Ferrig Co., 
of 3982 Hunt St., Harvard, Ill., offer, if 
you will draw a rough lay out of your 
barn arrangement, to give you free plans, 
showing just how to arrange the stan- 
chions, etc., to the best advantage. They 
are makers of Star stalls and stanchions, 
and of Star litter and feed carriers, as 
well as other barn equipment, and they 
have issued a very interesting catalogue 
which they will be glad to forward to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
quest. They give partial information con- 
cerning their stanchions and their stalls 
in their advertisement on page 377, and 
they will be glad to have Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers interested look this advertise- 
ment up and write them, sending a rough 
sketch of the barn you desire to fix up. 
They will be glad to give you any infor- 
mation possible, and they hope to have a 
good many requests for their catalogue, 
which tells all about their barn equip- 
ment. Ejither a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring it. 


BUY A LOW-DOWN WAGON. 


The farm which does not have a low- 
down wagon should not lose any time in 
getting 2 satisfactory’ wagon. ‘They add 
much to the convenienec of doing the 
work around the farm, and save lots of 
hard labor. One of the complete low- 
down wagons which has proved very sat- 
isfactory is the Electric, made by the 
Electric Wheel Ce., of Box 55, Quincy, 
TH. The Electric Wheel Co. also make 
low-down, broad-tired wheels which can 
be put on the ordinary wagon skein, con- 
verting the high-wheeled, narrow-tired 
wagon into the broad-wheeled, low-down 
kind. ‘They will be glad to quote prices 
to Wallaces’ ner © rs either on 
their wagon complete or on wheels which 
can be put on any wagon skein. They 
have issued guye an interesting cata- 
logue giving full particulars concerning 
their wagons, and information concern- 
ing the draft of the low-down, broad-tired 
ae. Note, their advertisement on page 


BUY A GANG PLOW. 


Our readers who have never used a 
gang plow will find the investment there- 
in this season to be a most profitable in- 
vestment. The gang plow enables you to 
get the plowing done at a time when time 
counts most, and any of our readers who 
have ever used a gang plow appreciate 
what a big help it is in a busy season. 
One of the recognized desirable types of 
gang plows on the market is the Janes- 
ville, made by the Janesville Machine 
Co., of 34 Center, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
who tell about it in their special adver- 
tisement on page 355. Janesville plows 
have mi a@ phenomenal r at the 


big plowing matches in Illinois,. winning 
year after year in various tests. They 
want to correspond with eVery reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who does not now have 
@ gang plow. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring their interesting 
catalogue, telling not only about Janes- 
ville gang plows, but also. about Janes- 
ville sulky plows, walking plows, eulti- 
vators, Hallock weeders, Budlong disk 
harrows, etc. Be sure to look up their 
advertisement, and ask for their cata- 
logue. 
TEST YOUR SEED CORN. 


Every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
should carefully test the seed corn which 
he has saved for this year’s planting. We 
are advised by those who have already 
made tests that the corn is not in nearly 
as good condition as they had expected. 
One prominent grower who was in the 
office the other day told us that corn 
which he had expected to test high was 
testing only about fifty per ¢ent. It is 
not a hard problem to test the corn with 
a good tester, and a good tester nowadays 
is sold at a very reasonable price. One 
of the testers which has been very prof- 
itable. having made a good record in the 
hands of corn growers throughout the 
corn belt, is Holden’s Ideal corn tester, 
made by the National Seed Tester Co., 
1121 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. The 
National Seed Tester Co. have issued an 
interesting booklet telling about their 
tester and the results it has given, and 
they will be glad to send a copy thereof 
on request. The two styles of testers 
they make, one a large cabinet tester 
with lamp, and the other the tester for 
use in warm rooms, are illustrated in 
their advertisemnt on page 347. Look it 
up and mention Wallaces’ Farmer, please, 
when writing for the eorn tester booklet 
above mentioned. 


FREE VETERINARY ADVICE, 


Dr. David Roberts, president of the Dr. 
David Roberts Veterinary Co., 601 Broad- 
way, Waukesha, Wis., offers to give free 
veterinary advice to those of our read- 
ers who wish it, in a special advertise- 
ment on page 364. Dr. Roberts Co, are 
makers of reliable veterinary remedies, 
among them being a remedy for abortion, 
which has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention, and which has been widely used. 
The advertisement above referred to tells 
about these remedies in brief, and the 
company will be glad to send their liter- 
ature on request. If you would like the 
booklet, cloth bound, which they have 
issued under the tit'e of “Practical Home 
Veterinarian,” which posts you on the 
symptoms of diseases, they will send it 
to you postpaid for 25 cents, or you can 
obtain it free at your local drug store, 
as most drug stores handle the Dr. David 
Roberts live stock prescriptions. When 
writing the company, they would ap- 
preciate the favor if our readers would 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE NEW AVERY GAS TRACTOR. 


The Avery Co., of 1229 Iowa St., Peoria, 
Ill., tell about their new Avery gas trac- 
tor, in an advertisement on page 355, and 
call particular attenticn to the new illus- 
trated catalogue giving fu!! particulars 
with regard thereto. This’ new tractor 
is made for the ordinary sized farm. It 
pulls from four to six plows, and turns 
over from fifteen to eighteen acres per 
day. It weighs about 11,000 pounds. With 
this tractor and the new Avery seif lift 
plows, one man, or even a good-sized boy, 
can do the plowing. The plows are raised 
by power taken from the plow wheels. 
You can harrow at the same time you 
plow, making a quick job of both the 
plowing and the getting of the seed. bed 
in good condition. You can also seed as 
Well as plow and harrow with this trac- 
tor, and the Avery Co. will be glad to 
give you full particulars and free ad- 
vice with regard to plowing by traction 
power. They have issued some very in- 
teresting literature, and they will be glad 
to forward it on request. They will ap- 
preciate it if Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
btn mention the paper when writing to 
hem. 


BUY CLOVER SEED EARLY. 
The Iowa Seed Co., of Des Moines, fa., 
write as follows: ‘‘Owing to the shortage 
the clover seed crop in the United 
States, great quantities of clover are be- 
ing imported from Europe and other for- 
eign countries. Most of this seed con- 
tains buckhorn, dock and other weed 
seeds which Iowa dealers are prohibited 
to offer for sale, Unfortunately, Iowa 
can not prevent outside dealers from 
shipping them to Iowa farmers. Mer- 
chants handling clover seed shipped in 
from outside are likely to get caught with 
impure seed unless they exercise 
extreme care, as the noxious weed seeds 
are difficult to distinguish without a 
high-power magnifying glass. Among all 
the hundreds of sam sent us by im- 
porters and foreign dealers, none of the 
seed so offe as been anywhere near 
equal in purity to our own grades. If 
your readers want clover seed, they had 
better send for samples and prices of 
home-grown seed.” 


A GOOD CLIPPING MACHINE. 

The Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., of 639 
La Salle Ave., have issued an interesting 
booklet telling about their clipping ma- 
chines for horses, also about their 
sheep shearing machines. Their clip- 

g and shearing machines have been 
made for a good many years, and thou- 
sands of them are in use on farms 
throughout the west, giving the best of 
gervice. The 1912 machines have bali 
bearings, are very easy to turn, and do 
fast and satisfactory work. The machine 
which sells for the very reasonable price 
of $7.50, is illustrated in the advertise- 
ment of the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
on page 358, and they will be glad to have 
ou look this advertisement up and write 
or their catalogue, telling all about this 
as well as the ot machines they have 
to offer. You can either buy the machine 
of your dealer, or if you desire, send them 
$7.50, and they will forward you the ma- 
chine by express. Their catalogue will 
be very interesting to Watiaces’ Farmer 
readers, and they will be glad to forward 





it on request, 
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able to buy where the right type is well established. 


Red: calved January 6.1910. Bred by Earl Maharg. Owned by C. W. Daws & Son. 





Roan; calved October ®, 1910. Bred by C. W. Daws & Son. 
Got by Nonpareil Prince 262931. 
Rees bee ae aee ..+..Pride of Fancy 222478. 













i 
Roxe or 2d. Imp. Duke of Hamilton 2d 1¢ /Wm. Duthie 











DISPERSION SALE OF PINEHURST SHORT-HORNS 


SALE IN HARLAN HEATED SALE PAVILION 


HARLAN, IOWA, THURSDAY, MARCH 7, (912 
41 HEAD—8 BULLS, 33 FEMALES tt.rrstora'tr'ctncaum some 41 HEAD—8 BULLS, 33 FEMALES 


This is decidedly the best offering that has ever come from Pinehurst herd, because it is a dispersion sale of the entire herd, 
and includes those that would not otherwise be for sale at any 
the business, and our brother breeders and farmers are cordially invited to be with us sale day and see what progress has been 
made in establishing an ideal type of short legged, thick fleshed, thick coated Short-horns, the type that the discriminating 
breeder looks for when in need of a herd bull, the type the feeder looks for when after ‘‘market toppers,” and the type that wins 
in the show ring. It has taken years to establish this t type and it is worth a great deal to those looking for breeding stock to be 

he seven Scotch bulls are a very promising lot and include one or two of 
the best ever bred at Pinehurst. The breeding cows and heifers will not disappoint the most discriminating buyer, and are cer. 
tain to be money makers, as they have been for us. We submit a few sample pedigrees: 


Lott SULTAN LAD 343694 Bull 





DAMS SIRES. BREEDERS. 
- OE Bey OO BE Bot os ccc ccc ccecccccccsesscccces F. W. Harding 
SOIT BON si oo bo osnessccesus cecsnsnnn ie oles bsaasenieeees ee weer ms W. Bowen 
eR, re ee SE Loans bhbe bphens cbse piesunoe eta seen ese’ . H. Grant 
Ete. This is a superior young ball, sired by @ $1,000 son of the champion Whitehall Tit voy 
Lot 2 - MNIGHT OF PINEHURST 24 eEsace Bull 
Red roan; calved February 14,1911. Bred by C . Daws & Son. 
Got by Nonparei!] Prince 262931...............ecsseceeees . D. Parsons 
BOOMING Filho a scsconccvccssesee bike weene rE ah cccnsdpe ~.soseeesesasvaneese R. E. Owens 
eS EE SE POR EE TTT ET TS Sn CM MOND 5 wn vin 00 6s49050s 000000 seehenen t. E. Owens 
Jasmine 3d.. srecisiuseiokasnnbenee CO Re rrr rr rrr. W. A. Harris 
Imp. AES es led Cie TL MORSE Cumberland (44506)................002+2.00+++.A. Cruickshank 
Juniper.........0--. ° Sevecmechetsaue COWEOE (OBBIE) icc cccssccecsccccccce cocccccccced A. Cruickshank 
BIE os ccces conese jckva>asbashcheeee Barmpton Prince (32995) ............e.sseeeeed A. Cruickshank 
rrr rrr Master Of Arts (26067)......scccsecerscvessscved A. Cruickshank 
Ete. An extra good ‘bull with an extra good mother, both in the sale, and three others of this good 
family 
Lot 3 ROSEBERRY PRINCE 355402 Bull 


‘Imp. Fearless Archer 13206: .Wm. Duthie 


Imp. Rose of Autumn 24.........0cccee00- od AS ee eee A; Cc ruickshank 
Etc. The dam, Rosebud 13th, is one of the good wide cows in the sale. 
Lot 5 ROYAL PRINCE yee Bull 
Red; calved March 26, 1911. Bred by C. W. Daws. 
Got by a Prince 262931.. stenccetssesecnsece tle > FANGORS 
Lady Missie 7th ........ Subbu’ -Prince Victor 2d 206745............. ; ....e....d0bn Dryden 
Missie Belle 2d.......... . jssaes eee he Le ae H. F. Brown 
Missie of Browndale 3d....,.... -. Victor of Browndale 117621....................... 1. F. Brown 
Missie of Browndale.. . (eubtwnseekeeee Golden Rule 98268....... ... (ctw behebine Ws. Duin Albert Miller 
eee ome benee RAQURORIO DUCES 000.00 wocces vecccsccccccccsseesed A. Cruickshank 
I GR nn wv 00s 080 sesnencoaenaee Rc hke wn wah sess snncuhsadke nas coneee W.S. Marr 
Etc, 


Harlan is 40 miles northeast of Omaha, on the main line of the G. W. R. R.; also has a branch of the Rock Island coming 
north from the main line at Avoca; a branch of the Northwestern coming south from the main line at Carroll. 
Write today for sale catalog. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


FOF WUNDER, Clerk? Wuotloneers Cc. W. DAWS & SON, Harlan, lowa 






























rice. It also represents the best efforts of twenty-five years in 


Lot 19 PINEHURST BUTTERCUP 58772 Cow 
Red; calved March 18, 1908. Bred by C. W. Daws & Son. Owned by C. W. Dawa & Son. 





DAMS. SIRES. BEEEDERG. 
Got by Nonpareil Prince 262031.........csccsseccsssccces _ D. Parsons 
Pinehurst Butterfly............. sesccceee Baron Rear 2d 187495...... cess sccvecsvccescecces E. Owens 
i MED. nos upekene bile ecacebenes awe RN MIMO We DEUUNS 5595 50100100 o0000sesescses rf . Siotat & Bros, 
RIED «0.655 cass > ces seseeweenae Lord Lieutenant 2d 116302................. A & J.S. Brown 
PEL. . 0.536602 5h ie b ad ses kab ebeken LAE OEE POE 3 w02 0 0 cce'pscscsesnceseece ava i a Cruickshank 


A oG walcslaenudch sane os<p ee Seon Liddesdale 70486. J Per ere ry ey eat Cruickshank 
Lady Butterfly........ ... Burgomaster 90813, Cruickshank 
Butterfly of Hazel Rid . Liddesdale 60249. ... ; 

Butterfly of Athelstane. Crown Prince of Att 



















— Butterfly 44th. so ION AUNTIE o's sine 600 ope 0'0'0.00 eee siceneces0es A.C ruickshank 
Lot 20 PINEHURST BUTTERFLY 111633 Cow 
Red; calved November 1, 1910. Bred by C. W. Daws & Son. 

Got by Nonpare!] Prince 262981........cescccsccccsceces H. D. Parsons 
REI Set AS 5055 Gone Sawkca se aun Shisha es ee AI RE Gk ooo ss5010%seeosguusengaaased Wm. Moffat 
re Lord Lieutenant 2d 116302.............. »» H. & J. S. Brown 
EE iccesp thus seShredaneewsbe ceed PT 2 Se ee A. Cruickshank 
DR So: cl uass as weeastcusewouknund [ET ir ciscskecss saceceds A. Cruickshank 
Si EN 5 £65 b Sih «0s 0-5 a s'ov oe so an a 00% Burgomaster 9813. Wal iee es wean gekaes oem A. Cruickshank 
Butterfly of Hazel Ridge......... ee are reer A. Cruickshank 
Butterfly of Athelstane .......... ... Brown Prince of Athelstane 2d 16585........... David Christie 
Imp, — PE EE be cand deuaeunbemswonee Jf gs A aa Perr AG tS 


Lot ‘31 ORANGE BEAUTY 3d 111632 Cow 
Red; calved October 21, 1910. Bred and owned by ©. W. Daws & Son. 


Got by Nonpareil Prince 262031.........scccsscecsescone H. D. Parsons 
SPR TROBE is on cn cc cdc nosesss50s once SOU UNEY BEAM BONO occ 0406 bv eccacenceece ..E. W. Bowen 
















RPP SOON 6n'b-a seduddicdasccongss cssnen Craibstone 150955...... > Anderson 
Orange Blossom of Riverside 6th Canute 106716.. ‘ A. Harris 
Orange Blossom of Meadow Lawn 4th....Barou Vic toria 11802 6 ha ford & Son 
Orange Blossom of Glen Farm.....-...-- Prince Presisent.7eMRA <.6cecscessisccitesecqeed A. Cruickshank 
Orange Blossom of Oakland 4th King of Aberdeen 75747 ............0-+0+- .A. Cruicksbank 
oo ear are oon A EOD Pn es bores cs ccshev sevens sees J. H. Potts & Son 
Imp. Orange Blossom 30th................ Pride of the Isles 45274.. se ds0e coclecesccess dae CCUICKSRERE 


Etc. 









































POLAND-CHINAS. - ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 
’ Bi : x ee | d Chi For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal = 
Jones’ Big Type Poland-Chinas gus 6 q 
anh eens, Mes Goonen Fetes 10041, the grand con of Peter Mouw's hist Price Gish. are.the cites of some. #. 5: GONORNN, Cup, Grastedde Reads SS. ©, SONERE, fren. Cabtinns Bure: 


Others will be bred to them, also J.’s Dry Creek Wonder and Mohawk Chief. a son of Miller's Chief Price. 
Dams are from 700 to 900 Ibs. A. D. JONES, Dunlap, Iowa 


ESGHER’S BIG POLAND-GHINAS 


The best proposition of 1912. Large, heavy boned and smooth; breeding the best. Tried sows, 
January 10th, weighed 500 to 750 Ibs. and spring gilts 250 to 400 lbs. Boars in service are Chief Price 2d, Mon- 


arch’s Wonder and Mabel’s ‘ tadiey. This trio we challenge any herd 
to defeat for size, bone and quality. Write for private sale catalog. E. F. ESCHER, Manning, lowa 


Porter’s Poland-China Bred Gilts and Sows 


A have on hand yet a number of good gilts of March and April farrow, weighing 260 to 300 and 340 Ibs. and 
not fat. Senior yearling sows after raising pigs weigh 480 to 520, older sows up to 640 and 700. For breeding, 
bone. size and quality I have it. Priced right tosell. You should see this bunch of hogs to appreciate them. 
c. 











H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, Iowa 
For sale—A nice bunch nent leadin nite of Poland. aan 
of sows and gilts, the big, Herd headed by Big Hadley 3d and Golddust 


Wonder. Fall and spring boars for sale. We will 


easy feeding kind, bred for give you full value for your money. Try us. 


M arch and April farrow to 
Goltry’s Choice; also two 
June boars for’ sale that ; ’ 

will — good herd head- F Pola nd-Ch ! na Bred G ' Its 
res. ll be priced reasonable. Address to offer, also a few fall gilts and spring yearlings that 
H. Pn ‘BOY ER, R. R. 2. Albia, lowa are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 


Mondamin Poland- Chinas Morningsiée, Sioux City, lows. Farm 4 blocks from street car line 
A few choice spring boars and one outstanding 30 Growthy, Big Boned Poland-China Boars 


yearling for sale at prices that will close them out at and 30 gilts. From large litters. Mature parents 











once. Our annual bred sow sale, February of best breeding. Have pleased customers past 20 

23th, will iaclude sows of great size. coupled with years in 23 states. Write or call. 

supreme quality. Preparations are being made for a- P. 8S. & 8. BARR 

record breaking sale. Box W. F.., R. 4. Davenport, Iowa 
HELD BROS. = 





A ARGEST breeding of Poland-Chinas— 
Plymouth County, Hinton, lowa L 25 bred gilts, mostly sired by Long Chief 24 
— 145127 and Iowa Chief 155257. Dams are of 
Mouw breeding and other large strains. We ship on 


. . 
j = approval) and guarantee satisfaction. Also four good 
Short-horn bulls of milking strains. J. F. DELONG, 


Bristow, lowa. 
90 Head of Spring Pigs 








YORKSHIRES. 
Boars now ready to ship sired by the big type boars 
Bone and Stretch and LE Am Surprise. The 


a ° ieee, ma oe pee 
atter an 800 lb. hog. Herd is mainly of big breeding. 
Pigs are good lengthy fellows. 


W. W. HENNING, Sac City, lowa 


PoEsnn. -CHINA BRED GILTS— Big type. THE IDEAL BACON HOG 


ew medium, bred to Peter the Great 173219 
tig Wonder by Big Bone 137161: dam Daisy A by “ : Tr . 
onder 2d by Wonder 68751. and X Wonder 183333 by Champian herd of the United States. 
Expansion Wonder; dam Miss Big Bone by A Won- | Special offering now: 30 boars, 7 to 9 
der. #25 to @35. H. B. JONES, Walnut Lane Farm 


stl among * | months, at $25; 125 _ bred for March 
to June litters; "40 f all pigs. 


BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS THOS, H. CANFIELD, Mgr. 


(rerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 

















breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 

and — big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN. 
sale. ddress 

J.C. H. GERST, Alton, Iowa | Please mention this paper when writing. 





HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lows. 
Four great herds close together. Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


C. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa 


L ? SEELEY 
—- per! DODDIES 


Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Big, black business kind—Ready Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
for you—The kind you want— u t HESS see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


s 
Both quality and price will please WATERLOO, IOWA | W. B, SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Plain Dale Angus ANGUS BULLS 


Eight Enaeee, thick-fleshed bulls, priced 
for steer breeders and qualified to head pure bred 
SPECIAL PRICES herds. Write us if you need a good Angus bull. - E. 

s 1 

on 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- | THORNTON & SON, Millersburg, Mercer Co., Ill 


ple and safe in calf to the great breeding and show 
bull, Black Iwanhoe, weight 2300 lbs. All the 


popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. Angus Bulls and Heifers 
R. J. GODFREY & SON, Osage, lowa Blackbirds and Ericas—choice breeding 


and good individuals. If you want the best 
in Angus bulls or heifers, write or visit me. GEO. 


ANGUS FEMALES ALL AGES | W. FELTON, Knoxville, Ill. 

To Reduce Herd 
and nine head of yearling bulls, sired by Zara the 10 ANGUS BULLS 10 OFFER 
Great and Eric 9th. Twoof the bulls are Blackbirds 


and should please those looking for a good herd bull. from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “ Doddie” 
My herd is large and I wish to reduce it, and can kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
spare a choice carload of Angus heifers that will the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 


























start some one right in the breeding of Angus cattle. Address W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lows 
Bargain prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. For 

breeding, prices and further particulars, write CHOICE ANGUS BULL CALF (or sale, 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois | ‘4 nine months old. Price low. W.H. MI ILLER, 


R. 2, Independence, Iowa. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 HEREFORDS. 
tani ee tates mae eed ar eee M a p | & G rove | * reft 0 ards 


blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa Several good young bulls for sale. Only sires and 
oo “ene and fancy breeding used in my herd. 
arm oins town. Call or write. 
ANGUS BULLS ic: cfctsterscctiiced” | RELIS BAILY," Marehanttown, tows 
pricing them to 
suit the man with the hy bere. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are Herefords For Sale 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier } 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 217618. Also cows and heifers forsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson ¢ 
NGUS BULL FUR SALE-Sire, Black King | {n¢ on Interurban, near Huxley. Address 





























of Woodlawn: dam, Minnie Blackwood by Hesiod | E. O. NER VIG, Slater. lows 
2d by Baltimore of Glend&le. with quality and style to i - ae 
go with breeding. SILAS IGO, Indianola, Iowa. Please mention this paper when writing 
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THE JACKSON CATALOGUE. 
tractive automcbile catalogue 
a ine py the Jackson Auto- 
bas oe" 5 East Main St., Jack- 
omen t they ask that Wallaces’ 
om readers drop them @ postal card 
ager Fs test. therefor, mentioning 
ies ol ement on page 343, Jack- 
agile ‘ ire made in 30, 45 and 
44 : ives, and in two to seven 
oy page Eleven hundred dol- 
oar for the 3) horse power 
ey h whee's and 110-ineh 
- ha assenger car. Eighteen 
Be ond is the price for the 50 
hu sca r. 124-inch wheel base, 36 
ego ahs .» or seven passenger car. 
—lipageele i and fifty doliars is-the 
Pix Cee the del 45, 45 horse power, 
ee ky itor ear, with 118-inch 
lot hace. and 34x4 inch tires. This 
naagee jjustrated in the Jackson adver- 
Sere ‘ 343, and the price in- 
app top ni shield, gas tank, lamps, 
CluCe he. jackson Automobile Co. are 
nad ¢ -« farm felks wanting to 
eran a wobile will be a good deal 
bu Be ir is particular car, and also 
_ other cars they make, and they hope 
to receive a vood many requests for cat- 
alegue ackson cars have been largely 
used by farm folks, and they have been 
found very satisfactory. Be sure and 
ook up the advertisement if you are in- 
terested in buying an automobile this 
yea! 


IN GRADER AND CLEANER ON 
aaauae FREE TRIAL. 
No reader of Wallaces’ Farmer can af- 

ford to sow grain or seed of any kind 
that is not clean. The cost of a good 
grain grader, c eaner and separator is 
not Jarge, and the use thereof means a 
stand, and also the keeping of the 

e free from weeds. The Manson 
| €o., of Detroit, Mich., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn., the 
main office being located at Detroit, of- 
fer to send you their Chatham grain 
grader, cleaner and separator freight 
prepaid on free trial. After you have had 
a chanee to see what this machine will 
do. you can keep it and pay the reason- 
abie price which is asked therefor, either 
in cash or on time, or if it does not do 
the work the manufacturers claim, you 
can return it to them, and it will not 
cost a cent for the use of it. The ad- 
vertisement of the manufacturers on page 
266 tells about their offer, and also about 
the machine, and they want you if you 





do not already hawe a good fanning mill 
en your farm, to look it up and write 
them. A postal card or letter request 


will bring full information. 


RAISING POULTRY FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT. 

Under this title, a very interesting and 
instructive bookiet on poultry raising by 
incubators and brooders has been issued 
by George H. Stahl, 449 Oak St., Quincy, 
lil. For many years Mr. Stahl has been 
manufacturing incubators and brooders, 
Stah! machines being well known through- 
out the country. The Stahl! Excelsior in- 
cubator is illustrated in detail in this 
book'et, and likewise the brooder, and Mr. 
Stahl wants to place a copy of it in the 
hands of every one of our readers who 
is interested in raising chickens by incu- 
batior Perfect ventilation, automatic 
moisture supply, patented heating system, 
automatic egg turner, visible thermom- 
eter. fire proof lamp, sma:! consumption 
of oil, and absolutely fire proof heater 
are some of the features pointed out that 
make the Stahl inewhators and brooders 
highiy desirable. Mr. Stahl believes that 
his booklet will be of no little interest 
to Walaces’ Farmer readers, and he 
wants them to be sure to secure it. One 

e interesting parts of the catalogue 

a color plate showing aceurately the 

development of the chick in the egg. 
GOOD SEED OATS. 

Our readers desiring to buy satisfac- 
tor) seed oats will find the splendid lot 
ats offered by the Galloway Bros.- 

an Co., Of 11 K. & Galloway Sta; 
terloo, Iowa, to be thorough! 
ry. The Galloway Bros.-Bow- 

are also handling other seeds, 
' are making a special offer on a 
jilection of seeds at 10 cents, 
ich they tell in a special adver- 
ent on page 374. They invite Wal- 

lace Farmer readers wanting to buy 
Seeds of any kind to get fu!l particulars 
ncerning their seeds. The Mr. Bowman 











Cc 

of mpany is Professor M. L. Bow- 
man, tormerly of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, at Ames. They offer the 50 cent 
Covection of seeds for only 10 cents in 
coin and stamps, and their 1912 seed book 
wil t forwarded on request. It tells 
@50ul their famous oats, which have made 
=A sendid record in Iowa, as well as 
@bout their other seeds. The mention of 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them will 
be ‘ciated by the Galloway Bros.- 


n Co. 


RELIABLE LIGHTNING RODS. 
Struthers, of 703 Sixth Ave., 





Des nes, are makers of reliable light- 
Ning rojs. Their Dodd & Struthers rods 
an ir Dodd system of redding is rec- 
ri as thoroughly reliabie and sat- 







’ thousands of practical farm- 


= out he country, as well as by 
De mpanies who endorse the 
? “« Struthers rods and system of 
“+4 © Dodd & Struthers will be glad 
th any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
ste _/nteresting book on lightning and 
D ontro! it. It is by Professor West 
iis _ who has made the subject of 
red - &@ life study. Either a postal 
a! r setter request will bring it. 
- BUY A CORN PLANTER. 

pou ader of Wallaces’ Farmer can af- 
- ake chances on an old corn plant- 
a1 ‘he planter does not drop the right 
nh of kernels in each hill, you can 


ar , pect a good stand or a good crop, 
Wacrai ;price of several planters can_be 
of 1 “G in planting a field of corn. One 
on +... uCcessful edge drop corn planters 
aa . is the Biackhawk, made 
Tiac, 2: M. Sechler Implement and Car- 

“ee ©o., Dept. 103, Moline, HL, who tell 
26... _/{ in their advertisement on page 

*- -41S corn planter made a very sat- 











HEREFORD SALE 


By FUNKHOUSER, GABBERT AND OTHERS 


OUR BIG SIXTH ASNUAL TWO DAYS SALE 


To be held at KANSAS CITY, MO., MAR. 5-6, 1912 


This is positively the best offering we have ever made. You know these breeders. 
You know the type of cattle they breed. NUF SAID. 


Cc. W. ARMOUR, Kansas City, Mo. 

8S. J. GABBERT, Hume, Mo. 
BENTON GABBERT. Dearborn, Mo. 
R. H. HAZLETT, Eldorado, Kansas. 
C. N. MOORE, Lee's Summit, Mo. 

J. W. LENOX, Lake City, 


Cows—60 Bulls 





FUNKHOUSER ESTATE, Plattsburg, Mo. 
W. A. DALLMEYER, Jefferson City, Mo. 
R. T. THORNTON, Kansas Cit¥, Mo. 

T. W. CARMICHAEL, Odessa, Mo. 
MAKIN BROS.. Grand View, Mo. 

JAMES A, GLBSON, Odessa, Mo. 


For Catalogs or Other Information Address R. T. THORNTON, Mer., 1313 E. Fifteenth St., Kansas City, Mo. 





isfactory record in tests at the lowa Ag- 
ricuitura! College, as well as in the hands 


of farmers all over the corn beit. The’ 


manufacturers have issued interesting lit- 
erature te ling why it will prove a satis- 
factory pianter, and cf the geod service 


it has given, which they wi'!l be giad to | 
Either a postal | 


send to you on request. 
card or letter will bring it. 
advertisement. 


BUY GOOD PAINT. 


Our readers desiring to do painting of 
any kind this year shou'd see to it that 
they buy paints that have a reputation 
for quaiity. It costs just as much labor 
to a? €m poor paint as it does good paint, 
and therefore the value of painting is 
largely im the quality of paint you buy. 
There are certain recognized brands of 
paint which have been made for years, 
representing years of successful manu- 
facture, and they are known to be thor- 
oughly reliable. One of these brands is 
the Sherwin-Williams brand, so!d in prac- 
tically every town in the country, and by 
thoroughly reliable dea'ers. The farmer 
who buys a can of paint which bears the 
trade mark of Sherwin-Williams, knows 
that he has a good asticle. The Sher- 
win-Williams Paint Co., of 694 Canal 
Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio, are the 
manufacturers, and they invite you to 
send for their free bock telling how to 
paint, and the paints to buy. Either a 
postal card or letter request wi!! bring it. 
The advertisement cn page 361 gives par- 
ticulars with reference thereto. 


USE A GOOD DIP AND DISINFECTANT. 

The practice of using a good dip and 
disinfectant around the pens and hog 
yards ts a practical one, and often is the 
means of keeping the herd healthy. Dips 
are very reasonable in price, and easy to 
use. A dip that is desirable for spring 
use, not only in the yards and pens, but 
also on the stock, as the winter generally 
brings lots of lice, which dipping will de- 
stroy, promoting the health and growth 
cf the animali—is made by Doctor Hess 
and Clark, of Ashland, Ohio, who have 
been advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer for 
a good many years. They are makers of 
the Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant. They 
tell about it in an advertisement on page 
362, and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to ask for their literature and 
free dip bookiet, which gives practical in- 
formation on dipping and disinfecting. A 
postal card or ‘etter request will bring it. 


A SUCCESSFUL TRACTION DITCHER, 


Those who investigate will come to the 
conclusion that the above statement is 
certainiy true with reference to the 
Buckeye traction ditcher, made by the 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., of Find- 
lay, Ohio, who te!l about the profit you 
can make with one of their ditchers, in a 
special advertisement on page 371. The 
illustration in the advertisement will give 
an excellent idea of the kind of a ditch 
this ditcher makes, and the manufac- 
turers want you to ask for the very in- 
teresting literature they have issued with 
regard to the Buckeye traction ditcher, 
and the results it has given. Drop them 
a postal card or letter request for Cata- 
logue No. 2, and it will be forwarded by 
return mail. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be appreciated by the ad- 
vertiser as well as ourselves. 

BETTER BAKING. 

The above is the title of an interest- 
img booklet with reference to Occident 
flour, which the Russell Miller Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., would like to 
forwafd to every home into which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer goes. They would like the 
housewife to drop them a postal card or 
letter request for this booklet, and would 
much appreciate their reading it over 
carefully. It gives their claims for Occi- 
dent flour, and they want you to be sure 
to get it. 


GEARED, 


Look up the 


BALL BEARING FEED 
GRINDER. 


A booklet telling about the Ditto triple 
geared ball bearing feed grinder has just 
been issued by G. M. Ditto, Joliet, Ill. It 
illustrates the grinder in detail, tells why 
it has large capacity and does satisfac- 
tory work, and points out the special ad- 
vantages thereof. Mr. Ditto will be glad 
to forward a copy of this booklet to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request, 
and who is enough interested to mention 
the paper when asking for it. 


SPECIAL*OFFER ON SILOS. 


Keller J. Beil, manager of the Western 
Silo Co., Des Moines, Iowa, wants to in- 
terest a club of farmers in buying their 
silos together, and he has a special offer 
to make to a club of farmers in one com- 
munity who each want a silo. His com- 

any are makers of the Champion silo, 
and they have issued an interesting cata- 
logue telling about it, and giving their 
claims therefor. They would be pleased 
to send a copy of this catalogue to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer interested, 
and they would like to interest many of 
our readers in getting up a silo club in 
their neighborhood, as the silo club not 
only enables them to buy silos at a lower 





price, but it also enables them to do the 
work of filling much more -economically. 
The advertisement will be found on page 
377, and he wants you to look it up and 
write for particulars concerning this offer. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ON DEEP 
TILLING, 


The Gale Manufacturing Co.,of Albion. 
Mich., Spaulding Dept. Z21, have issu 
very interesting literature with regard 
to deep tilling with the Spaulding deep 
tilling machine, which has given some re- 
markable resuits in the various parts of 
the country. Their literature gives actual 
reports from farmers in various sections 
as to the results obtained from the Spaul- 
ding deep tilling machine, and they are 
confident that the subject will prove most 
interesting to Waliaces’ Farmer readers. 
The filling in of the coupon which is con- 
tained in their advertisement on page 366, 
or the mailing of a request on a postal 
card or in a letter will bring their litera- 
ture. Address all inquiries to the Spaul- 
ding Dept. Z21, Gale Manufacturing Co., 
Albion, Mich. 


KRATZER BUGGIES STAND UP. 

They are made by the Kratzer Carriage 
Co., of 162 First St., Des Moines, fowa, 
stronger than the ordinary buggy, and 
they do not break down under hard usage. 
The Kratzer advertisement appears for 
the first time this season on page 349, 
and the Kratzer Carriage Co. want you 
to look up their advertisement and to 
read it carefully, and cali at your deal- 
er’s and look over Kratzer buggies, paying 
particular attention to the special fea- 
tuers to which they call attention. They 
point out that they use the best wood 
stock that they can get, paying a high 
price therefor; that every part where the 
strain can come is reinforced with drop 


‘forgings; that the ‘‘Kratzer Kurve’’ axle 


is all steel, and absolutely unbreakable; 
that Kratzer springs are strong, yet re- 
spond easiiy, being made of Cambria 
steel, while the fifth wheel on Kratzer 
buggies is the famous Wilcox all-steel 
wheel. Kratzer buggies are made extra 
strong to withstand the hard wear which 
the spring season when the mud is deep 
and the going hard, means, and which re- 
quires extra strength. <A very interest- 
ing cataiogue describing the single bug- 
gies, family carriages, spring wagons, 
etc., which they offer their customers, 
has been issued, and they will be glad 
to send a copy to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer enough interested to write 
them a postal card or letter request there- 
for. They will also be glad to send you 
the name of your nearest dealer, as they 
want you to inspect Kratzer buggies per- 
sonally if at all possible, before you make 
your selection. If you are interested in 
buying a buggy, their advertisement will 
certainly prove interesting. Likewise the 
catalogue, which we trust a good many 
of our readers will write for. 
THE PIKE AUTOMATIC GATE. 

An automatic gate which rolls along 
the fence line, not requiring any, swing 
room, and which makes a most conven- 
jient gate for use in all kinds of weather, 
is the Pike Automatic, made by the Pike 
Gate Co., of Pittsfield, Ill. They illus- 
trate this gate and teil about it in their 
advertisement on page 347, and they offer 
to sell this gate with the understanding 
that the purchaser can have his money 
refunded if it is not exactly as represent- 
ed. They have issued an interesting cat- 
alogue telling all about the gate and its 
special features, and they will be glad to 
send a copy thereof to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on vequest. 


STAND-BY BARN PAINT. 


This is the name given their special 
paint for barns, silos, and other farm 
outbuildings, by the Wadsworth-Howland 
Co., of 237 N. Carpenter St., Chicago, IIl. 
They invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in painting their barns this year 
to call on the Wadsworth-Howland deal- 
er and get a free sample of Stand-by barn 
paint, or if your dealer does not keep it, 
write them and ask for it. They will be 
giad to send you literature telling all 
about tSand-by barn paint, and giving 
their claims therefor. Either a postal 
card or letter request will bring it. They 
want you to be sure to get the free sam- 
ple which they offer to send. 


AN ILLUSTRATED ROOFING BOOK. 

An interesting booklet with regard to 
prepared roofing, and particularly with 
reference to the J. M. Asbestos roofing, 
made by the H. W. Johns Manville Co., 
of Chicago, with branch offices at sixteen 
other cities in the United States, which 
are given in the advertisement on page 
371. This booklet will prove interesting 
to any of our readers having building to 
do. It tells how J. M. asbestos roofing 
is made, and why the manufacturers 
claim that it is the cheapest roofing you 
ean buy. They will appreciate the favor 
if Wallaces’ Farmer readers will refer 
to the advertisement on page 371, read- 
ing it, and writing for the beoklet above 
referred to. A postal card or letter re- 
quest asking for the booklet will bring it 
by return 





MAKE YOUR OWN ROPE. 

That it is an easy matter to make your 
own rope, rope halters, etc., is pointed 
out by the E. O. Berg Mfg. Co., of Dept. 
H., Madison, Minn., who are manufac- 
turers of the Idea! rope machine. Their 
machine costs $1.50, and it will save its 
Cost many times in a year’s use at a busy 
season. They point out in a -special ad- 
vertisement on page 362 that you can 
make rope halters with their machine at 
two cents each, that you can use the 
binder twine with this device for this 
purpose, and that you can make a!! kinds 
of rope. They have issued literature with 
regard to their claims for their little 
machine, and they invite Waliaces’ Farm- 
er readers to look up the advertisement 
on page 362, and to write a posta! card 
or letter request therefor, mentioning the 
paper. 


GUARANTEED FARM GATES. 


Farm gates which are guaranteed for 
five years are advertised by the Rowe 
Manufacturing Co., of 465 West Fourth 
St., Galesburg, Iil., in their advertise- 
ment on page 360. They offer to let the 
user try these gates free for thirty days 
without a penny paid in advance, with 
the understanding that they can be re- 
turned to them and the freight will be 
paid both ways by the Rowe Manufactur- 
ing Co., if they do not prove satisfactory. 
The Rowe Manufacturing Co. give rea- 
sons why their gates will please in this 
advertisement, and they invite you to 
look it up and ask fer their gate cata- 
logue, which gives full detaiis concerning 
their “Can't Sag’’ gate. Either a postal 
ecard or letter request will bring informa- 
tion promptiy. 


GALVANIZED SHINGLES. 


Metal shingles are made and gold by 
the Kdwards Manufaeturing (o., of 226 
and 276 Lock St., Cincinnati, @hio. They 
have just issued a roofing catalogue, No. 
276, which tells about these shingles and 
their desirabiity for use on ail kinds 
of buildings. Their Edwards Reo shingles 
are dipped in moiten zine after the shingle 
is made, and each of the four edges are 
as heavily galvanized as the two sides. 
They have a special interlocking device 
about which the catalogue above men- 
tioned gives ful! particulars. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
this catalogue, and the Edwards Mfg. Co. 
hope to have many inquiries from Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers. 


THE NEW IDEA MANURE SPREADER. 


The claims for the New Idea manure 
spreader, in brief, are that it spreads 
wider, more evenly, and carries a bigger 
load than any other spreader manufac- 
tured. The New Idea Spreader Co., of 
125 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio, have 
issued a book and special circulars tell- 
ing about the twenty-four points of su- 
periority which they claim, and they in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to ask for 
this booklet, looking up the advertise- 
ment and mentioning the paper. They 
Want you to investigate carefully the 
wider spréad which this spreader gives, 
and their claims therefor. 


A FREE BOOK ON DAIRY METHODS. 


Professor Cottrell, agricultural land 
commissioner of the Rock Island System, 
has written a book on expert dairy meth- 
ods under the title of ‘“‘“Making Money in 
Dairying,” which L. M. Allen, passenger 
traffic manager of the Rock Island lines, 
434 La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill., will 
be glad to send to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer enough interested to men- 
tion the paper when asking for it. The 
advertisement on page 358 tells about this 
book. Read it and drop Mr. Allen a pos- 
tal card or letter request for a free copy. 
The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing will be appreciated. 


A SATISFACTORY CORN GRADER. 


A corn grader which has been shown 
by several years of use to be a thorough- 
ly satisfactory corn sorter is the Trojan 
More Corn, offered for sale by the Stan- 
dard Mfg. Co., of 403 State St, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. It saves the good seed, and 
discards the bad seed, puts the kernels 
of uniform size and shape together, so 
that your planter will work accurately. 
It is easy to operate as wel! as being 
accurate. W. K. Voorhees, managér of 
the Standard Mfg. Co., will be glad to 
send you full particulars concerning this 
— Note the advertisement on page 
JIT. 


“SQUARE DEAL” FENCING. 


An excellent idea of the value of 
‘Square Deal’’ fencing, and of the spe- 
cial features which make it a desirable 
fence, are brought out by the Keystone 
Steel and Wire Co., 500 Industrial St., 
Peoria, Ul., who have been makers of 
woven wire fencing for a good many 
years, in their special advertisement on 
Rese 361 They invite every reader of 

Yallaces’ Farmer who has fencing of any 
kind te do this year to write them. Note 
their advertisement, and mention the pa- 
per, please. 
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High Glass 
Registered 


Limestone Valley Farm’s 34th Annual Sale 
Jacks and Jennets 








Smithton, Missouri, 


AT LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM, NEAR 


(8 Miles East 
of Sedalia) 





ON OUR WAY £0 SUCCESS 
Novi, it LO9EtHER 








65 HEAD—35 JACKS, 30 JENNETS 


Greatest Offering of the Year—More World's 
Fair Champion Blood—More Show Animals 
and High Class Breeding Stock Than Can be 
Found on Any Other Jack Farm. # # & 














Tuesday, March 5 


W* MAY NOT be able to beat all our former sale records, but this offering wil] 

compare favorably with any of our former offerings, and in some respects is 
better. We guarantee this offering to be the best that will be offered by any one 
man, firm or company this year, (or will pay all your expenses). We have in 
this offering the entire Barnes & Cain herd, including the jack, High Ball 2467, 
that sold in our 1910 sale for $1,605 as a two-year-old and the world’s record price 
at the time for a two-year-old jack. This great herd has been exhibited for two 
years and never defeated, winning over rings with 100 and more in the class, 
and had Mr. Barnes lived we could not have bought this herd at any price. 

We also bought of James Houchin, of Jefferson City, Mo., his entire herd, in- 
cluding the world’s highest priced jack, Barytone Mammoth 2466, that sold in our 
1910 sale for $3030. Combining the two above herds with the Limestone Valley 
Herd, we feel safe in saying no better can be found anywhere in the world. We 
have in this offering jennets sired by Limestone Mammoth 298, Orphan Boy 696, Dr. 
McCord 1766, and other noted sires; a number of young jacks sired by Orphan Boy 
696 which are the best ever offered at Limestone Valley Farm—they are diamonds 
in the rough and worthy of attention of the most critical breeder in the world. 

This stock will be sold on their merits, and your price will be ours. We want 
you to buy them so they will make you money, and which they will sure do. This 
is our thirty-fourth annual sale, and it is a plain fact if our sales were not money- 
makers for our customers, as well as for ourselves, we could not run these sales 
from year to year. This statement above should convince anyone that Limestone 
Valley Farm sales ave run on the square, and sell good stuff well worth the money. 
We hope you will be pleased with everything you see in the catalogue and make 
up your mind to attend the greatest sale of the year. 

Ve shall be glad to have you with us, we will try and make it pleasant and 
profitable for you. Come to the sale whether you wish to buy or not. Hotel ac- 
commodations at Sedalia and special train to the sale from Sedalia. 

Write now for sale catalogue. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


L. M. MONSEES & SONS 
Smithton, Pettis Gounty, Missouri 
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On Account of My Brother Retiring From the Farm, 
Who Has Had Active Charge of My 


PERCHERONS 


It Becomes Necessary for Me 
to Dispose of My Entire Stud 














| Have Therefore Rented My Farm the Coming Year, and cn 


Wednesday, March (3th 


== Will Disperse the Stud at Auction on the Farm Near == 


Wessington Springs, S. D. 














THERE ARE 23 MARES AND FILLIES AND 4 STALLIONS 











The foundation stock for this stud was personally selected at great expense, with but one 
thought in mind—that being to estaldish on “The Ausman stock Farm” one of the best Perch- 
eron studs in the west. Therefore you wi'! be privileged to buy at this sale the best that money 
and good judgment have been able to get together. 

We lay great stress on our stallion, Raymond. He is a four-year-old stec] grey weighing 
2200 Ibs., and for ruggedness of constitution? substance and symmetry, we have never seen his 
equal. He is a world beater. Furthermore, his get are as good as he is, for with four of his 
weanlings we won second as get of sire (all ages competing), at the South Dakota state fair 
last fall (the only show we made) defeating all except the first prize get of sire at the 1911 
International. One of his colts, Edmond, winning first in class and third in open class, all 
ages competing. Raymond, with four of his get, won 11 premiums at this show. He is over- 
flowing with the blood of Calypso, Olbert and Brilliant. 

, Leon, the 1800-lb. two-year-old state fair winner, is a great colt and one that will please 
anyone we feel sure. Be sure and do not overlook him if in need of a good stallion. 

Edmond and Dutch, two weanling staHions by Raymond, one a May colt that weighs over 
1000 Ibs., and the other 1100 Ibs. or more. 

The 18 mature mares include one imported mare, three by Calypso and three by Otbert. 
These are large, well built mares, three of them weighing a ton or more each, and twelve of 
them weighing over 1800 Ibs. each. They are all bred to Raymond and we believe safe in foal. 

We raised 15 colts last year from 16 mares bred. Do you know any better record? 

We do not keep them ornaments. 

Parties arriving at Woonsocket too late for the evening train, which leaves for Wessington 
Springs at 7:05 p, m., will get free conveyance at the Lake Side Livery and will leave Woon- 
socket for the sale at 10:00 a. m. sale day. 

Ask for the catalog and learn about the offering. 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


L. E. AUSMAN, Wessington Springs, So. Dak. 


Gols. F. M. Woods, Henry Butier and Geo. B. Miller, Auctioneers / 


It will be sent on request by mentioning 











Maynard’s Sale 
Chester Whites 




















AT MY FARM ADJOINING 


Elk Point, Seuth Dakota 
On Tuesday, March 5th 

















We Will Offer 
40 Head 
of 
Gilts : 


FallYearlings, 
Tired Sows 
Bred for 

















Spring Litters 








They represent the blood of Wellington 2d, 
Silver King and Dandy—boars that have been 
successfully used in the herd and that sired 
much of our show stuff. Silver King is in- 
cluded in the sale. The sows are in good, vig- 
orous breeding condition, having been fed 
largely on nitrogenous food for bone and 
muscle development. We solicit your pres- 
ence, or a mail bid, and will assure you court- 
eous treatment. 

E. H. Cantine will represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer at the sale. 





FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 








W. C. MAYNARD, 


COL. J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer 


. 





Elk Point, South Dakota 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


SCOTCH BULLS 


sale 7 Seotch Short-horn bulls from 12 

et ee aire d by Parkdale Goods by Good 
» bbe by Choice Goods. All but two are out of im- 
on + daughters of imported cows. They 


A abt cort, We are anxious for three at least 


to go to good he 


Malaka Short-horns 


hotce Scotch bulls and hetfers, sired by 
— ois, 8 for sale; two of on extra good 


ds. Also the 
om, balance Te dson of Imp. Lord Banft and with 
ickshan. ora dam. 
on exe good oe Farm located between _ 


le. 
Newton. 
ter and Baxter, Iowa 


5. D. PARSONS, 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearli weighing over 
150 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 

ickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in bipod lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls ff you 


Rock Valley, lowa 








herd bull. They are — good ones. We 
oe you will want them. If i te come, 
write. them 


e guar 
Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, 


Four Scotch Bulls 


TO OFFER 


Two are the best we Padsed in our 1911 crop. One 
is a Duchess of Gloster and one a Miss Ramsden, and 
both are closety refated to our herd bull, Ming 
Cumberland 2a. Would like to see them go to 
good herds. For prices and particulars address 


H. H. POWELL & SON, Lim Grove, lowa 
Short-horn Herd Headers for Sate 


Several choice Seotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
ene of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call «* write. 

@. H. GEORGE, Monticelle, Iewa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds, 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
gt a tn shape to do you 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, Iowa 

en Between Rockford and Rudd 


Elm Hill Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Witheut a Nurse Cow” 
10 bulls from 10 to 22 mos, old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American famifies. Sfred by Ledestone’s — 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENGW, Maquoketa, lows. 


6 Shorthorn Yearling Bulls 


3 pure ae and 3 Scotch topped, good ones 
and priced worth the money. 


T. A. Davenport, Belmeond, lowa 
SCOTCH AND SCOTCH-TOPPED BULLS 


Yearlings—reds and roans—from milking dams; 
one a Missie, a good one—sire, first prize 2-year-old 
aad senior champion, Des Moines, Call or write me. 


W. W. LANGHAM, Elwood, lowa 


G00D SCOTCH BULLS 


Red. white and roan—ready for service; of 
fashionable breeding, form and quality. Sired by 

Ro}yin 24907, a 2500 th. bull. If you want a Short- horn 
bul! | can satisfy “x in bull and price. Write or come 
and see. CHAS. T. NELSON, Blandinsville, in. 


West Branch, lowa 
































HORSES. 


~~ 





THE BEST 


IMP. HORSES $1000 
EACH. 

Heme-Bred Registered Bratt 
Stallions, $300 to $606 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders 


Reterence—Any bank in 
Osceola 


BART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you to see them. Come. 


LI uP. WILKINSON & BROS.,  Mitchelivilile, lowa 


Belgians for Sale 


4 number ef good Belgian stallions and mares at 
yong prices Call and see them, or write. Barn 


Cc. W. BABCOCK, 











Walford, Iowa 


Black Percheron Stallion for Sale 


welg ghs close to 1900 Ibs. Sound and right, with clean 

eavy Done, reliable and sure. Will be priced right, 

as I have to change on account of having so many of 
right. Write 


his ilies. Is registered and 
<: ¥. Argenbright, ““Jasuaiaevelte, s 411. 


JACKS AND SADDLE E STALEI 
” sistered Kentucky Mammoth jacks os end nt 
= lons. A big lot of jennets, saddle mares and 
hott! = ocmtiee gt =e horses, pacing 
8. 
St aapat whe” BEE Mer MES eee a 
: J. F. COOK & és “Lexington Ky. 


For Sale Cheap 


Two extra gs00d young PERCHERON STAL. 
LIONS, coming three and five years old. ¥ 


RE FULLER, WestLawn Farms, Redwood Fails, Minn 


French Draft Stallion 


se sale, 4 years old, black, good style, good bone ad 
breeder. Have owned him since s colt, A 
‘easonable. 


pars for some one, Price ri lewa 
L. H. BOROP, Jamaica, 

















Zobet Bros., Dysart, Iowa, who’ have 
been breeding and o— good Short- 
horns for a number of Fs gh announce a 
= sale for October 2d. They will have 

a good offering. ; 


For particulars concerning the big two 
days’ Hereford cattlé sale, at Kansas 
City, Mo., March 5th and 6th, write R. T. 
Thornton, sale manager, 1313 E. Fifteenth 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


Remember G. C. Roan’s big two days’ 
‘sale of jacks and jenents, at La Plata, 
Mo., February 26th and 27th, Monday and 
Tuesday of next week. Particulars 
concerning this great offering were given 
in preceding issues. Write for the sale 
catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and try be at the sale if interested 
in page en 

A dispersion sale of ae Polled cattle 
will be _— by Mr. C. W. Huff, of Mon- 
damin, Iowa, March 12th. The herd con- 
tains about forty head and is headed by 
the noted champion bull, Logan. The 
young things in the herd are sired by 
Logan, and the cows will all be bred to 
him. Particulars concerning the sale will 
appear next week Meantime get your 
name on Mr. Huff’s mailing list for a 
catalogue if wanting good Red Polls. 


Hon. W. B. Seeley, of Mt. Pleasant, 
flowa, has a number of Angus bulls 
on hand for sale, and which can be seen 
at his Springdale Stock Farm, out- 
side the city. These bulls include several 
herd headers of the choicest breeding, 
and they will be priced very reasonably. 
If you are in the market for a choice 
young herd header from a good herd, one 
of the very best in the state, it will pay 
you to write or call om Mr. Seeley. See 
announcement this week on page 

Patrick Leahy, of Wiliamsbureg, fowa, 
now has several choice Angus bulls for 
sale, which should find ready sale, as 
this is one of the best bred and best in- 
divdual herds in the state. It is headed 
by a first prize son of the old champion 
Black Woodlawn, and the herd is in the 
hands of a skilled breeder, one who is 
making real progress in the improvement 
of the breed, and whose herd is produc- 
ing show cattle, a number of which have 
been prominent winners at the Chicago 
International the past several years. Mr. 
Leahy advertises his herd in connection 
with the Donohoes, of Holbrook. Write 
him for particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

Good yearling Red Polled bulls and 
also a few Duroc Jersey boars of May 
and July farrow, are offered for sale by 
Cc. W. Huff, of Mondamin, Towa, who has 
excellent herds of both Duroc Jersey hogs 
and Red Polled cattle. Mr. Huff advises 
us that he will make the price right on 
both the boars and bulls, and he invites 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are in the 
market to come to see him. He also ad- 
vises us that he will disperse his herd of 
Red Potied cattle at public sale on March 
15th, as the dry weather in his vicinity 
has cut down the pastures to such an ex- 
tent that it is impossible to carry the 
herd through the coming summer, and he 
is therefore disposing of the whole lot. 
The offering will be very attractive, and 
a number of the cows and heifers will be 
in calf to the noted show and breeding 
bull, Logan, the head of the herd. Watch 
later issues for full particulars. 


Taylor & Jones, of Williamsville, San- 
gamon county, Ill., write: ‘‘We have just 
received word that our new importation 
of horses will arrive here about the 20th 
of this month, and anyone contemplating 
buying a draft stallion will find a great 
number here from which to select, and 
as there has been no great amount of 
expense on them, we will be able to make 
very low prices on any of them. Our sales 
continue good, and among those who have 
recently been here and bought are the 
following: James Wallace, Oakland, IIL, 
came and bought another stallion,, a 
Shire, that we are sure wil! please his 
people. Mr. Wallace bought his first 
horse of us three years ago, and he has 
done well for him. French Bros., Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., came and selected a good 
imported Percheron stallion for their use. 
Wilkinson & Son, Edinburg, IIl., who 
have been buying horses of us for many 
years, came and got one of our very best 
imported Percherons for use on their 

mares. These gentiemen breed on quite 
an extensive scale, and are buying bet- 
ter stallions each time. McManus Bros., 
Taylor Ridge, fll., who have also been 
buying of us, came here after they had 
spent quite a lot of time inspecting horses 
at other barns, and selected an extra good 
imported Percheron. Mr. J. C. Wiley, 
Sullivan, Il)., who knows a good _ horse, 
made no mistake when he selected what 
we consider one of our very best three- 
year-olds. This horse will do Pg! Wiley‘s 
community a lot of good. Mr. S. H. Smith, 
Nebo, Ill., gets an imported stailion with 
quality that will make good for Mr. Smith 
and his people. Come and we will show 
you good ones at a low price.” 





TUPPER’S DUROC SALE. 


February 15th was a very inviting day 
for people to get out to a public sale. This 
was the date of Mr. John R. Tupper’s 
annual Duroc sale, at Woodbine, Iowa, 
and we think it safe in saying that Auc- 
tioneer Reppert faced the largest gath- 
ering of representative breeders and 
farmers yet assembled this winter on a 
similar occasion. The brass band met 
the train the morning of the sale, on 
which the majority of the breeders ar- 
rived, and escorted them to the Tupper 
home, on the outskirts of town, and en- 
tertained them throughout the forenoon. 
The offering was 2 well conditioned lot 
of good, useful sows and gilts, bred to 
high-class boars. Aside from the cata- 
logue, Mr. Tupper included a few extras, 
among them being a_ three- year-old 
daughter of Advance No. 1, sale lot 41, 
and bred to Liberty Chief. This was an 
outstanding sow of thickness, depth and 
or a — Ps oem Fe property 

Oo. S. Larso: H. Seddon, of 
Swe. at the bid of pe80. er was the next 





FOURTH ANNUAL 


Clydesdale Sale 








AT 
LAKESIDE FARM 


STORM LAKE, IOWA, ON 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH {3 











40 HEAD—32 MARES AND & STALLIONS 











There are twenty head of imported 
mares, carrying the very best blood of 
the breed through such sires as Baron 
Buchlyvie, Baron Pride, Hiawatha and 
Revelanta. They are mares of great 
size and quality, nearly all showing 
heavy in foal, and in nice thrifty con- 
dition. There are also a few yearlings 
and foals, and a good offering of stal- 
lions. Write for catalog now. 








LEN H. LAMAR, Manager 
STORM LAKE, IOWA 


[AUCTION 


| 
AT PIKE TIMBER STOCK FARM 
Belmond, lowa, Friday, March 8, 1912 


100 high class r Ihropshire sheep—5O of 
them ewes, safe in lamb; 35 ro ear’s ewe lambs, 

and a few choice rams. ‘Also 6 Short-hoen bulls—3 
Scotch topped and 3 pure Scotch—and a few Duroc- 
Jersey bred sows. I have rented my farm and must 
sell this stock. There will be free hotel accommoda- 
tions at Belmond and free livery to and from sale 
from both Belmond and Clarion. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa 


We have about ten good gilts and tried sows for sale, as follows: Four 

sired by Cerre Gordo Chjef 118299, he by Wonder’s Model 91699 and out of 

dams sired by Proud Wonder 84421 by Crimson Wonder Again 49785; two 
sited by Gold Col. 98857, he by Col.’s Prince aed and out of dams sired by Wonder’s Geid 199359 and Model 
Chief 82643; one sired by Model Advancer 71031 and her dam is by Chief's Col. 228750; one by Hampton King 
102077 and out of a Tientein 11th 59149 dam. Now, these are not the tall ends of our sows and gilts, but good 
ones. Yes, and bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, C.’s Model Improver 
and such. One extra good fall yearling sired by Prince of Cols. 13571a and bred to C.’s Model improver. One 
bred for March 29 farrow, all the rest for April and May farrew. These will be priced worth the money. A 
few good fall boars will be priced worth the money. A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, Iowa 


BOX 127 











































COL. A. P. MASON, Auctioneer 














highest price paid. We list those selling , gan, Iowa, $73; 45, R. F. Osborn, $45; 
for $40 and over, and the general aver- 46, R. Rogers, Woodbine, Iowa, $41. Thir- 
age: Lot. i ot J. Hickey, Manning, Ia., ty-eight head sold for $1,998.50; average, 
$56; 2, W. H. Morgan, Creighton, Neb., | 92-59 

52.50; 4, ‘A. T. Houstan, Dunlap, Towa, 
45, 5, ae, Krueger, Woodbine, Lowa, 
$ Kronk, Waterbury, Neb., 
$50: - R. F. Osborn, Ainsworth, Neb., 
: O. R. Stevens, Rippey, Iowa, #3; 
13, z yr. Bareoff, Logan, lowa, $54; 14, 
W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa, $51; 15, Cc. 
Huff, $40; 18, R. F. Osborn, $56; 19, Ww. 
C. Atherton, Woodbine, Iowa, $41; 20, 
Krouse & Kidd, Silver Creek, Neb., $63; 
22, R. F. Osborn, $49; 23, Lewis Kratz- 
berg, Griswold, lowa, $48; 26, C. H. Huff- 
man, Scranton; Iowa, $57; 27, W. P. =a. 
stein, Eagle Grove, Iowa, $48; 28, 
Stolts, Woodbine, Iowa, $49; 30, 
Yager, Woodbine, Iowa, a: & . < 
Kronk, $48; 36, 
Towa, $52; 
Towa, $47; 39, Del Tietsord, ee 41, W. H. 
Seddon, Persia, Iowa, and O.'S. ‘Larson, AND JENNETS VOR 

Logan, Iowa, $280; 42, P. W. Weberg, Registered, 15 to 16 hands high, vith a 
Iowa, $75; 43, B. S. Tupper, plenty of weight. Will sell worth the money. 


Woodbine; Iowa, $40; 44, W. L. Hull. Lo. Lo- | J- W. REA, Carroliton, Carrell Co., Mo. 








HORSES. 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


of Ottawa, Illinois 
HAVE 


Percherons, Belgians a Shires 


with, size, quality and bone to suit the most exacting. 
PRICES THE LOWEST. Sale barn in town. 





Telephone 68. 


20 Head Black Mammoth Jacks 
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Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 





Largest 
importers 
in the 
United 
States 














Percheron, Belgian, Shire 
STALLIONS 


70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 

SHIRES—New importation of best Shires ever brought to 
to America—so judged by English judges. 

Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 


No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware County Greeley, lowa 




















EJ. HEISEL 


The above name stands for sizé, bone and quality 


in the 


horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


Barns in town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


from eastern points by Peoria, I1]., and Burlington, Iowa. * 

















LEFEBURE'S ESELGIAN EMPORIUM 


























AVONDALESTUD 


Now is the Time to Buy a Good 


Clydesdale Stallion jy wf 


or mare. Come to Avondale, where the cream 
of Scotland can be found. We have more big, 
weighty, ton stallions, possessing the best of 
quality and breeding than any two firms in the 
U.S. Our record in late years has been un- 
equalled. A visit to our stables will prove the 
above statements. We are making attractive 
prices to buyers for the next thirty days. We f 
have all ages—imported and home bred. Write 
for catalog, prices and terms. Address 


J. LEITCH & SONS 
Lafayette, lilinois 






































Trumans Champion Stud 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 











Bushnell, Illinois 














ERCHERONS | 











We Want - 
You to Come te 
Lincoln and see our Stallions 


They are big, smooth, flat-boned fellows with great quality, 
style and conformation—with splendid color and dispositions. 


They were selected from the oldest breed- Our contract of guarantee is as good asa 
ing farms in Europe, and their pedigrees can government bond. Our prices are reasonable. 
be traced for thirty generations. They will Big catalog and letters from hundreds of 
please the most critical American buyer. satisfied customers sent upon request. 


ss Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Box 33, Lincoln, Neb. 











HIRES—~— . 
BELGIANS 











OUR FALL IMPORTATION OF 


60 STALLIONS AND MARES 


arrived at our barns November 3d. This number together with the already 
large number of Belgians on our three farms makes an unusually large 
number of the right kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
and pastures. Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul. Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Careach hour from either 


town. Telephone for team to meet you. 
7 
HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, FAIRFAX, 























Paramount Stock Farm 








BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Iowa, and see Crownover's new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. No hot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


























HEA BROS, Acclimated Percherons 


ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA oxc® ocier prizes tour last state fair. on shea ST 


are now offering stallions coming two, three and four, and a few 


oe... ‘that will please discriminating buyers. We sell on a liberal guar- 
antee, and can get your insurance at cost. Come and see our Percherons 
at the farm and you will want to buy. 

; Arlington 1s on the North-Western, 28 miles north of Omaba. Write 


‘or pictures and particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


drait breed at Chicago. 
De Kalb, Illinois 




















Alex. Galbraith & Son, 
GREATEST OFFERING IN STALLIONS 














All acclimated and ready for heavy 
service at half their value. Were 
imported early lastspring. Weights 
2000 to 2400 each. Am importing 
200 mares and 8O stallions for early 
sales. Write me at once for infor- 
mation, catalog and sale bills. 


W. L. DoeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids, 







Isadore de Scbulle 5588 (Belgian). lowa 
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Feb. 23, 1912. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(55) 394 
















The off. 


during the last three 


COL. P. MoGUIRE 
COL. H. N. DONHOWE 


t Auctioneers 





Twelfth Public Sale of 


“Shadeland” Percherons 


TO BE HELD IN 


Nevada, lowa, Tuesday, March 5th 


BEGINNING AT 1:30 SHARP 


. consists of 50 head, 22 of which are two-year-old 
past imported mares, bred to the best imported sires, and a few older 
mares safe in foal; also 18 head importe 
young stallions. 
For thirty years I have been engaged in importing horses, and 
ears I have imported 160 yearling and wean- 

ling colts, nearly all fillies, strong in the blood of Bi 
755, the greatest sires of all time. The weanling colts are shipped to 
America at half price. we grow them here on the farm, and no one 
can compete on prices. They are the get of government approved 
stallions owned at the great breedin 


establishment of August Tacheau, 
La Fertie Bernard, France. 


Their foreign certificates are checked up 
by the American government at port of entry, New York, and you 
take no chances on them. 
Start right and attend this sale. 
Nevada is in the exact center of the state, on main line Chicago & 
North-Western and St. Paul & Des Moines railroads. 


‘H. C. LOWREY, Nevada, lowa 


Catalogues on application. 








yearling mares and 5 good 





sique and Brilliant 














Finley’s Annual Sale of High Glass 


JACKS AND JENNETS 


To be held at Lafayette Stock Farm, ! mile east of ————— 


Higginsville, Mo., Wednesday, March 6 








40 Head—25 Jacks, 15 Jennets 
Largely a Dr. McCord Offering 


If you are looking for strictly high class jacks and jennets, do not miss 
this offering. which is an offering withouta tail end, and is especially strong 
in the blood of the great Dr. McCord, who has so many high class show and 
breeding jacks to his credit. 
gives full particulars. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


W. J. FIMLEY, 


Box 326, 


Be sure and write for the sale catalog, which 


Higginsville is on the C. & A. and Mo. Pac. Rys., 55 mi. east of Kansas City. 

















Percheron, Shire and Belgian Stallions 
Best Individuals, Best Breeding 


Backed by a guarantee as good as a government 
bond. A choice lot of imported and American bred 
stallions now for sale at moderate prices. If you want 
the best, write or visit us. 


Taylor & Jones, Williamsville, Il, 








(a oe eect Sem 





Imp. Percheron and Belgian 
STALLIONS AND MARES ' 


Personally selected with care. Good, big, rugged kind. Also 


home bred stallions. All bought so the 
tion October 10th. Last importation 
Horses are kept at the race track. 


at Union Hotel, 


write or see me. 


J. R. JUSTICE, 


can be sold, One importa- 
anuary 18th. If interested, 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


Bell Phone 237-RKR, or Union Hotel 





YOUNG PERCHERON STALLIONS 
FOR SALE 


All recorded in the books of the Percheron Society 
of America, Their breeding and quality is of the 
Very best. 

One black, 3 years old, with small star; 
Weighs better than 1800 Ibs.; will weigh 2100. 

h One bay yearling with black points; very 
eavy bone: weighs now better than 1400. 

= dark grey yearling, and a good one. 

hree that will be one year old this 

Pring. Two of them are blacks and the other one 
8 a dark grey, 

erania exchange any of these youngsters for fillies 
of the same breeding and quality. 


C. E. BOROP, Princeton, Ill. 


PERCHERONS 


inoriiiiant D. 45336, the great show and breed- 
Hen. ion. & 2300 Ib. black, heads the herd. Stal- 
are bbls size and bone, from 1 to 4 years; also 
fille 8 bred te Brilliant D. and a few good mares and 
sous) ured by him. All blacks and greys, and 
ound. Addresg 

Cea _ EDGEWOOD FARM, 

ar Co. West Branch, lown 


Farn 
as ee at sensk t mile east of Downey, on main 








Jacks and Percherons 


Twenty three and four-year-old jacks, fifteen year- 
lings. Some nice Percheron stallions, mares, colts 
and Tamworth hogs. All stock registered or subject 
to registry. 

CLOVERDALE FARMS, Lexington, Ky. 


Percheron, Belgian 
and German Coach 


Stallions and mares. All ages. Prices right. Write 
A. R. IVES, Delavan Wisconsin 


R. 0. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


CLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I ever offered for sale—cheap too. Call or write 


PERCHERONS 


Imported and American bred stallions and mates 
for sale, with size, bone and quality. Come or write. 


C. B. DANNEN & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa, R. 4 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





\ 








W. A. LANG & CO. 
Importers of 
Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. All heavy 
weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington. No American bred 
horses. handled. Another importation will arrive 
about February ist. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 

Box 607 Greeley, Iowa 


REGISTERED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


for sale—6 years old, gentle, good color good horse, 
and a eure breeder. For the last three years at farm 
of D. W. Brenneman of this place. An opportunity 
is afforded to study his get. Price reasonable for 


quick gale. 
WM. E. PASCHEN, Princeton, Illinois 


BELGIANS 


I have just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses I ever imported. I selected them all my- 
self, paying careful attention to the true type of the 
80 popular breed, with the result that I have in my 
barns the best horses obtainable. Heavy, massive 
boned horses which are always so rare to find. Not 
an unsound one in the whole bunch. Also some 
Ainerican bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable prices. I save you inter- 
preters’ salary and commission. 

A. M. Van STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


3 Percheron Stallions For Sale 


oming 3-year-olds: two greys, one black; wt. 1850 





Ld 














Dark Steel Grey 
Home Bred Stallion 


Registered Percheron, coming three years 
oid, exact weight 1900 pounds, sired by black 
imported stallion, weight 2200 lbs.. from dap- 
ple grey mare weighing 1970 Ibs. lowa State 
Certificate of absolute soundness, and a very 
desirable stallion, having been ratsed in the 
rough. Cheap for cash. 

FRED CHANDLER, R.7, Chariton, lowa 


HOME BRED 
PERCHERONS 


If you want to buy a Percheron stallion that has 
the size, bone and quality you are looking for, call 
on or write 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa 


(Over 30 years a breeder and {mporter of Percherons) 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


The Home of Prize Winning Stock 


80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
for sale. Visit the farm where you can see the 
sires and dams and compare them with their off- 
spring, which is very important at the present time. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


Percheron Stallions 


We offer our herd stallion, Susie's Prince 
(black), two 2-year-olds and four yearlings. 
Also a few mares. Write or come and see us. 


Prices Reasonable 


STETSON BROS., Neponset, Ill, 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


‘WANTED 


The Iowa State College wishes to purchase a few 
high-ciass grey Clydesdaiec stallions and 
mares. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, lowa 


BELGIAN, PERCH- Sy t ili 
ERON AND SHIRE alions 
Am selling imported horses, $800 to $1,000. 
Home-bred, $300 to $650. 


FRANK L. STREAM, CRESTON, [OWA 




















JACKS. 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
tavia, 


Ba Iowa ; . 
Biggest Jack Offer ing vate 
Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room, Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


Ww. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, _ Cedar Rapids, lowa 














ce 

lbs.; sound and right. Priced very r 
WRIGHT BROS., 

Henry Co., Mt. Pleasant, iowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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‘Please ship me another 200-Ilb. barre] of Sal-Vet. I have been “When I recefved your Sal-Vet my hogs were very unthrifty, but 
feeding this preparation to one hundred head of ewes for the lost four | they did not stay that way long after feeding Sal-Vet. I never had 
months. Last spring, before ] had your preparation, I lost a great | pigs doso well. They were soon in top condition. My horses also 
many lambs and a few ewes. This spring they are getting along fine; | improved on it fine. It sure does get rid of the worms. Please send 
the ewes are baving no trouble at all, and the lambs are large, thrifty | me apother barrel at once.”—D. P. COPP, Carroll, Iowa. 


eI ‘ ive Sal-Vet the credit for this for I know it has ‘ a 
ean Bh nw ~ me money.”—J. P. TEETER, Letts, lowa. “Have fed Sal-Vet to four head of spring colts which were not 
ee doing as well as they should have done. After three feeds, we began 

““Have had fine success with the Sal-Vet you sent me on trial, | to get worms—and | have counted as high as 40 and 50 large worms at 











oane belonging to my neighbors on all sides have died.”—p H 


“1 thought for some time after first feeding Sal-Vet 
was nothing to it, but I am now feeding a lot of hogs, and Tht, there 
your preparation before them all the time, and I never ore 
so well. A lot of hogs died all over this part of the country, but mine 


have 


Missouri. 


SHOP, Colo, Iowa. 


Saw hogs do 
remained perfectly healthy.”"-—THOMAS Y. SMITH, Ellington 










































































spec: , with the 65 hoge that I had when I received the prepara- atime. Now they are full of life and are making good growth.”— ‘The more I use Sal-Vet, the better I find it. My shee 
~ gg 9 A anes them and bought 40 more that were badly CHAS. W. CLARK, R. 2, Leighton, Lowa. were never so thrifty and healthy as now. We butchered thie woe 
rundown. In less than two weeks they had improved so you would _—_ . and did not find a single worm, whfle our neighbors’ hogs are worm 
not know that these were the same hogs. I am recommending Sal- “My hogs were in bad shape when I received yourSal-Vet. Since | anddying. I have been recommending Sal-Vet to them and they y 
Vet to my neighbors.” —RALPH CASE, Lewis, lowa. feeding it they look fine are fine. I have not lost a hog, but | now ready to use it too.” WESLEY CHAMBERS, Bussey, lowa. i: 
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Pil Drive Out the Pests that Steal Your Profits 





Pil Make Your Stock Healthier —Thriftier 


You know that worms are the cause of 90% of the diseases of farm animals. 
They kill your sheep, lambs, little pigs and calves, and lower the vitality and value 
of every animal on your place. Now is the time to rid all your stock of deadly 
worms. I’]l show you how. In fact, Pll stop your worm losses. In addi- 
tion, I’]] make your stock thrive faster, look better, gain more on same amount 
of feed; produce more profit. Pil prove it before you pay me a penny. 

You will be surprised, as thousands have been, at the improvement Sal-Vet 
will produce. It is a wonder-worker that ‘is saving farmers thousands of dollars 
and solving their greatest live stock problem. Remember, I prove all my claims 
right in your own barnyard—60 days before you pay. Read the letters in che 
next column. They are actual proofs. Don’t delay. 














OFF. 
The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner. 


Get Rid of the Deadly Worms Now! 








Don’t wait until you find a dead sheep or hog on your place before you accept my liberal offer. 
Stop your losses; save your profits. I’1l do it at my risk. You know it don’t pay you to keep stock that 
don’t gain and then sell them for what they cost you. You need the extra pounds of weight—the 
extra dollars in profit. Stock must be kept healthy—they must gain; that’s where you make 
money. Stock that are free from worms gain fast; their food does them more good; they put on 
flesh more rapidly; they go to the market earlier. They require less feed to keep them in tiptop 
condition—and every penny Sal-Vet saves you in feed bills, evéry pound of extra flesh it helps the 
animals put on, every day it cuts off the period of feeding goes into your pocket as extra profit. 


Here’s My Offer and Personal Guarantee 


If you will fill out the coupon below — tell me how many head 
of stock you have—mail it to me —I will ship you enough Sal-Vet 
to. last them 60 days. Let your stock have free access to it, accord- 
ing te directions, and they will doctor themselves; no handling, feed- 
ing or drenching. You simply pay the small-freight charges when it 
arrives and when the 60 days are up report results. If Sal-Vet does 
not do what I claim—if it does not rid all your stock of the deadly 
stomach and free intestinal worms—TI’]l cancel the charge—you 
won’t owe me a cent. 


Send No Money— Just the Cou 


S. R. FEIL, Pres. The S. R. Feil Company 
MFG. CHEMISTS Dept. W, CLEVELAND, OHIO 























A) "| Read 
‘” What 

; “ These 
Authorities 

Gn Swine Breeding Say About 


“Ever 


“Please send us two barrels of Sal Vet at once. 
This is the best thing we have ever used. We use 
it for sheep, horses and over 100 hogs, and find it 
all you claim. We can heartily recommend same 
to all sheep breeders as well as swine breeders.” 

A. J. Lovejoy, 
Sec’y. Berkshire Swine Breeders’ Ass’n., Roscoe, Ill. 





“TI have used Sal Vet since its introduction, and 
find it a perfect worm exterminator. I feed it as 
I would salt. There is nothing within my knowl- 
edge as good, reliable, or cheap.. It expels the 
worms and in addition puts stock in fine form. 

A E. C. Stone, 
Sec’y. Hamp. Swine Breeders’ Ass’n., and Pres, 
Swine Breeders’ Ass’n., Peoria, Ill. 


| Get Hundreds of Letters Like 
These Every Month from Stock 
Owners Who Sent the Coupon: 


“Your Sal Vet sure does all you claim for it. 
We have been feeding it right along and never saw 
hogs and pigs do so well. It sure gets rid of the 
worms. The animals seem to grow faster and 
fatten better. Lots of hogs died around here from 
cholera, but my hogs never took it. I believe it 
was because of feeding them.Sal Vet all the time.” 

M. Van Osdol, Nashville, Okla. 





“I am greatly pleased with the results following 
the use of Sel Vet. I had four shoats weighing 
about fifty or sixty pounds. They were full of 
worms when I began feeding them Sal Vet. 
It straightened them right up, and they are 
thrifty and as glossy as silk, and will weigh more 
than double what they would when I began feed- 
ing it. 

Also I fed it to a weanling filley that was full 
of pin worms, with equally good results. She is 
making a remarkable growth now.” 

D. S. Bechtel, R. No. 2, Kokomo, Ind. 


“One $5.00 order of Sal Vet has been worth $50 
to me. It relieved my hogs of worms by the hun- 
dreds and they have gone through the winter on 
less feed and look better than I have ever had 
hogs do before. My horses and cattle have done 
fine, too. I have used many preparations, but none 
so good as Sal Vet.” 

Chas, F. Hilton, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


“Before feeding Sal Vet, I killed one of my 
hégs and found it loaded with worms. After hav- 
ing fed Sal Vet to the balance for a while, I 
killed three more hogs that have been fed Sal 
Vet since I killed the first one. These were en- 
tirely free from worms. They were a part of the 
same lot of hogs and had run in the same pasture 
and had exactly the same treatment as the first, 
excepting the additiorf® of Sal Vet.” 

J. O. Bundy, Sheridan, Ind. 


“Enclosed find check for the Sal Vet you sent 
me. It has more than paid for itself. I have not 
lost a single lamb this summer, while a year ago 
the worms killed $200 warth of my lambs.” 

Frank Worrell, Marling, Mo. 


“T have had over 40 years’ experience in sheep 
raising. Every year I suffered great loss of lambs 
on account of the worms. I used everything usu- 
ally recommended for such cases, including tobacco 
and gasoline, but I will say that your Sal Vet 
is the only thing I ever used that did the busi- 
ness. I have not lost a single lamb since using 
Sal Vet and the cost is nothing compared with the 
saving it effects.” 

Harley P. Sherman, Alfred Station, N. Y. 





Pri 40 Ibs. $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 
TICES ibs., $9.00; 300 Ibs., $13.00;' 500 
Ibs., $21.12, Special dosvent for large 


orde 1 less than 40 1 
Never sold at balk; ore filled for jee, thy gah var Packages. 
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